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PREFACE. 


t¥  Is  ffbbible,  that  the  originml  design  and  principal  noUfe  of 
everjr  teacher,  in  pnUishing  a  schoal-book,  te  the  Impiovement  of 
Iu8  own  pupiliK  Such^  at  toast,  ia  the  immediate  olgeet  of  the  pre* 
sent  comi^tion ;  which,  for  brevity  of  expression,  neatnesa  ofr 
avrangement,  and  compr^ensiveness  of  plan,  is,  pertiap%  anpeikNC 
to  any  other  book  of  the  kind;  **  Ify  chief  end  has  been  to  eaqplaiA< 
the  general  principles  of  Grannnar  av  deariy  and  inteUigihly  as  poa. 
n\kAe*  In  the  definitions,  theref<Mre,  easiness  and  pecspicuil^  hard 
been  soraetimeM  prererred  to  logical  exactness;^ 

Orthography  is  mentioned  rather  for  the  sake  of  order,  than  firwtt 
a  Conviction  of  its  utility;  for, in  my  opinion,  to  occupy  tUrty  or 
forty  pages  of  a  ^rsfmnar  in  defining  the  toimdr  of  the  alf^nbet  ia 
i|uite  preposterous. 

On  Etymology  I  have  left  much  to  be  remarked  by  the  teadMT 
in  the  time  of  teaching.  My  reason  for  doing  this  is,  that  chiUmn, 
when  by  themselves,  labour  more  to  iiave  the  woirds  of  Uttk  book 
impriiited  on  their  memories,  than  to  iiave  the  meantag  teed  in 
their  minds ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  tlie  teadier  addriases  them 
vivm  veor,  they  naturally  strive  rather  to  comprehend  his  meaninf# 
than  to  remember  his  exact  expressions.  In  portiaiiee  of  tliis  idea^ 
the  first  part  of  this  little  volume  has  been  tiiroir:;;  into  a  Umn  mora 
resembling  heads  of  Lectures  on  Grammar,  than  a  complete  elnd 
dation  of  the  subject.  That  the  teacher,  hdwe ver,  may  not  be  alwa .. 
under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  his  OMmory  to  anpidy  t«  ; 
deficiencies,  the  most  remarkable  observations  have  been  sofcyoinr  i ' 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  to  nach  the  pupils  themselvea  au^ 
occasionally  be  referred. 

The  desire  of  being  concisia  has  frequently  induced  we  to  use  ver) 
elliptical  expressions ;  but  I  trust  they  are  all  sufilciently  perspieauus. 
t  may  also  add,  that  SMny  additionid  and  critical  remarks,  whioh^ 
might  liave^  with  pMpriety,  been  inserted  in  the  Grammar,  have 
been  inserted  rather  in  the  Key ;  for  I  have  studiously  withhirid 
everytiung  from  the  Grtmmar  that  could  be  spared,  to  keep  it  low* 
priced  for  tlie  general  good.  ,  at  h^ 

The  Questions  on  Etymology,  at  the  one  hundred  seventy-sacMOfMi 
page,  will  speak  for  themselves :  they  unite  the  advantafea  of  both 
the  usual  methods,  viz.,  that  of  plain  narration,  and  that  of  question 
and  answer,  wiUiout  the  inconvenience  of  either. 

Syntax  is  commonly  divided  into  two  parts.  Concord  and  Govern 
ment ;  and  tho  rults  rnspecting  the  fomer,  grammarians  in  gene# 


PREFACE. 


Iiare  placed  before  those  which  relate  to  the  latter.  I  have  iiot» 
however,  attended  to  this  division,  because  I  deem  it  of  little  im* 
portance;  but  have  placed  |h<p4  r^et  iflbi^  which  are  either  more 
-easily  understood,  or  which  more  frequently  occur.  In  arranging 
a  number  of  rules,  it  is  difficult  to  please  every  reader.  I  have  fre 
quently  been  unable  to  satisfy  myself;  and,  therefore,  cannot  expect 
thiit  ttie  anrangement  which  I  have  «t  last  adopted  wHl  give  univei 
sal  aatteAietton.  Whatever  ordnr  be  preferred,  the  one  rule  must 
MCMMirily  precede  the  other ;  and,  since  they  are  all  to  be  leained, 
it  tigiMeft  but  little  wlMtlier  the  rales  of  concrad  precede  those  of 
fHWWMBiiienl'tftr  whether  they  be  mixed,  provided  no  anticipations  be 
aMte^)|rtiidi*mayeaibarrBSstiie  learner.  u> /u  .  ^ 

Fer  exercises  on  Syntax,  1  have  not  only  selected  the  ihorteat 
aentenee*  I  could  find,  but  printed  the  lines  elotelp  together,  with 
the  rules  at  the  bottom^  on  a  small  type,  and  by  these  means  hav^ 
•fCOffiMUy  coaniMressed  aa  many  faulty  expressions  into  a  single  page 
JIM  seme  of  my  predecessors  have  done  into  two  pages  of  a  larger 
aiie.  Hence,  tiiough  this  bode  seems  to  contain  but  few  exereises 
fon  bad  grammar,  it  really  contains  so  many,  that  a  separate  volume 
of  «aerdse«  is  quite  unnecessary. 

.Wiiatever  defects  were  found  in  the  former  edition,  in  the  time 
>4»fle«cUBgv  have  been  carefully  supplied. 

On  Etymology,  Sjmtax,  Punctuation,  and  Prosody,  there  is  scarcely 
A  Rule  or  Observation  in  the  largest  Grammar  in  print  that  is  not  to 
lie  ftraad  in  Una;  besides,  the  Rules  and  Definitions,  in  general,  are 
SO"  very  short  and  pointed,  that,  compared  with  those  in  some  other 
Orammara,  they  may  be  said  to  be  hit  off  rather  than  made.  Every 
pag*  is  independmit,  and  though  quite  full,  not  crowded,  but  wears 
an  air  of  neatness  and  eaae  invitingly  swcot,— a  circumstance  not 
imimportant.  But,  no^witlistanding  these  properties,  and  others 
thai  mi^t  be  mentioned,  I  am  far  from  being  so  vain  as  to  suppose 
tida  compulsion  is- altogether  freo  from  inaccuracies  or  defects; 
much  less  do  I  presume  that  it  will  obtain  the  approbation  of  every 
4>ne  wIm  may  chdose  to  peruse  it ;  for,  to  use  the  words  of  Doctor 
Johnaon,  **He  that  liaa  much  to  do  will  do  something  wrong,  and  of 
that  wrong  must  suflbr  the  consequences ;  and  if  it  were  possible 
that  he  should  always  act  rightly,  yot  when  such  numbers  are  to 
jvdfe  of  his  conduct,  the  bad.  will  oensnre  and  obstruct  him  by 
jnalavolence,  and  the  good  sometimes  by  niL-itako,'* 

VDT  Those  pupils  tJutt  are  capable  of  writing,  should  be  requested  to 
wriU  ikt  plural  of  nouns,  ^c,  either  at  home  or  at  school  The  Ex- 
ertises  on  Sfittax  should  be  unitten  in  Ihtir  correct  ed  statey  with  a  stroke 
drawn  under  the  word  ootfeeted. 

JTT  K.  means  Key ;  the  tl$mtn  refer  to  the  No,  of  the  Key,  not 
tbepafe. 
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English  Grammar  is  the  artof  speaking  and 
writing  the  English  Language  with  propriety. 

It  is  divided  into  four  parts;  tNunelyi  Orthograpkjft  J^^fmtii^, 
Syntaxf  and  Prosoij/.  .^  ,   ifuum 

ORTHOGRAPHY,  T 

Orthoorapmv  teacJiei  the  tidture  andpowen 
of  letters,  and  the  just  fneiHod  of  spelling  wordi. 

A  Letter  is  the  least  psrt  ot  a  Word. 

There  arc  twentycaix  letters  in  English. 

Letters  ere  either  Vowels  or  Consonants. 

A  Vowel  is  a  letter,  the  ikmm  of  which  makes,  a /ifff«!|MsiiMraikA> 
The  Vowels  are  a,  e,  t,  o,  u,  10,  y.— -The  Consonants  are  6,  e^  if,  /, 
gj  *,  jj  *,  /,  m,  n,  j>,  g,  r,  *,  t,  v,  *,  «. 

A  Consonant  is  a  letter  that  has  a  sound  2«m  dutitut  than  that 
of  a  Vowel ;  as,  I,  m,  />. 

A  Diphthong  is  the  union  ^f  two  vowel   ;  w,  on  in  onf. 

A  proper  Diphthong  is  one  in  which  both  tl  e  vewels  are  soundedf 
as,  oy  in  boy. 

An  improper  Diphthong  is  one  in  which  only  we  of  ^e  two  towoli 
is  sounded ;  as,  o  in  {eof. 

A  Triphthong  is  the  union  of  three  vowels ;  as,  fau  in  ^Mufy. 

A  Syllable  is  a  pait  of  a  word,  or  as  mucb  as  can  be  80ttn4e4  at 
once;  a8,/<irin/«r-M«r. 

A  MonotyllabU  is  a  woid  of  oae  syllable,  as,  fote. 

A  Dissyllable  is  a  word  of  two  syllables ;  as,  ft-tor. 

A  Tru#y//ai/e  is  a  word  of  l/trc«  syllables  ;  as,  AmMct:^. 

A  Polysyllable  is  a  w6rd  of  siaay  syllables.  ' 

07  yVhyaiOuldjudgm*Htt abridgement fi'Cthe  spelled  without «/ 
^How^^an  «  be  soft  like  J  without  it  I-^S^  Walker's  DicUonaiy,  m^ 
6»t  judgemni,  ,;  ^^^^  | 
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ENOLiaH   ETTMOLaOT. 


ETYMOLOGY. 

Etymology  trmts  cf  the  different  sorts  of 
WardSf  their  vari&usfnod^cations,  and  their 
derivation, 

T^Eiis  are  nine  psurts  of  Speech :  Article^ 
Noun,    Adjecti?e,    Pronoun,    Verb,    Adverb, 
.  Preposition,  Interjection,  and  Conjunction. 

Cf  the  Articlbs. 

An  Article  is  a  word  put  before  a  noun,  to 
show  the  extent  of  its  meaning ;  as,  a  man. 

There  are  two  articles,  a  or  an  and  the,  A 
18  used  before  a  consonant.*-*"iln  is  used  before 
ayowei^  or  silent  A;  as,  an  age,  an  ^our. 

Cy  Nouns. 

A  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place, 
or  thing;  as,  John^  London,  book. 

Nmim  are  varied,  by  Numlber,  Gender»  and  Case. 

OBSBKTATmns. 

*AiB  used  before  the  long  sound  of  ti,  and  before  w  and  y  ;  as,  A 
^mUt « tupkmif,  a  «tM,  a  wttk,  a  y««r,  such  a  one. — An  is  used  before 
words  beginning  with  h  sounded,  when  the  accent  is  on  the  sectnd 
KyUaUe ;  as,  An  herwc  action ;  «•  historical  account. 

A  is  called  the  imdejbiite  article,  because  it  does  not  {Mint  out  a 
partieolar  person  or  thing ;  as,  A  king ;  that  is,  my  king. 

T%t  is  called  the  dejtmte  article,  because  it  refers  to  a  particular 
person,  or  thing ;  as.  The  king ;  that  is,  the  king  of  our  ewa  country 

A  noun,  without  an  article  to  limit  it,  is  taken  in  its  widest  sense ; 
as.  Mm  is  mortal ;  namely,  all  mankind. 

A  is  used  before  nouns  in  the  singuUtr  number  only.— It  is  used 
before  the  jlwnl  in  nouns  preceded  by  such  phrases  as,  A  /«w;  • 
grtmi  Mmy  f  as,  mfem  books ;  •  jreal  smy  lyxples. 

Tk»  is  used  before  nouns  in  b&th  numbers  t  %nd  sometimes  before 
idvtoibs  in  ihe  comparative  and  superlative  degree  i  as,  i^c  mart  1 
•tiiif  graoMiar  lAe  Mt$r  I  like  it, 
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Of  Number. 

Number  is  the  distinction  of  one  from  more 

NounB  have  two  numbers ;  the  Singular  and 
the  Plural.  The  singular  denotes  one,  the 
plural  more  than  one. 

1.  The  plural  is  generally  formed  by  adding 
s  to  the  singular ;  as,  Book,  books. 

2.  Nouns  in  s,  sh,  ch,  a?,  or  o,  form  the 
plural  by  adding  es ;  as,  Miss,  Misses  ;  brush, 
brushes  ;  match,  matches  ;  fox,  forces  ;  hero, 
heroes, — p-  ^^'  ^•* 

3.  Nouns  in  y  change  y  into  ies  in  the  plu- 
ral ;  as,  Lady^  ladies : — yy  with  a  vowel  before 
it,  is  not  changed  into  ies;  as,  Day^  days, 

4.  Nouns  in/,  or/e,  change/,  or/e,  into  ven 
in  the  plural ;  as,  Loaf^  loaves ;  life^  lives. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Nouns  endincT  in  eh,  sounding  hy  form  the  plural  by  adding  «  only ; 
as,  Stomachy  etomaehs. 

Nouns  in  to,  with  I'imlo,  eanto,  txfro,  grotto,  portico,  solo,  and  $twirf«, 
have  «  only  in  the  pfural ;  as,  Foho,foHo$ ;  canto,  cantoa. 

Nouns  in  Jf  have  their  plural  in  s ;  as.  Muff,  muffs;  except  staffs 
which  sometimes  has  staves. 

Dmgrfy  scarf,  toharfi  brief,  chief,  grief,  kerchief,  handkerchief,  mtV 
cfcte/;  gulf,  turf,  surf;  fife,  strife ;  proof,  hoof,  roof,  and  reproof;  never 
£hange/or/;,  'nto  ve«— 14  change  forfe,  into  ves,  27  don't— K.  p.  22,  b. 

Nouns  are  either  proper  or  common. — Propier  nouns  are  the  names  of 
persons,  places,  seas,  and  riyers,  &c. ;  as,  Thomas,  Scoilandy  Forth.* 

Common  nouns  are  the  names  of  things  in  general ;  as,  Chairy  table, 

Celleetive  nouns  are  nouns  that  sigaify  mo^y  ;  as.  Multitude,  crowd, 

Aietraet  nouns  are  the  names  of  jjualities  abstracted  from  their 
tDbstances ;  as.  Wisdom,  wiekedf^ess. 

Veriol  or pariieipiai  nouns  are  nouns  derived  from  verbs ;  ^  Reading 


*  Proper  nouns  have  the  plural  only  when  they  refer  to  a  race  or 
family  f  as,  The  Cam]^ells:  or  to  several  persons  of  the  same  name; 
as.  The  eight  Henrys ;  the  two  Mr.  BfUs ;  tii<i  two  Miss  Browns;  (or 
without  the  numeral)  the  Miss  Roys;  but,  in  addressing  letters  in 
iHtilth  hoik  or  aU  are  equally  concerned,  and  also  when  the  names 
are  different,  we  pluralize  the  title,  (Mr.  or  Miss  )  and  write  Misses 
Prpwn  i  Misses  Roy ;  Messrs,  (for  Messieurs.  Fr }  Gutlirie  an4  T9ih 
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ENOtlSH    ETYMOLOCrr. 


Exercises  on  Number. 

Write, — or  <eW, — or  *p«?l,  the  Plural  of 

Fox,*  book,  leaf,  candfe,  hat,  loaf,  wish,  fish, 
sex,  kiss,  coadi,  inch,  sky,  bounty,  army,  duly, 
knife,,  ^cho,  loss,  cargo,  wife,  story,  churck, 
table,  glass,  study,  calf,  branch,  streets,  potatQ, 
peach,  &beaf^  booby,  rock,  stone,,  house*,  glory, 
hope,  flower,  city,  difficulty,  distress. 

Day,  boy,  relay,  chiinney,t  journey,  vaUey, 
needles,  enemy,  an  army,  a  vale,  an  ant,  a  ftheep, 
,  the  hills,  a  valley,  the  sea,  key,  toy. 

Correct  the  follmving  errors, 

A  end,  a  army,  an  heart,  an  horn,  an  bed,^ 
a  hour,  a  adder,  a  honour,  an  horse,  an  house, 
an  pen,  a  ox,  vaffies,  chimnies,  journies,  alter 
Hies,  a  eel,  a  ant,  a  inch,  a  eye. 

Exercises  on  the  Observations. 

Monarch,  tyro,  grotto,  nuncio,  punctilio,  ruff, 
muff,  reproof,  portico,  handkerchief,  gulf,  hoof, 
fife,  multitude,  people,  meeting,  John,  Lucy, 
meekness^  charity,  folly>  France,  Matthew^ 
3ames,  wisdom,  reading. 

*  What  is  the  plural  of  fox?  Foxea*  Why'  Because  nouns  in  ». 
aht  ch,  X,  or  0,  focm  the  plural  by  adding  es. — ^What  is  the  plural  or 
iookt  Books.  Why?  Because  the  plural  is  generally  formed  by 
adding  s  to  the  stngular.—What  is  the  plural  of  leaf?  Leaves.  Why? 
Because  noum;  in/or/e,  change  for /e  intot>e»in  the  plnral.— What 
Is  the  plural  of  armif  ?.  Annies.  Why  ?  Because  nmms  in  y  change 
y  into  te«  ia  the  plural.  What  is  the  phural  of  day  ?  Dmys..  Spell  it ; 
«,  a,  y,  s.  Why  not  <{,  a,  i,  e,s?  Because  y  with  a  voimI  before  it 
i!s  not  changed  into  ies :— it  takes  s  only.— What  is  the  difference 
ketweein  adding  and  changing  f—K.  No.  37,  40,  41. 

t  Many  eminent  authors  change  «y  in  the  singular  into  ies  in  tht 
f  lural,  thus :  Chimnies  with  scorn  rejecting  smoke.  S«^t. 

StiU"  89  thou  dost  thy  radiant  journies  run.  Prior. 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  voUies  breaks.  Pop^.. 
The  society  of  Procurators  or  Attomies.  Bonsett. 

This  mode  of  spelling  these  and  similar  words  is  highly  Improp^i. 
Bttw  inconsistont  is  **Attornied,"  **  journeyed  V* 


SNO£I»R   ETTMOLOaT. 


i  yiA*t' 


.  d  ^  /.  A 


J 


Of  ROUKB. 
NouQM  are  irre^pilar  in  the  fiMrmationof  their  j^ural :  such 


Man* 

Woman 

Child 

Foot 

Ox 


P2Mr«). 

men 

women 

child!ren 

feet 

oxen 


firngtOttr, 

Plwmk 

Tooth 

teeth 

Goose 

geese 

Bfottse 

mU» 

Louse 

Ike 

Penny 

pence 

*  The  compounds  ef  man  form  the  plural  like  the  simj^e ;  name^, 
\bf  changing  a  of  the  singular  into  e  of  the  plural. — Mutnlmtm,  not 
Ibeing  a  compound  of  iimmi,  is  wmsselm&n*,  it  is  said,  in  the  plural ;.  I 
Itlkink  it  should  always  be  musselmM  in  the  plural. 


Singular, 
Brotlier 
Sow  or  swinet 
Die  (for  gaming) 
Die  (for  coining) 
Aideode*canip 
Court-martial 
Cousin-german 
Father-in-law,  Ac, 


Plural. 
brothers,  or  brethrent 
sows,  at  s«ia» 
dice 
dies 

aides-de-camp* 
courts-martial 
cousins-germui 
fathers-in-law,  4(C. 


■*I 


t  Tiie  word  brethren  is  generally  applied,  to  the  members  of  the  svoMt 
§ociety  or  cAtircl,  and  brothers  to  the  sons  of  tlie  same  parents. 

OBSERVATIOlfS. 

Names  of  metaU^  virtuetf  vices,  and  things  that  are  toeigheSor  m€^ 
tured^  iftc,  are  in  general  smgularf  as  GsM,  meekntssy  drunkamess^bptatk, 
beert  beef,  Jlec,  except  when  the  different  swts  are  meant,  as  WineSf  tea. 

Some  nouns  are  used  onl^  in  the  plural ;  such  as  Antijfodesf^  lU.r 
roli,  crtienia,  mtntfluB,  banikHit  data,  folk. 

The  singular  of  Meratii  dec,  is  made  by  saying  one  of  A#Itterall 
Baniitf  the  singular  of  bondUtif  is  often  used  m  newspapers. 

The  words  Apparatus,  hiS^us,  Mri««,  hraeei  dosen,  wteaittt  and  speein, 
are  alike  in  both  numbers.  Some  pluralize  series  into  serieaes. 
Brace,  dosen,  A:c.,  sometimes  admit  of  the  plural  form ;  thus,  He 
i  bought  partrklgies  In  braeeti  and  books  in  doMons,  dec. 

News  and  alms  are  generally  used  in  the  singular  number,  but 
^sometimes  in  the  j»&frai.-- Paum  is  generally  phurtu, 

t  The  singular  of  some  nouns  is  distinguished  from  the  plural  by 
[the  article  •  ;  as,  ul  sheep,  a  stsins. 

Pease  andjl#A  are  used  when  we  mean  the  species;  ms,  Pcom  are 
desr,  Jffk  i&  cheap ;  but  when  we  refer  t6  the  number,  we  say,  Pms, 
iJfshes;^  as,  Ten^Mw;  two Jishes, 

Horse  and/eol,  meaning  cevolry  and  if^anir^,  are  used  itk  the  sin* 
gular /ona  with  a  plural  verb;  as,  A  thousand  horse  were  te^s 
[leo  thousand /lof  were  there.— itfiM  is  understood. 


%0 


1N0LI8R   STTMOLOOT. 


ty  Nouns, 


Km  the  fttUowlnr  wordi,  ftom  Foraifn  Languages,  sel^m  Hikmji 
except  «'fft%,  the  papU  amy  very  properly  be  allowed  to  oaUt  them] 
till  he  be  IVirther  advuwed. 


AnlmUculom 

Antlthetit 

Apex 

Appendix 

Arcinum 

Awtdmaton 

Axie* 

BUis 

Calx 

Cherub 

Crisif 

Ciftdrion 

Ditum 

Detider&tum 

Dieteesia 

Efflft/ium 

SUipaii 

BNiphriia 

Encftmium 

Bnitnm 


animilcula 

antltheaea 

aplcea 

{appendixes 
appendloea 

arcina 
autSmata 
axes 
bisea 

cakea 
cherubiin,  dieruba 
ciisea 

dita 

desiderita 

didkeses 

efllKkvia 

ellipses 

emphases 
fencAmia 
l^eiKdmiumii 

errita 


Focus 

ioci 

Gfoius 

genilt 

G6ntts 

g«nen|. 

Hypdthesis 

,  hyp5tlieses 

U^flUuas 

ignesf&tul 

Index 

indexes,  indicesi 

LiinlrLa 

UUntnae 

Migus 

migi 

Memorandum 

r  memoranda,  er 
^memorandums 

M6tamorphd- 
sis 

<  metamorphoses 
messieurs 

Monsieur 

Phendmenon 

phen5mena 

R&dius 

r&dil 

Stimea 

stimina 

S«raph 

sSraidtim,  8tra|4is 

Stimulus 

stlmuU 

Stratum 

strata 

Vertex 

vertices 

VorUx 

vertices 

Virtuoso 

virtuosi 

II  was  thought  unnecessary  to  give  •  list  of  such  words  of  our 
I :  Ut  MUfmvi,  acisMTf,  loi^*,  Ac,  because  they  sm  evidently 
to  be  used  as  plural ;  but  it  nay  be  proper  to  observe  that  such  words 
M  Ustfcssietiett  wliyfcytiw,  jmIMs*,  *IMc«,  jmrnsisftc*,  Ac,  tliough 
fooerally  fhirel,  are  sometimes  tmuirmi  m  mngulmrt  as,  MatheoM- 
ttfie  if  a  aeienoe  {  and  80  of  the  leat. 


*  JlMlt.  Noiina  in  tan  or  en  have  •  in  the  plural ;  and  those  which 
have  is  in  the  slngitler  have  ts  in  the  plural. 

t  QmUt  airial  splftta :  but  fiwiiMSi,  peraons  of  gwsius.  For  what 
reeaon  L.  Umnrnif^  J^pfciaitsw,  Chiisa,  awl  athera.  pluraUae  such 
words  as  gtmu  and  rtl««.  by  aMUng  ms  to  the  aingular.  making 
thesi  genlttMet,  rebuasst,  instead  of  geniuses,  rebus**,  it  is  not 
easy  to  iums  \  as  worda  ending  with  a  aingle  •  are  never  accented 
on  the  fiul  syllable,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  imMng  the  • 
before  ««.  Hence  rule  H  P*f*  7th,  begina  with  **  Nouns  in  s,**  be- 
eauae  thoae  in  •  inehida  th«iae  in  St. 

t  /Mlnrt «,  when  It  aigwiiea  jpolDteiB.  or  tables  of  oonteats.  ^r 
l^t  when  )t  refers  to  algebraic  quantitip^. 


•:^. 


tn^ttuti  i&^rkotoai. 


ii 


Of  GExmilt. 

.    .  ,..   •  GendoY  is  tlie  distinction  of  sex.  , 

There  are  three  genders;   the  MascuRne^ 

\Feminine.f  and  Neuter,  ^ 

Tbe  'Masculine  denotes  the  male  sex;  as, 
\A  man,  a  boy. 

The  Feminine  denotes  the  female  sex ;  as, 
\A  womant  a  girl. 

The   Neuter  denotes  whatever  is  withmtt 
life;  a»,  Milk. 

There  are  three  ways  of  distinguishing  the  w». 


1 .  By  different  words ;  as, 


Male. 
Baclielor 
Beau 
Boar 
Boy 
Brotlier 
Buck 
Bull 
Bullock 
Ojc,  or  tUsr 
Cock 
Colt 
Dof 
Drake 
Eart 
Fatlior 
Friar 
Q»nder 
HaH 


} 


FemaU. 
maid,  spinster 
belle 
saw 
girl 
sister 
doe 
cow 

heifcr,--W/-er 

hen 

filly 

bitch 

duck 

countess 

mother 

nun 

goose 

roe 


Male. 

Horse 

Husband 

King 

Lad 

Lord 

Man 

Master 

Milter 

Nephew 

Ram 

Singer 

Sloven 

Son 

Stag 

Uncle 

Wizard 

Sir 


FenuiU, 
mare 
wife 
queen 

IMS 

lady 

woman 

misfleiB 

spawner 

niece 

ewe 

{songstresa 
sr  singer 
slnt 

dsoghter 
>Wnd 
•«at 
witch 
madam 


OBSSBVATIOMS* 

Some  nouns  are  either  smwchIum  or  femMm :  such  as  feranli  eMM, 
eoHsfo,  iiifenl,  sfrveel,  m^Msmt,  ^e. 

Some  nouns,  naturally  neuter,  are  converted  into  the  snicwHmw 
fmktmt  gender ;  as,  when  we  say  of  the  sun,  Ht  |s  sf  ttlnf ;  Md  «f 
tlie  nuNWi  Sht  is  eclipsed* 


>? 


SNOLISH   ETTKOLOOT 


Cf  Nouns. 


Ctecbtl 


2.  By 

a  difference  of  tetmination  \  as. 

■  Noun. 

'Ti 

7  • 

if^  *n"Mt  i 

^Posses^^ 

Male, 

FemaU, 

JTolr. 

•FVmolt. 

1  The] 

Abbot 

abbess 

Jew 

Jewess 

Actor 

tecrest 

Landgrsv* 

tend^nBe 

1  The  ; 

Administrator 

administratrix 

Lion 

lioness 

■  Whei 

Adulterer 

adulteress 

Marquis 

marehiones* 

Ambassador 

ambassadress 

Mayor 

mayoress 

Arbiter 

arbitress 

Patron 

patroness 

■ormed 

▲utluur  (often] 

1  authoress* 

Feer 

peeress    '  t ' 

1      Sing<^ 

BSron 

bSroness 

Poet 

poetess 

H  JiJom.    Li 

Bridegroom 

bride 

Priest 

priestess 

H  FotS'    Li 

Benefactor 

benefactress 

Prince 

princess         \ 

I  Ohy      Li 

Citerer 

c&teress 

Prior 

prioress 

B    t  Projw 

Chanter 

ehamresa 

Prophet 

prophetess 

9 

Conductor 

conductress 

Protector 

protectress 

■ 

Count 

countess 

Shepheni 

shepherdess 

■ 

Deacon 

deaconess 

Songster 

songstress 

1  tFa^ 

Duke 

duchess 

Sorcerer 

sorceress 

Brins,  V 

£lector 

electress 

Sultan 

suhaness,  or 

^^^^B  ^^  ^X  £.1  ^\ 

JSmperor 

empress 

sultana 

Boo&e,  y 

Enchanter 

enchantress 

Tiger 

tigress 

■ings,  c] 

Executor 
Oovemar 

executrix 

tff^wft^  mr\  ASS 

Traitor 
Tutor 

traitress 
tutoress 

Handle, 

govemew 

^^B 

Heir 

heiress 

Tyrant 

tyranness 

■  «  The  ^ 

Hero 

her-o-Ine 

Yi«count 

vi«oountess 

■  The  Vos 

Hunter 

huntress 

Votaiy 

votaress 

^H  The  Oh 

Host 

hdstess 

Widowev 

widow 

Brepositioi 
Ht  Oiien 

3.  By  prefixing 

another  word ;  as, 

HfVttfcer.i 
»R8e.)pK 

A  codb«parrow  ;  a  A«ii>sparrow ;  a  A«-goat ; 

a  M«*goat;  a  smm 

Sue.   Moll 

servant;  a  wm 

M-servant ;  a  W^ms  ;  a  tJUntss 

i  a  M«l«H:liild,  Ac^ 

H^ny  porH 
MieHtloni 

Mfl2r<leicendants,  Ac 

^BndfT? 

*  It  doesnot  appear  to  be  necessaiy,  nor  eren  ] 

proper,  to  use  mtXhwh- 

^Krposo  i 

«M ;  for  the  female  noun  or  pronoun  that  alssost  Invariably  acconb 

Has  the 

panles  this  word  will  disttaifuish  the  gendtr  In  It  as  well  as  in 

^Kultfro 

vrtfffi  Ac, 

» 

^B  he  CO 

H^GLlSn   kTYMOLOG^.' 


IS 


Of  the  Cases  of  I^ouns, 

Ctetkllr  "fMon oM now IMSM to «ao«lior» or U> R ¥eib, or ftepiMiti^ 

Noun:    have  three  cases  j  the  Nominative;^ 
^ossessive^  w[id  Objective  * 

The  Nominative  and  Objective  are  alike. 

The  Possessive  is  formed  by  adding  an'a- 
)ostrophe  and  s  to  the  Nominative ;  as,  Joh^s* 

When  the  plural  ends  in  5,  llie  possessive  is 
»rmed  by  adding  only  an  apostrophe:  thus, — 


Singnimr, 
Norn.    Lady 
Poms,    Lady's 
Ohj.     Lady 


Plural 
Ladios. 
Ladies\ 
Ladies. 


SingtOar. 

Plttnl, 

John 

1 

John's 

John 

'    -.-. 

t  Proper  names  gtneraUy  vsant  the  plural.—See  p.  7M,  kut  noM 

EXERCISES.  ■ 

On  Gender,  Number^  and  Case. 

X  Father,  brothers,  mother's,  boys,  book,  loaf, 
[rms,  wife,  hats,  sisters',  bride's,  bottles,  brush, 
roose,  eagles'  wings,  echo,  ox's  horn,  mouse, 
jings,  queens,  bread,  child's,  glass,  tooth,  tongs^ 
(andle,  chair,  Jane's  boots,  Robert's  shoe,  horse. 

*  The  Nomimative  merely  denotes  the  iMrme  of  a  tliingr* 
The  Possessive  denotes  possession;  as,  Ann's  book. — Possession  it 
Iten  expressed  by  of  as  well  as  by  an  's— K.  57  to  63,  also  194  and  ltt5. 

The  Objective  denotes  the  object  upon  which  an  active  verb  or  • 
l-epositioii  terminates. 

t  One  method  of  using  the  above  exercises  is  as  follows : — 

Father,  anoun,  singmlar  (number,)  maseuline  (gender,)  the  nominativa 
^asc,)  plural,  fathers.  Brotliers,  a  noun,  pturnlj  mascuHne,  tlie  nomtna* 
lie.  Mother*s,  a  noun,  singular,  feminine,  the  possessive. — Spell  it.— 
44. 

I  By  parsing  in  this  manner,  the  pupil  gives  a  correct  answer  to  the 
kestions  :  What  part  of  speech  is  father  t  What  nunUter  f  What 
tnderf  What  casef  without  obliging  Iho  teacher  to  lose  time  to  no 
irposo  in  U!»l(ing  them.— The  pu{iil,  however,  sliould  he  made  to 
^dorstand  that  he  is  Giving  answer*  to  questions  which  are  always 
pposed  to  bo  asked.  j 

Ls  the  Nominative  and  Ohiectivo  aro  alike,  no  inaccuracy  ran 
lult  from  the  pupil's  being  allowed  to  call  it  always  the  noininative. 

he  come  to  the  vnrb.-^ase  may  be  altogether  omitted  till  that 
Wt  the  cases  of  pronouns  excepted.    Ses  NoteSf  p.  30. 
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fiKOLISH    ETYMOLOGY. 


Of  Adjectives^ 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  which  expresses  the 
qwdiiy  ol  a  noun ;  as,  A  good  boy. 

Adjectives  have  three  degrees  of  €om|>ariSQii  ;j 
the  positive^  Comparative^  and  Superlative, 

The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  er  to  I 
the  positive;  and  the  superlative  by  adding 
est;  as,  Sweet, sweeter ^  sweetest *^^' ^"^ 

Dissyllables  in  y  change  y  into  i  before  er 
and  est ;  as  in  Happy ,  happier,  happiest.] 

Adjectives  gomi^aiied  Ibbkovlarly. 

Positive, 
Good,  (well  an  AS»,) 
BacU  evil,  er  ill 
Little 

Much  er  mamy 
Late 
Near 
Far 
.    yore 
Old 


*  The  Positive  expresses  the  simple  quality ;  the  Comparative  a 
hightr  or  lamer  degree  of  the  quality ;  and  the  Superlative  the  kigh- 
««l  or  lowest  degree. — K.  68,  78. 

Adjectives  of  one  syllable  are  generally  computed  by  adding  er  and 
tst ;  and  those  of  more  than  one,  by  prefixing  more  and  most ;  as, 
More  numerous,  most  numerous;  or,  by  less  and  leost;  as,  Lest 
merry,  hast  merry. 

DisrfUables  ending  ivith  e  final  are  often  compared  by  e  rand  est ;  j 
as,  PoMOf  polUer,  pol^est ;  ilmp/e,  ampler ^  amplest. 

t  If  a  Vowel  precede  y,  it  is  not  changed  into  t,  before  er  and  est  >'  I 
as,  G«y,  gajfer,  gayest ;  Coy,  coyer,  voyest. 

Some  Adjectives  are  compared  by  adding  most  to  the  end  of  the 
word ;  as,  ilpper^  uppermost. -^Siovao  have  no  positive  {  as,  jScfei tor, 
ogtreme. 

Nouns  are  often  used  as  Adjectit*es :  as,  A  ^o7i<-ring,  a  siher-cnp. 
A4feotives  often  become  Nouns ;  as,  Much  good. 

•    Some  Adjectives  do  not  properly  admit  of  comparison  ;  such  as, 
TVite,  perfect,  uaivtrsal^  chief  ,  extreme,  «&c. 

Much  is  applied  to  things  Vfeirhed  or  measured ;  Many  to  those  that 
are  mwi*erwl.-*g|*y  and  eUkst  to  persons ;  eider  and  eUesi  to 
things. 

When  the  positive  ends  in  a  single  consonant,  preceded  by  a  single 
TDwel,  the  consonant  is  doubled  ocforo  er  and  est;  as,  Big,  higger 
kiggest. 


miparativ 

<9, 

Superlative, 

better 

best 

worse 

worst 

less 

least 

.more 

most 

later 

latest  or  last 

nearer 

nearavt  t»f  next 

farther 

fartliest 

former 

foremost  or  first 

older  or 

elder 

oldest  er  eldest 

OBSBBVATIOMS. 
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Of  Personal  Pronouns. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  woid  used  instead  of  a  noun ; 
Id,  John  is  a  good  boy ;  he  obeys  the  mastidr. 

There  «re  three  kinds  of  pronouns ;  Personid,  Relatite,  wxA 
Ady tf ctive.— The  Personal  Pronouns  are  thus  dedined  :-^ 

Singular,  Plural, 

JVoM.      PibM.      Oij,       iVem.       Po9»!^     Off, 

Ip^itl'Ji^f    I    mine  me  --We    ours    us 

2.  m,  or/.  Thou  thine  thee — You*  yours  you 

3.  m.         He      his     him  1 

3.  /.  She    herst  her    >  They  theirs  them. 

13.  n.  It       its      it      J 

Exercises  on  Personal  Pronouns, 

I,  thou,  we,  me,  us,  thine,  he,   him,  ihe,' 
Ihers,  they,  thee,  them,  its,  theirs,  you^  hbr, 
purs,  yours,  mine,  his,  I,  me,  them,  us,  it,  wcif 


■\t 


*  Tt  is  often  used  instead  of  yon  in  tlie  nominative ;  at)  Yt  an. 
iappy. 

Mittt  and  ikim  were  fofUMrtjf  used  instead  of  m^  and  thy  before  a 
rowel  or  an  A  ;  as,  Blot  out  all  siim  iniquities ;  Give  me  tkiuu  heart. 

t  Hertf  Ut,  9m»t  ffi^9,  thtirtf  should  never  be  written,  A«r'«,  its, 
[•Mr*«,  your**,  tMt>s  ;  but  her*,  t«»,  ottrt,  &c. 

The  compound  personal  pronouns,  Mfself,  thynlf,  AwMtlf,  Ac, 
lare  commonly  joined  either  to  the  simple  pronoun,  or  to  any  ordfaafeoy 
[noun  to  make  it  more  Temarkahle.--See  K.  80, 06. 

These  pronouns  are  all  generally  in  the  mnm  cw«  with  the  noun  or 
[tronoun  to  which  they  are  joined ;  as,  **  5»«  htnelf  said  so  ;**  **  They 
tkemMhu  acknowledged  it  to  su  mytelf.**  «*The  tMsttr  ktm*e}f 
rot  it.'» 

Se{ft  when  used  alone,  is  a  noun,  as,  "  Our  fondness  for  m(^  is 
lurtfttl  to  others.**— K.  M. 
In  some  respectable  Grammars  the  possessive  case  of  tlie  different 
srsonal  pronouns  stands  thus :  1st,  my  or  smm,  our  or  OMrt-M,  % 
)r  iMiM,  yo«r  or  yoart— 3d,  htr  or  »«r*,  tkiir  or  tktirt.    1  see  no  Im- 
propriety in  this  method ;  the  one  I  have  preferred,  however,  la  p6»>j^ 
i  less  liable  to  olyecti« 
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Of  Relative  Pronouns. 

A  Relative  Pronoun  is  a  word  that  relates 
to  a  noun  or  pronoun  before  it,  called  the  ante- 
cedent ;  as.  The  master  who  taught  us,  j^c.* 

The  simple  relatives  are  who^  which^  and 
Ma^;  they  are  alike  in  both  numbers,  thus, 

JVoM.  Who. 
Poss.  Whose. 
Obj,    Whdm. 

Who  is  applied  to  persons ;  as,  The  boy  tvko,i 

W7iicJi  is  applied  to  inferior  animals^  and 
things  without  life  ;  as,  The  dog  which  barks ; 
the  book  which  was  lost.  L 

That  is  often  used  instead  of  who  ox  which , 
a;s,  The  boy  that  reads ;  the  book  that  was  lost. 

What  is  a  compound  relative,  includinff  both 
the  relative  and  tlie  antecedent  \X  as,  T%is  is 
what  I  wanted ;  that  is,  the  thing  which  I 
wanted. 

OBSKKVATIONS. 

In  asking  questions.  Wlo,  wkUh^  and  mhat^  are  called  Inlemg»tivtt ; 
as,  Who  sftid  that  ?    Whfit  did  he  do  ?--K.  p.  84,  Notte. 

The  rthUivt  is  always  of  the  mum  gtndtr^  mmbtr^  and  ptr$om  With 
its  antecedent,  but  not  always  in  the  same  c<Me. — K.  p.  43,t  b. 

Wkiek  ha*  properly  no  possossivo  case  of  its  own.  The  objective 
with  of  before  it  supplies  its  place.  Our  best  writers,  however,  now 
use  w/koM  as  the  possessit^  of  whicX :  as,  "  A  religion  ^hon  oriffin 
is  divine."  BLAIR.  See  more  remarks  on  Whicht  at  P>  191.— For 
the  relative  ««,  see  p^  146^ 

*  Tlie  relative  sometitnee  refers  to  a  wMt  thnue  as  its  antece* 
dent :  as,  The  Bill  was  rejected  by  the  Lords,  wliich  excited  no  small 
degree  of  jealousy  ahd  discontent ;  that  is,  whidi  iking  or  ctrcum- 
»tmteet  exeiteH,  /^e. 

t  Who  is  applied  to  inferior  animals,  wlien  they  sre  repr«eented  as 
speaking  and  acting  like  rational  beings. ^K.  p.  43,*  h. 

t  Whai  and  which  are  sometimes  used  as  mijettiou ;  as,  "  I  know 
not  by  vihat  fatality  the  adversaries  of  the  motion  are  im|»elled ;' 
which  tilings  are  an  allegory.    Which  hero  is  equal  to  IA^m. — ^P.  C7.  b. 

Whoever^  whotoevcTt  and  whoiOt  are  compound  Mlativvs  equal  to 
'It*  who ;  or,  TAs  jMrMa  IAal.«>K.  88. 

Whatevtr  and  whatseevtr,  with  whichever  and  i»McA«oc««fs  are  some- 
ttanet  adjectives,  and  combine  with  nouns,  and  sometlmea  conpouiMi 


Adjective  Pronouns. 
There  are  four  sorts  of  Adjective  Pronouns. 

1.  The  Possessive  Pronouns,  Myyihy^  ft*^*** 
^W,  our,  y^our,  their,  itSy  ownA 

2.  The  Distributive,  Each,  every,  ^her,^^ 

neither. 

3.  The  Demonstrative,  This,  that,X  with 
their  plurals,  these,  tJtose,^ 

4.  The  Indefinite,  None,  any,  all,  siichi 
whole,  some,  both,  one,  other,  another :  the  laet 
three  are  declined  like  nouns. 

OBSBBVATIONe. 

relatives,  equal  to  that  wkieh.  These  compounds,  however,  pwticiila^ 
ly  wluuot  arc  now  generally  avoided.  Wktttver  an4  NAo<v«r  are  most 
used. 

*  Hit  and  her  are  possessive  prononns  when  placed  immediatfily 
before  nouns ;  but  -when  they  stand  by  themselves,  his  is  accountfld . 
the  possessive  case  of  the  perMonal  pronoun  Ae,  and  her  the  objectiva  - 
of  she, 

t  Its  and  own  seem  to  be  as  much  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
possessive  pronouns  as  his  and  my. 

t  Yon^  with  former  and  latter^  may  be  called  dempnstrntivt  pro- 
nouns, as  well  as  this  and  that.    See  Syntax,  R.  28,  b. 

<)  That  is  sometimes  a  Relaftve,  sometimes  a  DemoHstrrnHve  pio- 
noun,  and  sometimes  a  Conjunction. — K.  90. 

That  is  a  Relative  when  it  can  bo  turned  into  wAo  or  witdk,  withovt 
destroying  the  sense ;  as,  *'  The  days  that  (or  which)  are  past  are 
gone  for  ever." 

That  is  a  Demonstrative  pronoun  when  it;  is  (daoed  immedittely 
before  a  noun,  expressed  or  understood ;  as,  "  T'hai  book  is  new.** 
"  That  is  not  the  one  I  want." 

That  is  a  Conjunction  when  it  cannot  be  turned  into  who  or  which; 
but  marks  a  consequence,  an  indication,  or  final  end:  as,  **He  waa 
so  proud  that  he  was  universally  despised."  He  answered,  *'  That  he 
never  was  so  happy  as  he  is  now."    Live  well,  that  you  may  die  well. 

All  the  indefinite  pronouns,  (except  none,)  and  even  the  demonstroi' 
five,  distrHmtive,  and  possessive,  are  adjectives  belonging  to  nouns 
either  expressed  or  understood ;  and  in  parsing  I  think  they  ought  to 
be  called  adyectivea.— iVeiM  it  uaed  in  boA  nuinbera ;  bat  it  caiuuil 
be  Joined  to  a  noun. 

The  phrMe  none  other  should  be  no  otker.^Anoiker  has  no  plunA- 

B 
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Promiscuous  exercises  on  Nouns,  Sec, 

A.  man,  he,  who,  which,  that,  his,  me,  mine^ 
thine,  whose,  they,  hers,  it,  we,  us,  I,  him,  its^ 
horse,  mare,  master,  thou,  theirs,  thee,  you, 
^^y*  thy,  our,  your,  their,  his,  her — this,  these^ 
that,  those — each,  every,  either,  any,  none 
bride,  daughter,  uncle,  wife's,  sir,  girl,  madam, 
box,  dog,  lad,  a  gay  lady;  sweet  apples ;  strong 
bulls ;  fat  oxen ;  a  nK)untainous  country. 

Compare^  Rich,  merry,  furious,  covetous, 
large,  little,  good,  bad,  near,  wretched,  rigorous 
delightful,  sprightly,  spacious,  splendid,  gay, 
imprudent,  pretty. 

^^he  human  mind ;  cold  water ;  he,  thou, 
she,  it ;  woody  mountains ;  the  naked  rock ; 
youthful  jollity ;  goodness  divine ;  justice  se- 
vere ;  his,  thy,  others,  one,  a  peevish  boy ; 
hers,  their  strokes ;  pretty  girls ;  his  droning 
flight ;  her  delicate  cheeks  ;  a  man  who  ;  the 
sun  that ;  a  bird  which ;  its  pebbled  bed ,-  fi- 
ery darts ;  a  numerous  army ;  love  unbounded ; 
a  nobler  victory ;  gentler  gales  ;  nature's  eld- 
est birth ;  earth's  lowest  room ;  the  winds 
triumphant ;  some  flowery  stream ;  the  tem- 
pestuous billows ;  these  things ;  those  books  ; 
that  breast  which  ;  the  rich  man's  insolence  ; 
your  queen  ;  all  who ;  a  boy's  drum ;  him- 
self, themselves,  myself.* 


*  Tlie  penmMl  p(oiKNin>,  Himulf,  htrtelff  tketmnlvetf  ^c,  are  med 
In  the  iMMtnelfM  cMe  MweU  m  in.  the  obiective ;  as,  Him$elf  ihall 
come. 

Mr.  Hair,  in-lUa  Oramouir,  sayi,  they  have  only  one  ease,  vis^  the 
mminmtivt;  but  tliia  ia  a  mistake,  for  thoy  have  the  objeettvt  too.-*. 
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Cy  Verbs. 

A  verb  is  a  word  that  affirms  something  of  its  nominative ;  or, 

A  Verb  is  a  word  which  expresses  beings  doing, 
or  suffering  ;  as,  I  am, — I  love, — I  am  laved. 

Verbs  are  of  three  kinds,  Active,  Passive, 
and  Neuter. 

A  verb  Active  expresses  action  passing  from 
an  actor  to  an  object ;  as,  James  strikes  the 
table.* 

A  verb  Passive  expresses  the  suffering  of 
an  action,  or  the  enduring  of  what  another 
does  ;  as.  The  table  is  struck. 

A  verb  Neuter  expresses  being,  or  a  state  of 
being,  or  action  confined  to,the  actor;  as,  I  am, 
he  sleeps,  you  run.\ 

Auxiliary  Verbs. 

The  auxihaiy  or  helping  verbs,  by  %vhich 
verbs  are  chiefly  inflected,  are  defective,  hav- 
ing only  the  Present  and  Past  Indicative  ;  thu«, 

Pres.  Do,    have,    shall,     will,      may,     can,      am,    must. 
Post.  Diid,  liad,     should,  would,  might,  could,  was,  must. 

And  the  Participles  (of  be)  being,  been^—Be, 
do,  have,  and  will,  are  often  principal  verhs.J 

Let  is  an  active  verb,  and  complete.    Ought  is  a  defective  verb, 
having  only  the  Present  and  Past  Indicative. — P.  47,  mid. 


*  Active  verbs  are  called  transitive  verbs,  because  the  action 
passes  from  the  actor  to  the  object. — K.  p.  58,  Note. 

"t  Neuter  verbs  are  called  intransitive^  because  their  action  is  con- 
fined to  the  actor,  and  does  not  pass  over  to  an,  object. — Children 
should  not  be  trdubled  too  soon  with  the  distinction  between  active  and 
neuter  verbs. 

t  It  was  thought  quite  unnecessary  to  conjugate  the  verbs  have  and 
do,  &c.,  through  all  their  moods  and  tenses ;  because  a  child  that  can 
readily  conjugate  the  verb  to  love,  can  easily  conjugate  any  other  verU 
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A  verb  is  declined  by  Voices  Moods,  Tenses, 
Numbers,  and  Persons. 

Of  the  Moods  q/"  Verbs. 

Verbs  hzxejive  moods  ;  namely,  the  Indica- 
tive, Potential,  Subjunctive,  Imperative,  ancl 
Infinitive. 

The  Indicative  mood  simply  declares  a 
thing  ;  as,  He  loves ;  he  is  loved ;  or  it  asks  a 
question  ;  as,  Lovest  thou  me  ? 

The  Potential  mood  implies  possibility, 
liberty,  power,  will,  or  obligation ;  as.  The  wind 
may  blow;  we  mat/  walk  or  ride^  I  can  swim; 
he  would  not  stay ;  you  should  obey  your 
parents. 

The  Subjunctive  mood  represents  a  thing 
under  a  condition,  supposition,  motive,  wish, 
&c.,  and  is  preceded  by  a  conjunction  expressed 
or  understood,  and  followed  by  another  verb ; 
as.  If  thy  presence  go  not  with  us,  carry  us 
not  up  hence. 

The  Imperative  mood  commands,  exhorts, 
entreats,  or  permits ;  as,  Do  this ;  remember 
thy  Creator ;  hear,  0  my  people  ;  go  thy  way. 

The  Infinitive  mood  expresses  a  thing  in  a 
general  manner,  without  distinction  of  number 
or  person,  and  commonly  has  to  before  it ;  as. 
To  love. 


Explanations  of  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs  are  inserted  hero 
for  the  take  of  order ;  but  it  would  be  highly  improper  to  detain  the 
learner  lo  long  as  to  commit  them  to  memory ;  he  ought,  therefore, 
after  getting  the  definition  of  a  verb,  to  proceed  to  the  inflection  of 
it  withov^t  delay ;  and,  when  he  comes  to  the  exercises  on  the  verbs, 
he  can  look  back  to  the  definition  of  a  verb  active,  Ac,  as  occasioii 
may  require. 
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Of  Tenses,  or  Distinctions  of  Time. 

The  Present  tense  expresses  what  is  going 
on  just  now ;  as,  I  lave  you  ;  I  strike  the  table. 

The  Past  tense  represents  the  action  or  event 
either  as  past  and  finished ;  as,  He  broke  the 
bottle  and  spilt  the  brandy;  or  it  represents 
the  action  as  unfinished  at  a  certain  time  past ; 
as,  My  father  was  coming  home  when  I  met 
him. 

The  Perfect  tense  implies  that  an  action  has 
just  now,  or  lately,  been  quite  finished ;  as,  John 
has  cut  his  finggr  ;  I  Jiave  sold  my  horse. 

The  Pluperfect  tense  represents  a  thing  as 
past^  before  another  event  happened ;  as.  All 
the  judges  had  taken  their  places,  before  ^ix 
Roger  came. 

The  Future  represents  the  action  as  yet  to 
come ;  as,  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your  heart 
shall  rejoice* 

The  Future  Perfect  intimates  that  the  action 
will  be  fully  accomplished,  at,  or  before  the 
time  of  another  future  action  or  event ;  as,  I 
shall  have  got  my  lesson  before  ten  o'clock  to- 
morrow. 


*  Mr.  Walker  and  others  have  divided  the  first  future  into  the 
future  foretettiugt  and  the  future  promising  or  commanding.  That 
this  distinction  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  Mr.  Wallcer  affirms,  is 
eaieeeHngly  guettionaUe  ;  for  when  a  learner  has  occasion  to  use  the 
future  tense,  this  division  will  not  in  the  least  assist  him  in  deter- 
mining whether  lie  ought  to  use  wU  rather  than  ehaiUt  4«.  There- 
fi>)«  tliis  division  lerven  no  purpose. 
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Remarks  on  some  cf  the  Tenses, 

On  the  PRftSENt. 

1.  The  Present  Term  te  used  to  express  a  hobit  or  cuatomi  tta. 
He  tnuffs;  She  £^ocs  Co  chttrch.  tt  is  sometimes  tcpplied  to  persons 
long  shice  dead,  when  the  narratioA  of  thehr  actions  excites  atu 
passions ;  as,  "  Nero  is  abliorred  for  his  cruelty."  "  Milton  if  ad* 
inircd  for  his  sublimity." 

2.  In  liistorical  narration  it  is  beautifully  used  for  the  Past  Tense; 
as,  "  Cesar  leaves  Gau),  crosses  the  Rubicon,  and  enters  Italy  witli 
five  thousand  men."  It  is  sometimes  used  with  fine  effect  for  the 
Perfect;  as,  "In  the  Book  of  Genesis,  Moses  tells  us  who  were 
the  descendants  of  Abraham," — for  has  told  us. 

3.  When  preceded  by  such  words  as  wheny  before,  ms  soon  aSt 
after,  it  expresses  the  relative  time  of  a  future  action ;  as,  When 
lie  comes,  he  will  be  welcome — ^As  soon  as  tlte  post  arrriveSf  the 
letters  will  be  delivered. 

4.  In  the  continuate,  progressive,  or  compound  form,  it  expresses 
an  action  begun  and  going  on  fust  now^  bu|r  not  complete  ;  as,  I  ojd 
studying  my  lesson.    Uc  is  writing  a  letter. 

Ox  THE  Past. 

Ttie  Past  Tense  is  used  when  the  action  or  state  is  limited  by  the 
circumstance  of  time  or  place :  as,  "  We  saw  him  yesterday.^  "  We 
were  in  bed  when  he  arrived.^^  Here  the  words  yesterday  and  when 
limit  the  action  and  state  to  a  particular  time. — AHer  death  all  agents 
are  spoken  of  in  the  Past  Tense,  because  time  is  limited  or  defined  by 
the  Hfe  of  the  person ;  as» "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  remarkable 
for  her  beauty." 

This  tense  is  peculiarly  appropriated  to  the  narrative  style;  be« 
cause  all  narration  implies  some  circumstance  ;  as,  **  Socrates  refused 
to  adore  false  gods."  Here  the  period  of  Socrates*  Ufe,  being  a 
limfted  part  of  past  time,  circumseribes  the  narration.  It  is  im- 
proper then  to  say  of  one  already  dead, "  He  heu  been  much  admired; 
he  has  done  much  good :"  but,  "  He  was  much  admired ;  he  dH 
much  good." 

Although  the  Past  Tense  is  used  when  the  action  is  circumstan- 
tiaUy  expressed  by  a  word  or  sentiment  that  limits  the  time  of  the 
action  to  some  definite  portion  of  past  time,  yet  such  words  as  ofteitf 
sometimes,  wtany  a  time,  frequently,  and  similar  vague  intimations  of 
time,  except  in  narrations,  require  the  perfect,  because  they  admit 
a  certain  latitude,  and  do  not  limit  the  action  to  any  definite 
portion  of  p^t  time^hus,  "  Qow  often  havs  we  teen  the  proud 
iespisedt*' 


Thd 
acts,! 
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On  thi  Psipict. 

The  Perfeet  Ttn$t  cluefly  denotes  the  accompliehment  of  mttB 
acts,  without  any  neets$ary  relation  to  time  or  jplsee,  or  any  other 
circumstance  of  their  existence ;  as,  Philosophers  have  emUmuoured 
to  investigate  the  origin  of  evil.    In  general,  however,  it  denotes, 

1.  An  action  newly  finished ;  as,  I  have  heard  great  newt.  The 
post  has  arrived^  but  he  ha$  brought  no  letters  for  you. 

>>. 
•       V 

2.  An  action  done  in  a  definite  space  of  time,  (such  as  a  ilay,  a 
weehf  a  y«ar,)  a  part  of  which  has  yet  to  elapee  ;  as,  I  hmeepent  this 
day  well. 

3.  An  action  perfected  some  time  ago,  but  whose  consequences 
extend  to  the  present  time ;  as.  We  have  neglected  our  duty,  and  are 
therefore  unhappy. 

Duration  or  existence  requires  the  perfect;  as.  He  has  been  dead 
four  days.  We  say,  Cicero  has  written  orations,  because  the  ora- 
tions are  still  in  existence;  but  we  cannot  say,  Cicero  has  written 
poems,  because  the  poems  do  not  exist ;  they  are  lost ;  therefore» 
we  must  say,  "  Cicero  wrote  poems." 

The  following  are  a  few  instances  in  which  this  tense  is  im- 
properly used  for  the  past.  "  I  have  somewhere  met  with  the 
epitaph  of  a  charitable  man,  which  has  very  much  pleased  me.** 
Spect.  No.  177.  The  latter  part  of  this  sentence  is  rather  narrative 
than  assertive:  and  therefore  it  should  be — ^which  very  much  pleased 
me,  ttiat  is,  when  I  read  it. — "  Wlien  that  the  poor  hath  cried,  Cesar 
?Mth  wept."  Shakesp.  The  style  is  here  narrative:  Cesar  was 
dead.  It  should  therefore  be,  *'  When  the  poor  eried,  Cesar  wept^-" 
'*  Though  in  old  age,  the  curcle  of  our  pleasures  is  more  contracted 
than  it  has  formerly  been ;  yet,"  &c.  Blair,  Sermon  12.  It  should 
be,  "  than  it  formerly  was ;"  because  in  old  age,  the  former  stages 
of  life  contrasted  with  tlie  present,  convey  an  idea,  not  of  eeiii- 
pletionj  but  of  limitation,  and  thus  become  a  subject  of  narration, 
rather  than  of  assertion. — "  I  have  known  him,  Eugenius,  when  he  has 
been  going  to  a  play,  or  an  (^ra,  divert  the  money  which  was 
designed  for  that  purpose  upon  an  object  of  charity  whom  he  has 
met  with  in  the  street."  Spect.  No,  177.  It  should  be,  "  when  he 
was  going,"  and  "  whom  he  met  with  in  the  street  i"  because  tlie 
actions  are  eircwnstantially  related  by  tlu)  plurases,  when  going  to  a 
plai/f  and  in  the  street. 

On  the  Future  Perfect. 

Upon  more  careful  reflection,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  second 
future  should  have  will  or  shall  in  all  the  persons,  as  in  the  first. 
Mr*  Murray  has  excluded  wiil  from  the  first  person,  aqd  sh^U  from 
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th»  mcmmI  woA  tidri,  becauM  they  appear  to  him  to  be  incorrectly 
^^ed;  and  in  the  exaaq^  trhidi  he  has  adduced,  they  are  incor- 
rectly aj^lied ;  but  this  is  not  a  saAcient  reason  for  excluding  them 
tllogtither  ftom  every  sentence.  The  fkult  is  in  the  writer ;  he  has 
atj^^Ued  them  wrong,  a  thing  that  is  often  done  witli  wiU  and  »haU 
ta  IKe  jferM  Aiture,  as  well  as  in  the  second. 

If  I  am  at  liberty  to  use  mil  in  the  Jbrtt  ftature,  to  intimate  my 
imsUKtoi  to  perform  a  Aiture  action,  as,  I  wiU  go  to  church,  for  I 
am  rt«ehr«i  to  go,**  Why  should  I  not  employ  witt  in  the  gecdnd 
ftltiure,  to  intimate  «^y  lesoltttion  or  determination  to  have  an 
■dion/MsJM  before  a  specified  future  time?  Thus,  "I  mil  have 
written  my  letters  before  supper  :**  that  is«  I  am  determi$u4  to  have 
my  letters  finished  before  supper.  Were  the  truth  of  this  aflkma- 
tion  respecting  the  time  of  finisliing  the  letters  called  in  question, 
the  iNTopriety  of  using  wUi  in  tlie  first  person  would  be  unques- 
tlMiable.  Thus,  You  will  not  have  finished  your  letters  before 
fttpper,  I  am  sura.  Yes,  I  artll— Will  what  ?  •'  WiU  have  finished  my 
Otters.** 

SkMf  in  lilte  manner,  may  with  propriety  be  applied  to  tlie  second 
and  third  person.  In  the  third  person,  for  instance,  if  1  say,  "  He 
tiitf  have  [Mild  me  his  bill  before  June,*'  I  merely  foretell  what  he  will 
have  done ;  but  that  is  not  what  I  intended  to  say.  I  meant  to  con- 
vey the  idea,  that  since  I  have  found  him  so  dilatory,  I  will  compel 
hhn  to  pay  it  before  June ;  and  as  this  was  my  m^jouiing,  I  should 
have  employed  shedl^  as  in  the  first  future,  and  said,  "  He  shaU  have 
paid  me  his  bill  before  June.** 

It  is  true  that  we  seldom  use  this  future  ;  we  rather  express  the 
Idea  as  nearly  as  we  can  1^  the  Jlr«l  future,  and  say,  "  He  shall  pay 
his  bill  before  June  ;**  but  when  wo  do  use  the  second  future,  it  is 
evident,  I  trust,  from  Uie  examples  just  given,  that  ahall  and  will 
ahottld  be  ^>pUed  in  it  exactly  as  they  are  in  the  Jirst.^See  1  Cor. 
SV.  M.— Z«A«  xvU.  10. 

On  the  Auziliart  Verbs. 

The  auxiliary  verbs,  as  they  are  called,  such  as,  Do,  shoJt,  will, 
wey,  OM,  and  sivtl,  are  in  reality  separute  verbs,  and  were  originally 
need  as  sudi,  having  after  them,  either  the  Past  Participle,  or  the 
ii^biitiv  Mood,  with  the  fo  suppressed,  for  the  sake  of  sound,  as  it 
is  after  M,  dtett,  dte,  (See  Syntax,  Rule  VI.)  Thus,  I  have  loved. 
We  mop  to  love.  He  will  le  speak.  I  do  to  write.  I  siey  to  have 
loved.  We  wtight  to  have  got  a  prise.  I  wenM  to  have  given  him 
the  book.    All  sumI  fe  die.    ItJUUtestop.    I«wilego. 

TheM  veibe  are  atwaya  joined  in  this  manner  either  to  the  /n>m- 
9$m  or  paitlelpto ;  and  althongh  tliia  would  be  a  simpler  way  of  pars- 
%m  llM  vtffb  tlmn  tiM  cenunen,  yei|  in  compttnent,  perhaps,  to  the 
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Greek  and  Latin,  gtammtriana  hi  g«nitr«l  leontl^r  th«  auxUiary  and 
the  following  wrb  in  tlie  inflnitive  or  partidpls  as  tiM  Viibi  and 
parse  and  construe  it  accordingly. 

Several  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the  Potential  Mood  ireflsr  to  firtstiit, 
paity  uid  future  time.  This  needs  not  excite  surprise  {  for  urtm  the 
Present  Indicative  can  be  made  to  eixpress  ,/Mtfra  tiiliie,is^#tt  as 
the  future  itself.    Thus,  "  He  leavtt  town  ^e-morrsis.*' 

Pret€Ht  time  is  expressed  In  the  foUowtng  eenteiite:  **I  iddh  he 
andd  or  would  come  just  no^w.** 


Ptut  time  is  expressed  with  the  similar  auxiliaries;  m^  "It  .  _ 
my  desire  that  he  should  or  would  come  yesterday.**  **  Tliough  he 
was  ill  he  might  recover." 


Future. — I  am  anxious  that  he  shouldf  or  immIiI  coma 
If  he  come,  I  may  speak  to  him.  If  he  would  delay  his  Jofuri^  a  Um 
days,  I  mightf  comU,  wotfli,  or  should  accompany  him. 

Although  such  examples  as  these  are  commonly  iddneid  It 
proofs  that  these  auxiliaries  refer  to  fresent,  pastf  and  ;fiaur§  ttlnJe, 
yet  I  think  it  is  pretty  evident  that  mighty  could,  would,  and  ikMi, 
with  may,  and  eon,  merely  express  liberty,  tMlty,  witt,  ind  'di^, 
without  any  reference  to  time  at  all,  and  that  the  precise  ttan  is 
generally  determined  by  the  drift  or  scope  of  the  sentence,  or  ralhei 
by  the  adverb  or  participle  that  is  subjoined  or  understood,  and  not  ky 
these  auxiliaries. 

Must  or  ought,  fur  instance,  merely  imply  necessity  and  oUigth 

Hon,  without  any  necessary  relation  to  time;  for  when  I  sliy,  "I 
roust  do  it,"  must  merely  denotes  the  necessity  I  am  uAder,  ind  tfe 
the  present  time,  which  might  easily  be  made  future,  by  saying,  **  I 
must  do  it  next  week :"  Here  future  time  is  expressed  by  kext  wothf 
and  not  by  must.  If  I  say,  "  I  must  have  done  it :"  Hero  suai 
merely  expresses  necessity,  as  before,  and  I  have  dono  the  }NUI  NSis. 
**  These  ought  ye  to  do:'*  Here  ou^Al  merely  denotes  obUgatlon»aiid 
do  the  present  time.  "  Those  ought  ye  to  have  done  :**  Here  ougki 
merely  expresses  duty  or  oblig^ion,  as  before ;  but  the  time  of  its 
existence  is  denoted  as  past,  by  to  have  dons,  and  not  by  oiugktt  is 
Mr.  Murray  and  many  others  say. 

As  must  will  not  admit  of  the  objective  after  it,  nor  is  even  prt- 
ccded  or  succeeded  by  the  sign  of  the  infinUius,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered an  absolute  auxiliary,  like  may  or  eon,  belonging  to  the 
Potential  Mood. 

Ought,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  independent  verb,  though  dofodivt^ 
and  always  governs  another  verb  in  the  inftnitivt. 
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Of  Will  onA  Shall. 


WW^  in  fca^fxHt  penMSb  singular  and  jrfiina,  inttmateB  reMinfieii 
iuid  frvrnmagi  as,  I  mil  not  let  thee  fa,  except  thou  bless  mo. 
."We  i9ill«o.    I  imU  make  of  thee  a  great  nalion. 

Will,  in  the  «ecoiMl  and  iMnI  penon,*  commonly  fvrtUU*  ;  as,  He 
wtfl  reward  the  righteous.    You,  or  they,  witt  be  very  happy  there^. 

jSAoll,  in  the  jtnt  person,  only  fwHeUt;  as,  I,  or  we  «A«II  go 
|o-iyiOROW.  In  the  «eeMui  and  third  person,  Skdttf  jnwsiwe«,  com- 
mmtii,  or  tkremttns;  as.  They,  or  you,  *Ml  be  rewarded.  Thou 
thmtt  not  steaL    The  soul  that  sinncth  tkall  die. 

^'^^'But  this  must  be  understood  of  affirmative  sentences  only;  for 
when  the  sentence  is  interrogative,  just  ^e  reverse  commonly 
takes  place ;  as,  Shall  I  send  you  a  little  or\he  pie?  i.  e.  will  yoti 
permit  me  to  send  it?  Wtil  James  return  to-morrow?  i.e.  do  you 
aspect  him? 

When  the  mcmmI  and  third  persom*  are  represented  as  the  subjects 
of  their  own  expressions,  or  their  own  thouglUs,  SHALL  foretells, 
as  in  the  Jlnt  person ;  as,  "  He  says  ht  ehmtt  be  a  loser  by  this  bar- 
gain." '*Do  you  suppose  you  thuU  g^V*  and  WUiL  promises,  as 
in  the  first  person;  as,  *<Ho  says  he  wiU  hring  rope's  Homer  to- 
moROW."    You  say  you  mitt  certaiiUy  come. 

Of  tihM  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  never  expresses  the  wiU  or 
rcMlMlMa  of  ito  iVbMMMftv« :  Thus,  I  thmtt  fall ;  Th^  thalt  love  tliy 
neighbour;  He  ehmll  be  rewarded— -express  no  resolution  on  the  part 
of  /,  thmt,  he. 

Did  nUtf  on  the  contrary,  always  intimate  the  resolution  of  its 
Neminatioei  the  diiBculty  of  applying  will  and  ^kail  would  be  i^  an 
end ;  but  tliis  cannot  be  said ;  for  thouglt  wUl  in  the  Jhrst  person 
always  expresses  the  resolution  of  its  iY«mii«l»«e,  yet,  in  the  eeeomd 
and  tkbfd  person,  it  doos  not  wiwrnf/e  foretell^  but  often  intimates  the 
nesolution  of  its  Nomimative  as  strongly  as  it  does  in  thojbret  person ; 
thus,  Ye  wtll  not  come  unto  mo  that  ye  may  have  Ufe.  He  wiU  not 
perform  the  duty  of  my  husband's  brother.  Ami.  xxv.  7 ;  see  also 
verse  9.  Accordingly  wonU,  the  past  time  of  irt//,  is  used  in  the 
same  manner ;  as,  And  he  was  angry,  and  wmM  not  go  in,  Lalic 
XT.  18. 

Sh0UU  and  imkU  are  subject  to  tlie  same  rules  as  «JUII  and  wUi; 
they  are  generally  attended  with  a  supposition ;  as.  Were  I  to  run,  1 
sIUnM  soon  be  fatigued,  Ac, 

ShotM  is  often  used  instead  of  etighit  to  express  duty  or  obliga- 
tion ;  as,  We  ehmiU  remember  the  poor.  We  emghl  to  obey  God 
rather  than  men. 


*  &ee  Page  Ml.    0*«.  U, 


ttNoinH  Btlrlcotdcit^ 

Cf  VSRBS; 
To  Lov<>     '  MtStlkTvU; 

Indkaliye  Mood. 
Presdnt  Ten86i 


9» 


SUguUn 
1.  JMrMT  I  lo«« 
S.              Thou  lovett 
3.             He  love$  or  lovtih  . 

i^iiini^ 
\i  We  l»«t 

S.  YOtt*  l9VC 

3.  They.l»v« 

■  ^ 

Past  Tense. 

5«ii jr«2ar. 
1.  I  loved 
9.  Thou  lovedst 
3.  He  loved 

P/nrel. 
1.  We  loved 
S.  You  loved 
3.  Hiey  loved 

•■-^  ■  t 

perfect  Tense. 

«« 

Itf  uigna  are,  Aeve,  A««l,  lUUf  or  AolA. 
Singular.  Phmi. 


1.  I  have  loved 
3.  Thou  hast  loved 
3.  He  has  or  hath  loved 


1.  We  have  loved 
S.  You  have  loved 
3.  They  have  loved 


Pluperfect  Tense. 

Signs,  had,  h&itt. 


Simgulmr, 
1.  I  had  loved 
t.  Thou  hadat  loved 
3.  He  had  loved 


Pfcirel. 
L  We  had  loved 
1.  You  had  loved 
3  They  had  loved 


Future  Tense. 

Signs,  $hmU  or  wUI. 


Singular, 
].  1  shall  or  will  love 
t.  Thou  Shalt  er  wilt  love 
8.  He  shall  er  will  love 


1.  We  shall  er  wUl  loro 
t.  You  shall  er  win  love 
3.  They  shall  er  will  lovo. 


*  YsK  has  always  a  phrwt  veib,  even  when  applied  to  a  ttngU 
iaiMkml 
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Fdtdre  Perfect. 

Sbtgtdm',  ^  PhtnL 

1.  nuOl  t  win  lMT«  ioTcd  i.  Sh'all  or  will  hare  loved 

1.  Shalt  9r  wUt  iHili^  loved  9.  Shall  er  will  h^ve  loved 

a.  thiUl  er  will  Hat*  loVed  S.  ShaU  or  will  have  toved 

Potential  Uood. 
Present. 

Slgiit, «ay,  tea,  ormiitl. 


1.  May  or  can*  love 
t.  Mayat  or  canst  love 
S.  May  or  can  love    ^ 


Phtrel. 
1.  May  or  can  love 
S.  If  ay  or  can  love 
i.  May  or  can  love 


Past. 

Signa,  might,  ecmU,  woeU,  or  oAoeM. 


Sillier. 
1.  Might,  could,  would,  er 

shoohl  love 
S.  Mifhttt,  cottldat,  wouldst, 

•r  ahottldst  love 
S*  Might,  could.  Would,  or 

«ho«ild  love 


Plural, 
1.  Might,  could,  would,  or 

•hould  love 
t.  Migtit,  could,  would,  or 

•hould  love 
t  M^lfat,  could,  would,  or 

•houJd  love 


Perfect. 
Signs,  aiaif,  cen,  or  miiut  h*v*. 


1.  May  or 
S.  |layaf  or 
S.  Mayor 


I*  have  loved 
eanat  have  loved 
have  loved 


PlMrel. 
1.  May  or  can  have  loved 
t.  May  or  can  have  loved 
I.  May  or  can  have  loved 


*  Mut,  although  It  belongs  as  fnfeAj  to  the  jNVftat  and  p^tftd 
IMiBaid  ai  sMif  ir  ohii,  hii  hMn  enlttei  for  want  of  room ;  butia 
fotag  over  these  tenees,  with  the  auxiliaries,  tm  by  ono,  ii  Is  easy  to 
isM  It  In  thiis :  I  siMf  loso,  Hkhi  mut  lovO|  *c»— See  Sd  note,  p.  V» 
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Signs,  «to>||,  wmM;  wtrnU,  hk  #>•■»  >•»»■ 


Suvvltr. 
1.  Miglit,  cooid,  WonH,  tr 

ahovAd  have  loved 
S.  Mi|(htit,  dtc,  have  loved 
3.  lilsht  have  loved 


Ptorat. 
1.  Wi^t,  coiM  would,  er 

S.  Ififhi  have  loved 


:\ 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present  Tense. 


SiMgmkt 
1.  If  I  love 
9.  If  thou  love 
S.  if  he  love 


Pbie/. 
1.  If  we  love 
t.  If  yott  love 
S.lf  tii^lo«4* 


ImperatiTe  JCood^ 


t.  Love,  f  love  thou,  or 
do  thou  lovet 


K  love,  er  l^ve  y%  er,  jf^ 


Infinitive  Mood^ 

iVff«eiU,  To  love  ^pf*f^  To  h^ye  loved 

PARTICIPIJBS« 
iVetenl,  Lovinf^.       Pm»t^  Loved.       Pirftet,  Havin|  lovfd4 

*  **  The  remaininr  tenses  of  the  subjenetive  mood  a?e,  in  every 
*espect,  similar  to  the  corresponding  tenses  of  the  indicative  mood, 
with  the  addition  to  the  verb  of  a  conjunction  expressed  or  im^d, 
denoting  a  condition,  motive,  wish,  or  supposition.**— See  p.  U^ 
note  9d. 

t  The  imperative  mood  is  no(  entitled  to  tkre*  persons.  In  strict 
propriety,  it  has  only  the  mctmi  person  in  both  numbers.  For  when 
I  say,  Let  me  love :  I  meeii,  fimnit  Hen  me  to  love.  Hence,  ui 
mt  levt,  is  construed  thus :  Itl  tkm  wm  (lo)  loet,  or  do  thou  let  me 
(to)  lsv«.  TV,  the  sign  of  the  inAMtive,  is  not  used  after  it#.  See 
Syntax,  R.  VI.  No  one  win  say  that  ptmit  (wtt  to  love)  Is  the  Jlrst 
person  singular,  imperative  mood :  then,  why  should  Itl  (sm  to  love,) 
which  is  tuctly  similar,  be  called  the  Jkr§t  persent  ?1ie  lelie 
v«rftwsntsthe>fetpefaoB,aBdtflthMtlM  lMMl,ithas  alio  a  dif- 
ferent termination  for  it,  whidi  It  not  the  cue  in  th«  lsg|lidi  vtih* 
-rilS. tSeelt«y,Nd.lOSrtlL 


•*f«W^j 
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Cf  Vbrbit. 

Eicerdsts  m  the  Tenses '6j^  Verbs,  and  Closes 
^  Nouns  and  Pronouns^        ^  t 

*  We  love  him ;  James  loves  me ;  it  amusjss 
him ;  we  shall  conduct  them  ;  they  will  divide 
the  spoil ;  soldiers  should  defend  their  country ; 
friends  invite  friends ;  she  can  read  her  lesson ; 
she  may  play  a  tune:  you  might  please  her; 
thou  mayest  ask  him ;  he  may  have  betrayed  us ; 
we  might  have  diverted  the  children;  John  can 
deliver  the  message. 

I  love;  to  love;  love;  reprove  thou;  has 
loved ;  we  tied  the  knot;  if  we  love  ;  if  thou 
love ;  they  could  have  commanded  armies ;  to 
love;  to  baptize;  to  have  loved;  loved;  loving; 
to  survey :  having  surveyed  ;  write  a  letter ; 
read  your  lesson ;  thou  hast  obeyed  my  voice ; 
honour  thy  father. 

The  teacher,  If  1m  ehoosei,  may  now  acqaaint  the  learner  with 
the  dUTerence  between  the  Nominative  and  the  Objective. 
The  Nominative  mett;  the  Ofejective  is  meted  iipoji;  as,  He  cats 

The  Nominative  commonly  comes  before  the  verb,  the  Objective 
after  it. 

Concerning  pnmouns,  it  mav  be  observed,  th«t  the  first  speak* ; 
the  pecond  k  spoken  le ;  and  the  third  (or  any  noun)  is  spolcen  of, 

*  We  may  parse  the  Arst  sentence,  for  example.  We  love  kim ; 
Wof  the  first  personal  pronoun,  plural,  masculine  or  feminine,  tiie 
Nominative ;  iev«,  a  verb  active,  the  first  porsoh,  plural,  present, 
Indicative ;  Aua,  the  third  personal  pronoun,  singular,  masculine,  the 
OI]||ecUve. 

QUESTIONS  which  should  be  put  to  the  pupils. 

How  do  you  know  that  hve  is  plural  ?  An$,  Because  ie«  its  Nomi- 
Mitive  is  ^nral.  How  do  you  know  that  hve  is  the  first  person  ? 
Am.  Becawse  «•  Is  the  first  personal  pronoun,  and  the  verb  is  al> 
winrs  of  the  seme  nambor  and  person  with  the  noun  or'  pronoun 
before  it.-K.IQI,lM. 

Many  of  the  phrases  in  this  page  may  be  converted  into  exercises 
of  a  dlllbront  klhd ;  thus  the  meaning  of  the  sentence,  Wr  love  him, 
may  be  expressed  by  the  passive  voice ;  as,  He  ie  loved  6y  u*. 

It  mty  alio  be  turaed  into  a  queition,  or  made  a  negative ;  as, 
Domkfookimfdte,    Wodomilmtokm, 

Theee  are  a  few  of  the  ways  of  using  the  exerdies  om  a  single 
Mge ;  but  the  variety  of  metma  that  every  ingenious  and  diligent 
teacher  may  invent  and  adopt  to  engage  the  attention  and  improve 
tile  vndentendiiig  of  Mi  pvpite  It  put  finding  out. 
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EXOLISH   ETTMOLOOT. 


3f 


Of  Verbs. 

TO   BB. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


Singular, 

1.  I  am* 

2.  Thou  art 

3.  He  is 


Singular, 

1.  I  was 

2.  Thou  wast 

3.  He  was 


Past  Tense. 


Phirmt: 
1.  We  are 
9;  You  are 
3.  They  are 


Plural, 

1.  We  were 

2.  You  were 

3.  They  wer» 


Perfect  Tense. 


Stii|^2Siir. 

1.  I  have  been 

2.  Thou  hast  been 

3.  Ho  has  been 


Plural, 

1.  We  have  been 

2.  You  have  been 

3.  They  have  been 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


Singviar, 

1.  I  had  been  ' 

2.  Thou  hadst  been 
3  He  liad  been 


Plural. 

1.  We  had  been 

2.  You  had  been 

3.  They  liad  been 


Future  Tense. 


Singular, 

1.  I  shall  or  will  be 

2.  Thou  Shalt  or  wilt  bo 

3.  He  shall  or  will  be 


Plural. 

1.  We  shall  or  will  be 

2.  You  shall  or  will  be 

3.  They  shall  or  will  be 


*  Put  loving  after  am,  Ac,  and  you  make  it  an  Activ«  verb  in  th« 
fogruiivt  form.— Thus,  I  am  loving^  thou  art  lovingt  he  is  tovtHgp. 
^c— P.  30 

I  Put  lovtd  after  «m,  and  yoa  will  make  it  a  Pairiv$  verb.— Se4 
89, 


^ 


SN0LI8H  fiftltOLOOlr. 

Future  Perfect  Tense. 


Simgulmr, 
1.  Shall  f  will  have  been 
S.  Shalt  erwilt  have  been 
I.  Shall  er  wmhaye  been 


PhiTaL 
1.  Shall  or  will  have  been 
8.  Shall  or  will  have  been 
3.  Shall  or  will  have  been 


I^otential  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 

Smfptkr,  Plural. 

1  May,*  or  ca^  be  1,  May,  or  can  be, 

S.  Miqivt,^  Of  canst  be  2,  May,  or  can  be 

t.  Magr^  or  can  b«  3,  May,  or  can  b« 


Past. 


Smgtiiar. 
1.  Might,  Ac,  be 
S.  Mightst  be 
3.  Mighl  be 


Plural, 
1.  Might  be 
S.  Might  be 
3.  Might  be 


Perfect. 


Singular. 
I.  May,  or  can  have  been 
t.  Mayat,  or  canst  have  been 
3.  May,  or  can  have  been 


Plural 

1.  May,  or  can  have  been 

2.  May,  or  can  have  been 

3.  May,  or  can  have  been 


Pluperfect. 


Singular, 
1.  Might  have  been 
9.  Mightst  have  been 
3.  Might  have  been 


Plural 
1.  Might  have  been 
3.  Might  have  been 
3.  Might  have  been 


*  Set  Nota,  p.  88 ;  altio  Note  9d,  p.  37. 
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<y  Verbs. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


SimgHlar. 

1.  If  I  be* 

2.  If  thou  be 
8  If  he  be 


Pftrol. 
I.  If  we  be 
S.  If  you  be 
8.  If  they  be 


Past  Tense. 


Stngular. 
1.  If  I  were 
8.  If  thou  wert 
8.  If  he  were 


Phral 
1,  If  we  were 
3.  If  you  were 
3.  If  theyweret 


Imperative  Mood. 

Singylar  Plural, 

S.  Be,  or  be  thou  9.  Be,  or  be  ye  or  you 

Infinitive  Mood. 

Presents  To  be  Perfectt  To  have  been 

PARTICIPLES. 
Pre^en^,  Being       Past,  Been        Perfect,  Having  been. 


*  Be  is  often  used  in  the  Scriptures  and  dome  other  booka  fmr  the 
Present  Indicative;  as,  We  be  true  men,  for  we  are. 

f  The  remaining  tenses  of  tliis  mood  are,  in  every  respect,  simi- 
lar to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  Indicative  Mood.  But  some 
say,  that  the  Future  Perfect,  wlien  used  with  a  conjunction,  has  shall 
in  all  the  persons :  thus.  If  I  shaU  have  loved,  If  thou  sJutlt  have 
loved,  If  he  shaU  have  loved,  If  we,  you,  or  they  shall  have  loved.— 
See  p.  SO,  note  1st. 

Though,  unless,  except,  whether,  &c.,  may  be  joined  to  the  Sub- 
junctive Mood,  as  well  as  if. 

Q 
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ENGLISH   ETYMOLOGY. 


<y  Yeiibs. 

Exercises  on  the  Verb  To  Bfi. 

Am,  is,  art,  wast,  are,  I  was,  they  were,  we 
are,  hast  been,  has  been,  we  have  been,  hadst 
been,  he  had  been,  you  have  been,  she  has  been, 
we  were,  they  had  been. 

I  shall  be,  shalt  be,  we  will  be,  thou  wilt 
be,  they  shall  be,  it  will  be,  thou  wilt  have 
been,  we  have  been,  they  will  have  been,  we 
shall  have  been,  am,  it  is. 

I  can  be,  mayst  be,  canst  be,  she  may  be, 
you  may  be,  he  must  be,  they  should  be, 
mightst  be,  he  would  be,  it  could  be,  wouldst 
be,  you  could  be,  he  may  have  been,  wast. 

We  may  have  been,  mryst  have  been,  they 
ean  have  been,  I  might  have  been,  you 
should  have  been,  wouldst  have  been,  (if) 
thou  be,  we  be,  he  be,  tliou  wert,  we  were, 
I  be. 

Be  thou,  be,  to  be,  being,  to  have  been,  if 
I  be,  be  ye,  been,  be,  having  been,  if  we  be, 
if  tliey  be,  to  be. 

Snow  18  white ;  he  was  a  good  man ;  we 
have  been  younger ;  she  has  been  happy ;  it 
had  been  late ;  we  are  old ;  you  will  be  vrise ; 
it  will  be  time ;  if  they  be  thme ;  be  cautious ; 
be  heedful  youth ;  we  may  be  rich ;  they  should 
be  virtuous ;  tliou  mightst  be  wiser ;  they  must 
have  been  excell^^Jit  scholars ;  they  mijpt  have 
been  powerful. 
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Of  Verbs. 

To  BB  LovSB.     ':        Pasnve  Voice, 

^  •    .  .     ■    • 

Indicative  Mood. 


Present  Tense. 


JSingviar. 

1.  Am  loved 

2.  Art  loved 

3.  Is  loved 


1.  Are  loved 
S.  Are  loved 
3.  Are  loved 


Past  Tense. 


Singular. 
1.  Was  loved 
3.  Wast  loved 
3.  Was  loved 


Plurat. 

1.  Were  loved 

2.  Were  loved 

3.  Were  loved 


Perfect  Tense. 


Singular. 

1.  Have  been  loved 

2.  Hast  been  loved 

3.  Has  been  loved 


PhwaJ. 

1.  Have  been  loved 

2.  Have  been  loved 

3.  Have  been  loved 


Pluperfect  Tense. 


Singular. 

1.  Had  been  loved 

2.  Hadst  been  loved 

3.  Had  been  loved 


Plural 

1.  Had  been  loved 

2.  Had  been  loved 

3.  Had  been  loved 


Future  Tense.' 


Singular. 

1.  Shall  or  will  be  loved 

2.  Shalt  or  wilt  be  loved 

3.  Shall  or  will  be  loved 


Plural. 

1.  Shall  or  will  be  loved 

2.  Shall  or  will  be  loved 

3.  Shall  or  will  be  loved 


IC7  A  Pasrive  Verb  is  formed  by  putting  the  Pott  Participle  ot 
any  octtoc  verb  after  the  verb  to  be  throug^h  all  its  rooodi  and 
tenses.— K.  136, 127. 
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SNQLX8B  BTTKOI.OOT. 


Cf  Vbrbs. 

Ftttore^Perfect  Tense. 

SiHSvlar,  Phiral.  ^ 

1.  Shall  or  will  hare  been  loved  1.  Shall  or  will  have  been  loved 

S.  Shalt  or  wUt  have  been  toved  t.  ShaU  or  will  have  been  loved 

a.  Shall  or  will  have  been  loved  8.  Shall  o>-  will  have  been  loved 

Potential  Mood. 
Preeent  Tense. 


SfngtfUMr* 
1.  May  «r  can  be  loved 
3.  Mayst  or  canst  be  loved 
8.  May  or  can  be  loved 


Pltiral. 

1.  May  or  can  be  loved 

2.  May  or  can  be  loved 

3.  May  or  can  be  loved 


Past. 


SiMgukar, 
1.  Might,  dec,  be  loved 
9.  Mightst  be  loved 
3.  Might  be  loved 


Plural. 
1.  Might  be  loved 
9.  Might  be  loved 
3.  Might  be  loved 


Perfect. 


Singular. 
1.  May,  dEC,  have  been  loved 
3.  Mayst  have  been  loved 
3.  May  have  been  loved 


Plural. 
1.  May  have  been  loved 
3.  May  have  been  loved 
3.  May  have  been  loved 


Pluperfect. 


Singular. 
1.  Might,  d(c.,  have  been  loved 
9.  Mic^itst  have  been  loved 
t.  Might  have  been  loved 


Plural. 
1.  Might  have  been  loved 
9.  Might  have  been  loved 
3.  Might  have  been  loved 


^NOIISa  XTYXOLOOT 


Of  Verbs. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 


1.  If*  I  be  loved 
S.  If  thou  be  loTdd 
S.  If  he  be  loved 


1.  If  we  be  loved 
S.  If  you  be  loved 
8.  If  they  be  loved 


Past. 


Singular, 

FkareA* 

W 

1.  If  I  wer^  loved 

1.  If  we  were  loved 

2.  If  thou  wert  loved 

9.  If  you  were  loved 

jBi  . 

3.  If  he  were  loved 

3.  If  they  were  loved 

^^^v  ''ii'''rt'C^ 

Imperative  Mood, 


ft.  Be  thou  loved 


Plural. 
S.  Be  ye  or  you  loved 


Infinitive  Mood. 

Presentf  To  be  loved       Ptffeetf  To  have  been  loved 

PARTICIFLKS. 
Pres.  Being  loved.    Ptut,  Been  loved   Perf.  Having  been  loved 


*  The  pupil  may  at  times  be  requested  to  throw  out  iff  and  put 
wtlesff  tJumghf  v>Jut?ur,  or  Ustf  in  its  place. 

ID*  After  the  pupil  is  expert  hi  going  over  the  t^njies  of  the  verb 
as  they  are,  he  may  be  taught  to  omit  all  the  auziUaries  but  em,  and 
go  over  the  verb  ttius :  Preeeift  Potential,  I  inoy  love ;  thou  im^tt 
love ;  he  may  love,  Ac. ;  and  then  with  the  pext  auzilifury,  thus:  1 
can  love ;  thou  eatut  love ;  he  em  love,  ds'c. ;  and  then  with  imut, 
thus :  I  muet  love ;  thou  timet  love ;  he  maet  love,  Ac. ;  and  then 
with  the  auziUaries  of  the  Poet  Potential,  X\m :  I  migM  love ;  thou 
mightet  l0Y9,  Ac, 
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Of  Verbs. 

Exercises  on  the  Verb  Passive, 

They  are  loved ;  we  were  loved ;  thou  art 
loved ;  it  is  loved ;  she  vras  loved ;  he  has  been 
loved ;  you  have  been  loved ;  I  have  been 
loved ;  thou  hadst  been  loved ;  we  shall  be 
loved  ;  thou  wilt  be  loved  ;  they  will  be  loved ; 
I  shall  have  been  loved ;  you  will  have  been 
loved. 

He  can  be  loved  ;  thou  mayst  be  loved ;  she 
must  be  loved ;  they  might  be  loved ;  ye  would 
be  loved ;  they  should  be  loved ;  I  could  be 
loved ;  thou  canst  have  been  loved ;  it  may 
have  been  loved  ;  you  might  have  been  loved  ; 
if  I  be  loved  ;*  thou  wert  loved ;  we  be  loved ; 
they  be  loved. — Be  thou  loved  ;  be  ye  loved ; 
you  be  loved. — To  be  loved ;  loved. ;  having 
been  loved ;  to  have  been  loved ;  being  loved. 

Promiscuous  Exercises  on  Verbs,  and  Cases 
of  Nouns  and  Pronouns, 

Tie  John's  shoes ;  this  is  Jane's  bonnet ; 
ask  mamma ;  he  has  learned  his  lesson ;  she 
invited  him  ;  your  father  may  commend  you ; 
he  was  baptized  ;  the  minister  baptized  him  ; 
we  should  have  delivered  our  message  ;  papa 
will  reprove  us ;  divide  the  apples  ;  the  cap- 
tain had  commanded  his  soldiers  to  pursue  the 
enemy  ;  Eliza  diverted  her  brother ;  a  hunter 
killed  a  hare ;  were*  I  loved ;  were  we  good 
we  should  be  happy .t 


*  A  conjunction  Is  frequ«nt1y  to  o%  understood  here 
t  See  exercises  of  a  diffsrent  sort,  page  ftS. 
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Of  Verbs. 


An  Activ  or  a  Neuter  Verb  may  be  conjugated  through  all  its 
moods  and  tenses,  by  adding  its  Present  Participle  to  the  verb 
To  be.  This  is  called  the  progressive  form ;  because  it  expresses 
tj)e  eontio)iation  of  action  or  si;.ate :  Thus,-^ 


Present. 
I  am  Ipving 
Thou  art  loving 
He  is  loving,  &c. 


Past. 
I  was  loving 
Thou  wast  loving 
He  was  loving,  d;c. 


The  Present  and  Past  Indicative  are  also  conjugated  by  the  assuttmci 
of  do,  called  the  emphatic /orm :  Thus,-' 


Present. 
I  do  love 
Xhou  dost  love 
lie  does  love,  dec. 


Past. 
I  did  love 
Tliou  didst  love 
He  did  love,  ^c. 


RULK  I. 


Verbs  ending  m  ss,  sh,  ch,  x,  or  o,  form  the  third  person  singular 
pf  the  Present  Indicative,  by  adding  es :  Thus,— 

Ue  dress-ea,  march-es,  brush-es,  fix-es,  go-et. 

Rule  IL 

Verbs  in  y,  change  y  into  i  before  the  terminations  est,  es,  eth,  emd 
«d ;  6Mf  not  before  ing ;  y,  with  a  vowel  before  it,  is  not  changed  into  i  t 

Pres.  Try,  triest,  tries,  or  trieth.         Past.  Tried,     Part.  Trying. 
Pres.  Tray,  prayest,  prays,  or  prayeth.  I*a«<.  Prayed.  Part.  Praying. 


RvLi  HI. 

Verb*  accented  on  the  last  syllable,  and  verbs  of  one  syllabU,  tmHiqf 
in  u  single  consonant  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  double  the  final  com* 
foiMMl  before  the  terminations  est,  eth,  ed,  ing;  but  never  before  ii 
Thus,-' 

Allot,  allottest,  allots,  allotteth,  allotted,  allotting. 
Dlot,  blottest,  blots,  blotteth,  blotted,  blotting 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 

A  regular  verb  is  one  that  forms  its  fast 
tense  and  fast  participle  by  adding  d  or  ed  to 
the  present :  as,  Love^  lovedy  loved. 

An  irregular  verb  is  one  that  does  not  form 
both  its  past  tense  and  past  participle  by  add« 
ing  d  or  ed  to  the  present ;  as,  « 


Past.     Past  Participle. 
abode         abode 
been 


Present, 

Abide 

Am  was 

Arise  arose         ansen 

Awake  awoke  r*  awaked 

BeSr,  tobringforthhoTOy^  bare  bom 

Be§r,  to  carry  bore,  bare  borne 


Beat 

Begin 

Bend 

Bereave 

Beseech 

Bid, /or- 

Bind,  tin- 

Bite 

Bleed 

Blow 

Bre&k 

Breed 


beat  beaten,  or  beat 

began  begun 

bent  R  bent  r 

bereft  r  bereft  at 

besought  besought 

bad,  b&de  bidden 

bound  bound 

bit  bitten,  bit 

bled  bled 

blew  blown 

broke  broken 

bred  bred 


L-k  0t^9tm-a 


*  ThoM  rerbn  which  are  cenjuf«t6d  Mgularly,  m  wt U  m  irNgV- 
Urly,  are  marked  with  an  R. 

t  J#rf  know  mwtiiMdtlMii  bar*.       tK.  118. 


.XNOLISK  ETTMOLOOir. 


Present. 
Bring 
Build,  re- 
Burst 
Buy 
Cast 
Catch 
Chide 
Choose 


Of  Ireegular  Ysrbs. 

Past.        Past  Participle. 
brought  brought 


built* 

burst 

bought 

cast 

caught  R 

chid 

chose 


Cleave,  to  adhere  clave  r 


built 

burst 

bought 

cast 

caught  R 

chidden,orchid 

chosen 

cleaved 


Cleave,  to  split    clove,  or  cleft  cloven,  or  cleft 

Cling  clung 

Clothe  clothed 

Come,  fee-  came 

Cost  cost 

Crow  crew  r 

Creep  crept 

Cut  cut 


clung 

clad  R 

come 

cost 

crowed 

crept 

cut 

dared 

dared 

d^alt  R 


Dare,  to  venture  durst 

Daxe^to  challenge  is  r  dared 

Deal  dSalt  r 

Dig  dug,  ordigged  dug,  or  digged 

Do,  mt5-tin-t        did  done 

Draw,  witJi"        drew  drawn 


*  BuQdt  dwell,  ftnd  ««v«ral  other  TeiiM,  hare  the  regnlir  foim 
kriUa,  imtUa,  4ec.-«ee  K.  No.  lift. 

t  The  compound  rerbs  are  conjugated  like  the  simple,  \>y  prete* 
toff  the  lyUiMts  apptiided  to  them :  thuii  Und9,  tmHit  mitut. 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 


Present.  Past. 

Drink  drank 

Drive  drove 

Dwell  dwelt  r 

Eat  ate* 

Fall,  6e.  fell 

Feed  fed 

Feel  felt 

Fight  fought 

Find  found 
Flee,  from  a  foe  fled 

Fling  flung 

Fly,  as  a  bird  flew 

Forbear  forbore 

Forget  forgot 

Forsake  forsook 

Freeze  froze 

Get,  be-far-  gott 

Gild  gilt  R 

Gird,  be-en-  girt  r 

Give,  for-mis'  gave 

Go  went 

Grave,  en-  r  graved 

Grind  ground 

Grow  grew 


Past  Participle, 
arunk 
driven 

dwelt  R — -p.  41,  &• 
eaten* 
fallen 
fed 
felt 
fought 
found 
fled 
flung 
flown 
forborne 
forgotten,  forgot 
forsaken 
frozen 
got,  goltent 
gilt  R 
girt  R 
given 
gone 
graven 
ground 
grown 


*  I  have  excluded  eat  as  the  Past  and  Past  Participle  of  this  verb, 
for  though  sometimes  used  by  Milton  and  a  few  others,  the  use  of 
it  does  not  rest  on  good  authority,  and  this  verb  is  sxilBciently 
Irregular  already. 

t  Oof  and  begtt  are  often  used  in  the  Scriptures  for  g§i  and 
Hgel. 

I  Oeflfii  is  nearly  •h$Ut«.  Its  conponnd  ffg^tttn  is  stUl  in 
food  use. 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 


Present. 

Past.    I 

^ast  Participle 

Hang 

hung 

hung* 

Have 

had 

had 

Hear 

heard 

heard 

Hew,  rough- 

hewed 

hewn  R 

Hide 

hid 

hidden,  or  hid 

Hit 

hit 

hit 

Hold  he^with" 

held 

held 

J  ■ 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

Keep 

kept 

kept 

Knit 

knit  R 

knit  or  knitted 

Know 

knew 

known 

Lade 

laded 

laden 

Lay,  in- 

laid 

laid 

Lead,  mis* 

led 

led 

Leave 

left 

left 

Lend 

lent 

lent 

Let 

let 

let 

Lie,  to  lie  down  lay 

lain,  or  Ii^n 

Load 

loaded 

laden  r 

Lose 

lost 

lost 

Make 

made 

made 

Mean 

mdant 

m^ant 

Meet 

met 

met 

!How 

mowed 

mown  R 

*  Jfoif » to  take  vnvf  Ufa  by  banging,  li  regular :  M,  The  robbei 
was  KtMiHf  Iwt  the  gown  was  htmg  up.  ^ 
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Present 
Pay,  re- 
Put 
Quit 
Read 
Rend 
Rid 
Ride 
Ring 
Rise,  a- 
Riyc 
Run 
Saw 
Say 
See 
Seek 
Seethe 
Sell 
Send 
Set,  6e- 
Shake 
Shape,  mis- 
Shave 
Shear 
Shed 
Shine 


Of  Irregular  Vsrbs. 

Past.       Past  Participle. 

paid  paid 

put  put 

quit,  or  quitted  quit  r 

rSad  r^ad 

rent  rent 

rid  rid 

rode  ridden,  or  rode 

rang,  or  rung*  rung 


rose 

rived 

ran 

sawed 

said 

saw 

sought 


risen 

riven 

run 

sawn  R 

said 

seen 

sought 


seethed,  or  sod  sodden 


sold 

sent 

set 

shook 

shaped 

shaved 

shore  r 

shed 

shone  r 


sold 
sent 
set 

shaken 
shapen  r 
shaven  r 
shorn 
shed 
shone  r 


in . 


*  Wliera  the  Put  migiil  b«  eith«r  mtg  or  %uig,  Ac.,  I  hav*  flTev 
Mf  Jhe  pitfereDce,  which  it  certainly  ought  to  haTt. 
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* 

Of  Irregular  Verbs. 

Present 

Past. 

Past  Participle, 

^-         Shoe 

shod 

shod 

'^           Shoot 

shot 

shot 

?•          Show* 

showed 

shown 

Shrink 

shrank,  or  shmnk  shrunk 

•y-         Shred 

shred 

shred 

^          Shut 

shut 

shut 

1      Sin^ 
^^^«    Sink 

sang,  or  sung 

sung 

sank,  or  sunk 

sunk 

Sit 

satt 

sitten,  or  satt 

Slay 

slew 

slain 

Sleep 

slept 

slept 

Slide 

slid 

slidden 

Sling 

slang,  or  slung 

slung 

»ink 

slank,  or  slunk 

slunk 

51it 

slit,  or  slitted 

slit,  or  slitted    . 

Smite 

smote 

smitten 

Sow 

sowed 

sown  R 

Speak,  6c- 

spoke,  spake 

spoken 

Speed 

sped 

sped 

Spend,  mis 

-spent 

spent 

Spill 

spilt  R 

spilt  R 

Spin 

span,  or  spun 

spun 

Spit,  6e- 

spat,  or  spit 

spitten,  or  spitf 

*  Or  ShnOf  ihewedf  «Ae«rfi— pronounced  thoWf  ice.    See  Note  next 

t  Many  authors,  both  here  and  in  America,  use  aate  as  the  Past 

TO  flTe» 


<«i  to  glut. 

t  Sitt9n  and  jpt^tn  are  preferable  though  obsolescent.  ^  - 
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Present, 

Split 

Spread  be- 

Spring 

Stand,  with'6cc*  stood 

Steal 

Stick 

Sting 

Stink 

Stride,  be- 

Strike 

String 

Strive 

Strew,*  be" 

Strow 

Swear 

Sweat 

Sweep 

Swell 

Swim 

Swing 

Take,  be-  &c.    took 

Teach,  ww-rc-  taught 

TeSr,  wn-  tore 

Tell  told 


Of  Irreuglar  Verbs. 

Past.  Past  Participle. 

split  split 

spread  spread 

sprang,or  sprung  sprung    * 

stood 
stole  stolen 

stuck  stuck 

stung  stung 

stank,  or  stunk  stunk 
strode,  or  slrid    stridden      [en] 
struck  struck,  strick 

Strang,  or  strung  strung 
strove  striven 

strewed  strewed,or  [ed 

strewed  strown,  strow 

swore,  or  sware  sworn 
sweat  sweat 

swept  swept 

swelled  swollen  r 

swam,  or  swum  swum 
swang,  07*  swung  swung 

taken 


taught 

torn 

told 


*  Strtie  and  shew  are  now  giving  way  to  strtno  and  »how,  as  th 
pronounced. 
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Of  Irregular  Verbs. 


Present, 
Think,  fee- 
Thrive 
Throw 
Thrust 
Tread 
Wax 
Wear 
Weave 
Weep 
Win 
Wind 
Work 
Wring 
Write 


JSast, 

tKwdght 

throve 

threw 

thrust 

trod 

waxed 

wore 

wove 

wept 

won 

wound 

wrought  R 

wrung 

wrote 


Past^  Participle. 
thought 
thriven 
thrown 
thrust 
trodden 
waxen  r 
worn 
woven 
wept 
won 
wound 

wrought,  worked 
wrung 
Written 


Ikftetive  verbs  are  those  which  want  some  of  their  moods  and 

tenses. 


Frtsent.     Past. 
Can,     could. 
May,     might, 
Must,    must, 
Ought,  ought, 
-•  ■■       quoth, 


Puti  Participle. 


Present.     Past.   Past  Participle. 
Shall,      should,  • 

Will,       would,  

Wis,       wist,      — — — — — 

Wit  or  J  ^^.       

Wot,    }  ^®*»      


EXERCISES  OK  THE  IRREGULAR  VERfiS. 

Name  the  Past  Tense  and  Past  Participle  of 

Take,  drive,  creep,  begin,  abide,  buy,  bring, 
arise,  catch,  bereave,  am,  burst,  draw,  drink, 
fly,  flee,  fall,  get,  give,  go,  feel,  forsake,  grow, 
have,  hear,  hide,  keep,  know,  lose,  pay,  ride, 
ring)  shake,  run,  seek,  selli  Boe^  sit,  slayi  slide. 
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Of  Adverbs. 

An  adverb  v&  a  word  joined  to  a  verh^  an 
adjective^  or  another  adverb,  to  express  some 
quality  or  circumstance  of  timet  place,  or  man' 
ner,  respecting  it;  as,  Ann  speaks  distinctly; 
she  is  remarkably  diligent,  and  reads  very  cor^ 
rectly. 

A  LIST  OF  ADVERBS. 

*  So,  no,  not,  nay,  yea,  yes,  too,  well,  up, 
very,  forth,  how,  why,  far,  now,  then,  ill, 
soon,  much,  here,  there,  where,  when,  whence, 
thence,  still,  tmore,  most,  little,  less,  least, 
thus,  since,  ever,  never,  while,  whilst,  once, 
twice,  thrice,  first,  scarcely,  quite,  rather,  again, 
ago,  seldom,  often,  indeed,  exceedingly,  al- 
ready, hither,  thither,  whether,  doubtless,  hap- 
ly, perhaps,  enough,  daily,  always,  sometimes, 
almost,  alone,  peradventure,  backward,  for- 
ward, upward,  downward,  together,  apart, 
asunder,  viz.,  to  and  fro,  in  fine. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

,  *  A$  and  «o,  without  a  correspcr.dlng  as  or  50,  are  adverbs. 

The  generality  of  those  words  that  end  in  ly^  are  adverbs  of  man- 
her  or  quality.  They  are  formed  from  adjectives  by  adding  ly;  as 
from  fooKth  comes  foolishly. 

The  compounds  of  Aare,  therst  w?iere,  and  hithert  thither,  and 
whither,  are  all  adverbs ;  except  therefore  and  wherefore f  occasionally 
conjunctions. 

Some  adverbs  are  compared  like  adjectives;  as,  often,  oftener, 
eftenest.  Such  words  as  ashore^  afoot,  aground,  dec,  are  all  ad- 
verbs. 

t  When  more  and  most  qualifv  noims  they  are  adjectives;  but  in 
every  other  situation  they  are  adverbs. 

An  adjective,  with  a  preposition  before  it,  is  by  some  called  an  ad- 
verb ;  as,  in  general,  in  haste,  &c.,  i.  e.  generally,  hastily. — It  would 
be  a  piece  of  vexatious  refinement  to  make  children,  in  parsing,  call 
in  general,  an  adverb,  instead  of  in  a  preposition— jjrenera2,  an  adjec- 
tive, having  way  or  view  understood.  That  such  phrases  are  con- 
vertible into  adverbs  is  not  a  good  reason  for  calling  them  so. 

Tliere  are  many  words  that  are  sometimes  used  as  adverbs ;  as,  I 
am  more  aflraid  than  ever;  and  sometimes  as  adjectives;  as^  He  has 
more  wealth  than  wisdom.— See  next  page 
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Exercises  on  Adverbs,  Irregular  Verbs,  &c. 

Immediately  the  cock  crew.  Peter  wept 
bitterly.  He  is  here  now.  She  went  away 
yesterday.*  They  came  to-day.  They  will 
perhaps  buy  some  to-morrow.  Ye  shall  know 
hereafter.  She  sung  sweetly.  Cats  soon  learn 
tot  catch  mice.  Mary  rose  up  hastily.  They 
that  have  enoughj  may  soundly  ^leep.  Cain 
wickedly  slew  his  brother.  I  saw  him  long 
ago.  He  is  a  very  good  man.  Sooner  or  later 
all  must  die  You  read  too  little.  They  talk 
too  much.  James  acted  wisely.  How  many 
lines  can  you  repeat  ?  You  ran  hastily.  He 
speaks  fluently.  Then  were  they  dad.  He 
fell  fast  asleep.  She  should  not  hold  her  head 
a- wry.  The  ship  was  driven  ashore.  No,  in- 
deed. They  are  all  alike.  Let  him  that  is 
athirst  drink  freely.  The  oftener  you  read 
attentively,  the  more  you  will  improve. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

*  To-day,  yesterday,  and  to-morrow,  are  always  nouns,  for  they  are 
p<wts  of  time ;  as,  Yesterday  is  past,  to-day  is  passing,  and  we  may 
never  see  to-morrow. — Wlien  these  words  answer  to  the  question 
when,  they  are  governed  by  a  preposition  understood  ;  as,  When  will 
John  cume  home  ?  (ou)  to-morrow,  for  he  went  away  (on)  yesterday. 

Much  is  used,  I.  As  an  adverb ;  as.  It  is  much  better  to  give  than  to 
receive. 

2.  As  an  adjective ;  as,  In  much  wisdom  is  tiiuc\ grief. 

3.  As  a  noun;  as,  Where  much  is  given  much  is  re- 

quired. 

In  strict  propriety,  however,  much  can  never  be  a  noun,  but  an  adjec- 
tive ;  for  were  the  question  to  be  asked.  Much  what  is  given  1  it 
would  be  necessary*  to  add  a  nounf  and  say,  Where  much  grace  is 
given,  much  gratitude  is  required. 

t  To,  before  the  infinite  of  verbs,  is  an  adverb,  according  to  John 
son,  and  according  to  Murray,  a  preposition.    The  two  together  may 
be  called  the  infinitive. 

t  Enough  (a  sufRciency)  is  here  a  noun.  Its  plural,  enow,  is  ap- 
plied, like  many,  to  things  that  are  numbered.  Enough,  an  adjective, 
(ike  much,  should  perlu^  be  applied  only  to  things  that  are  weighed 
or  measured 
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Of  Prepositions, 

A  Preposition  is  a  word  put  before  nouns 
and  pronouns,  to  show  the  relation  between 
them  ;  as,  He  sailed  from  Leith  to  London  tTi 
two  days. 

A  LIST  OF  PREPOSITIONS. 
Tohe  got  aecuratelyhyheart. 

About,  above,  according  to,  across,  after, 
against,  along,  amid^  amidst,  among,  amongst, 
around,  at,  athwart.  Bating,  before,  behind, 
below,  beneath,  besides,  beside,  between,  be- 
twixt, beyond,  by.  Concerning.  Down,  dur- 
ing. Except,  excepting.  For,  p-  *^  *•  from.  In, 
into,  instead  of.  Near,  nigh.  Of,  off,  on, 
over,  out  of.  Past.  Regarding,  respecting, 
round.  Since.  Through,  throughout,  till,  to, 
touching,  towards.*  Under,  underneath,  unto, 
up,  upon.     With,  within,  without. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Every  preposition  requires  an  objective  case  after  it.— When  a 
preposition  does  not  govern  an  objective  case,  it  becomes  an  adverb; 
as,  He  rides  tAout.  But  in  sucli  phrases  as,  cast  up,  hold  out,  fall  otiy 
the  words  up,  out^  and  on,  must  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  verb, 
rather  than  as  prepositions  or  adverbs. 

Some  words  are  used  as  prepositions  in  one  place,  and  as  adverbs 
in  another ;  thus,  before  is  a  preposition  witen  it  refers  to  place ;  as, 
He  stood  before  the  door ;  and  an  adverb  when  it  refers  to  time : 
as.  Before  tnat  Philip  called  thee,  I  saw  thee.  The  word  before, 
however,  and  otiiers  in  similar  situations,  may  still  be  considered  as 
prepositions,  if  we  supply  an  appropriate  noun ;  as,  Before  the  time 
that  Philip,  Ac. 

*  Totemrds  is  a  preposition,  but  toward  is  an  adjective,  and  means, 
**  Ready  to  do  or  learn ;  compliant  with  duty ;  not  froward."  To* 
tpord  is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  towarde. 

The  IneeparabU  Prepositions  are  omitted,  because  an  explanation 
of  them  can  impait  no  information  without  a  previous  knowled^fe 
of  the  radical  word.  Suppose  the  pupil  told  that  con  means  together, 
will  this  explain  convene  to  him  ?  No :  he  must  first  be  toM  that 
vene  signifies  to  come,  and  then  CON,  together.  Would  it  not  lie 
better  to  tell  him  at  once  that  convene  means  to  come  or  call  together^ 

Some  grammarians  distribute  adverbs  into  classes :  such  as  ad- 
verbs  of  negation,  formation,  &c. ;  prepositions  into  e^rable  and 
inseparable ;  and  conjunctions  into  seven  classes,  besides  the  two 
mentioned  next  page.  Such  a  classificatioa  has  been  omitted  here, 
because  its  utility  is  questionable. 
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A  Conjunction  is  a  word  which  joins  words 
and  sentences  together ;  as,  You  and  I  must 
go  to  Leith ;  but  Peter  may  stay  at  home.    ' 

A  LIST  OP  CONJUNCTIONS. 

Copulative, — Also,  and,  because,  both,  for,* 
if,  since,  that,  then,  therefore,  wherefore. 

Disjunctive, — -Ahhough,  as,  as  well  as,  but, 
either,  except,  lest,  neither,  nor,  notwithstand- 
ing, or,  provided,  so,  than,  though,  unless, 
whether,  yet. 

EXERCISES  ON  CONJUNCTIONS,  &C. 

Though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  he 
became  poor.  Blessed  are  the  meek ;  for 
they  shall  inherit  the  earth.  The  life  is  more 
than  meat,  and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment. 
Consider  the  ravens ;  for  they  neither  sow 
nor  reap ;  which  have  neither  store-house  nor 
barn  ;  and  God  feedeth  them.  You  aro  happy, 
because  you  are  good. 

OBSERVATIONS^ 

*  When /or  can  be  turned  into  because,  it  is  a  tonjunetion. 

Several  words  which  are  marked  as  adverbs  in  Johnson's  Die- 
tionary,  are  in  many  Grammars  marked  as  conjunctions ;  such  as, 
AUieit,  elsef  moreover,  likewise,  otherwise,  nevertheless,  then^  therefore^ 
wherefore.  Whether  they  be  called  adverbs  or  conjunctions,  it  sig-> 
nifies  but  little. 

But,  in  some  cases,  is  an  adverb;  as,  "  We  are  but  (only)  of  yes- 
terday, and  know  nothing." 

Sometimes  the  same  words  are  used  as  conjunctions  in  one  place, 
and  as  prepositions  or  adverbs  in  another  place ;  as,  Since  (conj.) 
we  must  part,  let  us  do  it  peaceably;  I  have  not  seen  him  nnce 
(prep.)  that  time ;  Our  friendship  commenced  long  since  (adv.)t 

t  As  many  distinctions,  howevf^r  proper  in  themselves,  mav  prpve 
more  hurtful  than  useful,  they  s  'jould  not  be  made  till  tue  learner 
bo  perfectly  acquaie^)  imBk  Uie  jnore  obvious  facts. 
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(y  INTERJECTIONS. 

An  Interjection  is  a  word  'which  expresses 
some  emotion  of  the  speaker ;  as,  Oh,  what  a 
sight  is  here  !    Well  done ! 

A  LIST  OF  INTERJECTIONS. 

Adieu  !  ah !  alas !  alack  !  away !  aha  I  be- 
gone !  hark !  ho !  ha !  he !  hail !  halloo !  hum ! 
hush!  huzza!  hist!  hey-day!  lo!  O!  0 
strange !  0  brave !  pshaw !  see !  well-a-day,  dec. 

CORRBCT  THK  FOLLOWING  ErRORS. 


I  saw  a  boy  which  is  blind.* 

I  saw  a  flock  or  gooses. 

This  is  the  liorae  wlio  was  lost. 

This  is  the  hat  whom  I  wear. 

John  is  here  ;  she  is  a  good  boy. 

The  hen  lays  his  eggs. 

Jane  is  here ;  he  reads  well. 

I  saw  two  mouses. 

The  dog  follows  her  master. 

This  two  horses  eat  liay. 

John  met  three  mans. 

We  saw  two  childs. 

He  has  but  one  teeth. 

The  well  is  ten  foot  deep. 

Look  at  the  oxos. 

This  horse  will  let  me  ride  on  her. 

1  can  stay  this  two  hours. 

I  have  two  pen-knifes. 

My  lady  has  got  his  fan. 

Two  pair  of  ladies*8  gloves. 

Henry  the  Eighth  had  six  wifes. 

I  saw  the  man  which  sings. 

We  saw  an  ass  who  brayed  at  us. 

They  will  stay  this  two  days. 


We  was  not  there.t 
I  loves  him. 
He  love  me. 
Thou  have  been  busy. 
He  dare  not  speak. 
She  need  not  do  it. 
Was  you  there  ? 
Tou  was  not  there. 
We  was  sorry  for  it. 
Thou  might  not  go. 
He  dost  not  learn. 
If  I  does  that. 
Thou  may  do  !t. 
You  was  never  there. 
The  book  were  lost. 
Thou  will  better  stop. 
The  horses  was  told. 
The  boys  was  raiding. 
I  teaches  him  grammar. 
He  are  not  attentive  to  it. 
Thou  shall  not  go  out. 
If  I  bees  not  at  home. 
Thou  can  do  notliing  for  me. 
John  need  not  go  now. 


*  These  exercises  will  at  once  amuae  and  improve  the  pupil- 
See  Syntax,  Rule  H  and  15. 

f  Syntax,  Rule  I. 
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ON  PARSING. 

Hatiko  the  exercises  on  Parsing*  and  Syntax  in  on«  volume 
with  the  Grammar,  is  a  convenience  so  exceedingly  great,  that 
it  must  be  obvious.  The  following  set  of  exercises  on  Parsing 
are  arranged  on  a  plan  neto  and  important. 

All  the  most  material  points,  and  those  that  are  apt  to'puszlo 
the  pupil,  have  been  selected,  and  made  the  subject  of  a  whole 
page  of  exercises,  and,  where  very  imjportant,  of  two.  By  this 
means,  the  same  point  must  come  so  oiten  under  his  eye,  and  be 
so  often  repeated,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  make  a  strong  impression 
on  his  mind ;  and  even  should  he  forget  it,  it  will  be  easy  to 
refresh  his  memory  by  turning  to  it  again. 

To  give  full  scope  to  the  pupil's  discriminating  powers,  the 
exercises  contain  all  the  parts  of  speech,  promiscuously  arranged, 
to  be  used  thus :— > 

1.  After  the  pupil  has  got  the  definition  of  a  noun,  exercise 
him  in  going  over  any  part  of  the  exercises  in  parsing,  and  point- 
ing out  the  NOUNS  only.  This  will  oblige  him  to  exercise  hit 
powers  of  discrimination,  in  distinguishing  the  nouns  from  the 
other  words,  t 

2.  After  getting  the  definition  of  an  adjective,  exercise  him  in 
selecting  all  the  adjectivea  from  the  other  words,  and  telling  toAy 
they  are  adjectives. 

3.  After  getting  all  the  pronoune  very  accurately  by  heart,  let 
him  point  out  them,  in  addition  to  the  nouns  and  adjectives. 

4.  Then  the  ver6,  without  telling  what  f  orf ,  or  what  nwmbn^ 
or  peraon^  or  tenee^  for  several  weeks,  or  longer,  till  he  can  dis* 
tinguish  it  with  great  readiness. 

5.  Then  the  definition  of  an  adverb^  after  which  exercise  him 
oreUly  with  manv  short  senteaces  containing  adverbs,  and  then 
on  those  in  the  book. 


*  ParH  should  be  pronounced  jpercc,  and  not  parjr.~See  Key,  p.  71. 

t  Those  accustomed  to  use  Mr.  Murray's  lessons  in  parsing,  will 
porhapi  think  the  following  too  difHciilt ;  let  such,  however,  reflect, 
thit  Mr.  Murray*s  are  too  easy ;  for  when  no  other  words  are  intro- 
duced than  in  eurtiele  and  a  noun,  no  exercise  is  given  to  the  pupll*s 
Jvdfement  at  all ;  for  in  every  sentence  he  finds  only  an  artieU  and 
a  MMii ;  and  in  the  next  m(  only  an  mrHele,  an  •djeetivet  and  a  nomn, 
and  so  on.  There  is  no  room  for  discrimination  here,  and  yet  dis- 
criminaUon  ts  the  very  thing  he  sbonhi  be  teught. 
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6.  Get  all  the  prepositions  by  heart,  for  it  is  imnossible  to 
give  such  a  delinition  of  a  preposition  as  will  lead  a  child  to  dis- 
tinguish  it  with  certainty  from  everj'  other  soit  of  word. 

7.  Get  all  the  conjunctions  by  heart.  They  have  beep  alpha- 
beticidly  arranged,  like  the  prepositions,  to  facilitate  th<*  com- 
mitting of  them  to  memory. 

'  8.  After  tliii,  the  pupil,  if  very  young,  may  50  ovet  all  the 
exercises,  by  pai-sing  every  word  in  the  most  simple  nrMumer, 
viz.,  by  sayini;  sucli  a  word,  a  nouu,  giug^diWy  without  teU^pg  its 
ginder  ana  cose  ;  such  a  word,  a  v«rfr,  without  telling  its  ntturet 
number^  person^  temttj  and  mood. 

9.  In  the  next  and  last  course,  he  should  go  over  the  Aw^r- 
ciscs,  and  tell  every  thing  about  nouaa  and  verbs,  &c.,  as  shown 
in  die  example  below. 

ICT*  In  the  Exorcises  on  Parsing,  tlio  »e»titees  on  every  page  vo 

numbered  by  small ^j,'i<re<,  to  enable  the  reader  to  find  out  any  8t»a 
tence  in  the  Key  which  ha  niaywish  to  consult. 

The  small  letters  rerer  to  the  Nos.  t^or  example,  p.  in  the  first 
sentence  of  No.  «.,  directs  the  learner  to  turn  to  No  p.  page  74,  and 
remark  that  it  says,  ^*  The  veri)  to  be,  or  to  have,  is  often  understood  ,**' 
intimating  to  hhn  by  tins  reference,  that  to  he  is  understood  after 
man  in  ihe  first  sentence  of  No. «. 

O  how  stupendous  was  the  power 

That  raised  nie  with  a  word ! 
And  every  day  and  every  hour 

I  lean  upon  the  Lord. 

O,  an  interjection — ko»,  an  adverb— «f«pfiMfo«i«,  an  a(]ycctive,in  the 
positive  degree,  compared  by  more  and  most ;  as,  stupendous,  more 
fctupendous,  most  stupendous — ipm,  a  verb  neuter,  tliird  person  sin- 
gular, past  Indicative,  (^agreeing  with  its  nominative  putrcr,  here  put 
after  it)— IA«,  an  article,  the  definite— powtr,  a  noun,  singular,  neu- 
ter, the  nominative — tkmt,  a  relative  pronoun,  singular,  neuter,  the 
nominative,  here  used  for  which ;  its  antecedent  is  pernor— roised,  a 
verb,  active,  third  person,  singular,  past,  indicative,  (agreeing  with 
its  nominative  thmt)—me,  the  first  personal  pronoun,  singiusur,  mas- 
culine, or  feminine,  the  objective,  (governed  by  rat««f)--iv«<A,  a  prepo- 
sition—a,  an  article,  the  indefinite — word,  a  noun,  singular,  neuter, 
the  objective,  (governed  by  with) — mmI,  a  conjunction— every,  a  dis- 
tributive pronoun— 4ey,  a  noun,  singular,  neuter,  the  objective,  (be- 
cause the  preposition  tkromgh  or  dwrbtg  Is  understood,)  «ii^  and  eeery, 
as  before— Aour,  a  noun,  singular,  neuter,  the  objective,  (because 
dof  was  in  it,  and  conjunctions  couple  the  same  cases  of  nouns, 
dec.)—/,  the  first  personal  pronoun,  singular,  masculine,  or  feminine, 
the  nominative — /eon,  a  verb,  neuter,  first  person  singular,  present, 
jidicative— «jM>a,  a  preposition— lAe,  an  article,  the  definite— XienI,  a 
noun,  singular,  masculine,  the  objective,  (goremed  by  i^mi.) 


k  few) 
AeHi 

Noi 


*Omit  the  words  within  Um  (  )  tUl  Um  pupU  gtt  Iht  rultt  of  tyatas 
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A.  few  em  sentences  chiefly  intended  as  an  Exercise  on  the 
Aetivt  Verb;  but  to  be  previously  used  as  an  Exercise  on 
Nouns  and  Adjectives. 

No.  a. 

A  good  conscience  and  a  contented  niind  will 
make  a  man'  happy.^  Philosophy  teaches  us 
to  endure  afflictions,  but  Ghristianitv'*  to  en- 
joy  them,  by  turning  them  into  blessings.* 
Virtue  ennobles  the  mind,  but  vice  debases 
it.^  Application,  in  the  early  period  of  lifo, 
will  give  happiness  and  ease  to  succeeding 
years.*  A  good  conscience  fears  nothing.® 
Devotion  promotes  and   strengthens  virtue ; 

Ims  and  regulates  the  temper;  and  fills  the 

^art  v;ith  gratitude  and  praise.^  Dissimula- 
tion degrade?  parts  and  learning,  obscures  the 
lustre  of  every  accomplishment,  and  sinks  us 
into  universal  contempt.' 

If  we  lay  no  restraint  upon  our  lusts,  no  con- 
trol upon  our  appetites  and  passions,  they  will 
hurry  us  into  guilt  and  misery.^  Discretion 
stamps  a  value  upon  all  our  other  qualities ; 
it  instructs  us  to  make  use  of  them  at  proper 
times,  and  turns  them  honourably  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage :  it  shows  itself  alike  in  all  our  words 
and  actions,  and  serves  as  an  unerring  guide 
in  every  occurrence  of  life.®  Shame  and  dis- 
appointment attend  sloth  and  idleness. '°  Indo- 
lence undermines  the  foundation  of  every  virtue, 
and  unfits  a  man  for  the  social  duties  of  life.^^ 

*  Supply  i§0eh$9  «i«,  as  a  reference  to  No.  p.  intimates.— *See  VOT 
on  the  precedinf  page.— See  Key^  page  75,  6tc, 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 
CUefly  on  tlie  Active  Verb— Continued  from  Ust  page. 

No.  a. 

Knowledge  gives  ease  to  solitude,  and**  grace 
fulness  to  retirement.^^  Gentleness  ought  to 
form  our  address,  to  regulate  our  speech,  and 
to  diffuse  itself  over  our  whole  behaviour  ^^ 
Knowledge  makes  our  being^  pleasant  to  us, 
fiUs  the  mind  with  entertaining  views,  and  ad- 
ministers to  it  a  perpetual  series  of  gratifica- 
tions.^^ Meekness  controls  our  angry  passions ; 
candour  our  severe  judgements.^*  Perseverance 
in  labour  will  surmount  every  difficulty.^®  He 
that'  takes  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  others, 
enjoys  part  of  their  good  fortune."  Restless- 
ness of  mind  disqualifies  us  both  for  the  en- 
joyment of  our  peace,  and  the  performance  of 
our  duty  .^^  Sadness  contracts  the  mind ;  mirth 
dilates  it.^^ 

We  should  subject  our  fancies  to  the  govern- 
ment of  reason.2^  Self-conceit,  presumption, 
and  obstinacy,  blast  the  prospect  of  many  a 
youth .2^  Affluence  may  give*^  us  respect  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar ;  but  it  will  not  recommend 
us  to  the  wise  and  good.^^  Complaisance  pro- 
duces good  nature  and  mutual  benevolence, 
encourages  the  timorous,"^  and  soothes  the  tur- 
bulent.^ A  constant  perseverance  in  the  paths 
of  virtue  will  gain  respect.'*  Envy  and  wrath 
shorten  life ;  and  anxiety  bringeth  age  before 
its  time.^  Bad  habits  require  immediate 
reformation.'* 
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BXERCtSSa  IN.  PiJt91N9. 

Chidly  on  the  N«u|er  V«rby  ioclnidlioff  tbe  rerbTai^ 

No.  6. 

Economy  is  no  disgrace :  it  is  better  to  live 
on  a  little**^  than  to  outlive*  a  ^eat  dealJ  A 
virtuous  education  is  a  better  inheritance  than 
a  great  estate.^  Good  and  wise  men  only  can 
be  real  friends.^  Friendship  can  scarcely  ex* 
ist  where  virtue  is  not  the  foundation.^  He^ 
that?  swells  in  prosperity,  will  shrinlt:  in  advcsr- 
sity.^  To  despaii'  in  adversity  is  madness.^ 
From  idleness  arises'  neither  pleasure  nor  adr 
vantage :  we  must  flee  therefore  from  idleness^' 
the  certain  parent  of  guilt  and  ruin.^ 

You  must  not  always  rely  on  promises,^ 
The  peace  of  society  dependeth  on  justice.^ 
He  that'  walketh  with  wise  men  shall  be  wise.^^ 
He  that'  sitteth  with  tlie  profane  is  foolish.^^ 
The  coach  arrives  daily."  The  maU  travels 
fast.^^  Rain  falls  in  great  abundance  here.^^ 
He  sleeps  soundly."  She  dances  gracefuBj.^* 
I  went  to  York."  He  lives  soberly.^®  ^.p 
hurried  to  his  house  in  the  country.^^  They 
smiled.*®  She  laughed.^i*  He  that*  liveth  in 
pleasure  is  dead  while  he  liveth.^  Nothing 
appears  to  be"  so  low  and  mean  as  lying  and 
dissimulation .''^^  Vice  is  its  own  punishment, 
and  virtue  is  its  own  reward.^  Industry  is  the 
road  to  wealth,  and  virtue**  toliappiness.*^ 

*  These  verba  would  bo  ectlTe,  were  a  preposition  Joined  to  tliem. 
Tii«i,«*alM«MflMetMin,**««slieMiaMlqMiiliinir  **ai»lmtk9&tm»,» 
In  this  cMe,  the  preposition  mvet  be  eonsidtred  u  n  fertef  tiM  Tfib. 
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Chiefly  on  the  P^stire  Verb— See  page,  35,  AoMoM. 

No.  C. 

.Virtue  must  be  formed  and  supported  by 
daily  and  rejpeated  exertions.^  You  may  be 
depriyed  of  honour  and  riches  against  your 
will;  but' not  of  virtue  without  your  consent.* 
Virtue  is  connected  with  eminence  in  every 
.liberal  art.^  Many  are  brought  to  ruin  by 
extravagance  and  dissipation.^  The  best  de- 
signs are  often  ruined  by  unnecessary  delay.® 
All  our  recreations  should  be  accompanied  with 
virtue  and  innocence.^  Almost  all  difficulties 
maybe  overcome  by  diligence.^  Old  friends 
aire  prejserved,  and  new  ones  are  procured,  by  a 
grateful  disposition.^  Words  are  like  arrows, 
and  should  not  be  shot  at  random.® 

A  desire  to  be  thought  learned*  often  pre- 
ventisi  our  improvement.*®  Great  merit  is 
often  concealed  under  the  most  unpromising 
appearances.**  Some  talents  are  buried  in 
the  earth,  and  others  are  properly  employed." 
Much  mischief  has  often  been  prevented  by 
tiinely  consideration.*^  True  pleasure  is  only 
io%e  found  in  the  paths  of  virtue;  and  every 
deviation  from  them  will  be  attended  with 
pain.**  Thatt  friend  is  highly  to  be  respected 
at  all  times,  whose  friendship  is  chiefly  distin- 
guished in  adversity.*® 


*  Lmrmdt  here,  la  tn  Mjectlve,  tnd  thovld  b*  jNiMMMwed,  l§mmra 
t  CencemlBC  Met,  eee  Holes,  p.  17. 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSIITG. 
Chiefly  on  the  Passive  Verb— Continued. 

No.  C. 

There  IS  not  a  more  pleasing  exercise  of  the 
mind  than  gratitude :  it  is  accompanied  with 
such  an  inward  satisfaction,  that  the  duty  is 
sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  perfdrmancc;^* 
The  mind  should  be  stored  with  kaowledge, 
and'  cultivated  with  care."  A  pardon  was 
obtained  for  him  from  the  king.*^  Our  most 
sanguine  prospects  have  often  been  blasted;** 
Too  sanguine  hopes  of  any  earthly  thing  should 
never  be  entertained.*®  The  table  of  Diony- 
sius  the  tyrant  was  loaded  with  delicacies  of 
every  kind,  yet  he  could  not  eat.**'  1  have 
long  been  taught,  that  the  afflictions  of  this 
life  are  overpaid  by  that  eternal  weight  of 
glory  which  awaits  the  virtuous."*** 

Greater  virtue  is  required  to  beSr  good  for- 
tune than  bad.*^  Riches  and  honour  have  al- 
ways been  reserved  for  the  good.**  King  Al- 
fred is  said  to  have  divided  the  day  and  night 
into  three  parts :  eight  hours  were  allotted 
for  meals  and  sleep,— eight  were  allotted  for 
business  and  recreation,  and  eight'  for  study 
and  devotion.*^  All  our  actions  should  be 
regulated  by  religion  and  reason.*^  Honours, 
monuments,  and  all  the  works  of  vanity  and 
ambition,  are  demolished  and  dersoyj^d  by 
time ;  but  the  reputation  of  wisdom  is  transmit- 
ted to  posterity.*^  These  two  things  carr^ot 
be  disjoined;  a  pious  life  and  a  happy  death.**^ 
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Ej^SilCISSS  IN  PARSING. 
Different  sort$  of  Verbs  in  the  Imperative. 

No.  d.  ^ 

forget  the  faults  of  others,  and  re%;mber 
your  own.^  Study  universal  rectitude,  and 
cherish  religious  hope.^  Suit  your  desires  to 
things,  and  not  things  to  your  desires.^  Cher- 
ish yiftuoua  prin<$iples,  and  be  ever  steady  in 
ymm  conduct.^  Practise  hunriility,  and  reject 
every  thing  in  dress,  carriage,  or  conversation, 
which  has  any  appearance  of  pride.*  Allow 
nothing  to  interrupt  your  public  or  private 
devotions,  except  the  performance  of  some 
huD^iie  action.^ 

-   **  Learn  to  contemn  all  praise  betimes* 
For*  flattery  is  the  nurse  of  crimes.^^ 

Consider  yourself'  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  and 
deem  nothing  which*  regards  huriianity  unwor- 
thy of  your  notice.®  Presume*  not  in  prosperi- 
ty, and  despair*  not  in  adversity.^  Be  kind 
and  courteous  to  all,  and  be  not  eager**  to  take 
offence  without  just  reason.*®  Beware*  o*"  ill 
customs ;  they  creep*  upon  us  insidiously,  and 
l?y  slow  degrees." 

**  Oh  man,  degenerate  man,  offend  no  more ! 
Got  learn  of  brutes,  thy  Maker  to  adore  l"^* 

Let  your  religion^  connect  preparation  for 
beaten  with  an  honourable  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  active  life.*^  Let  your  words^  agree 
with  your  thoughts,  and^  be  followed  by  your 
actions.** 

t  Oe  tnd  iemm  tie  both  in  th»  ts^rsrafivs.^t  See  N9$*,  next  pa^e. 
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B:8cERqi$ES  IN  PARKING. 
Different  sorts  of  Verbs  in  tlie  Imperative— Continued.* 

No.  d. 

Let  all  your  thoughts,  words,  and  actions, 
be  tinctured*  with  humility,  modesty,  and  can- 
dour.^^  Let  liim  who  wishes  for  an  effectual 
cure  to  all  the  wounds  the  world  cart  inflict,* 
retire  from  intercourse  with  men  to  intv^rcdutse 
with  his  Creator.^® 

Let  no  reproach  make  you*  lay  asid6  holi- 
ness; the  frowns  of  the  world  aire  n<>thmg  to 
the  smiles  of  heaven.^''  Let  reason  go  befote 
enterprise,  and  counsel  before  every  action.^® 
Hear  Ann  read  her  lesson.^^  Bid  her  get  it 
better .2®  You  need  not  hear  her  again  .^^  I 
perceive  her  weep,^^  I  feel  it  pain  me.^^  I 
dare  not  go.^*  You  behold  him  txxn,^  We 
observed  him  walk  off  hastily,^ 

And  that  tongue  of  liis,  that  bade  the  Romans 
Mark*  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
Alas !  it  cried— give^a  me  some  drink, 'TMidfw.sv 

Deal  with  another  as  you'd  haire 

Another*  deal  with  you ; 
Whaty  your  unwining  to  receiv©, 

Be  sure  you  nerer  do.^ 

Abstain  from  pleasure  and  bear  evil.^®  Ex- 
pect the  same  filial  duty  from  your  children 
which  you  paid  to  your  parents.^ 


*  The  next  yerb  after  frul,  4cr«,  needf  muket  •et^  kemrt  ftti,  bt,  jmt- 
retvc,  heholdt  obtervey  ?ume  and  kmownt  is  in  the  /i|/!inM«e,  having  to 
understood :  as,  "  The  tempest-loving  raven  scarce  dares  (to)  wing 
the  dubious  dusk.*'— I  have  Ienmwi  him  (to)  ttfivsrt  the  money,  4cc. 
To  is  often  used  after  the  compound  tensea  of  these  verbs ;  as,  Who 
will  dare  to  advance,  if  I  say— stop  ?  Th^tn  dtdhetnake  to  pay  tribute. 
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XXERCISES  IN  PARSlKO. 

The  Nominative,  though  generally  placed  before  the  verb,  is  often 
placed  after  it ;  especially  when  the  sentence  begins  with  Here, 
thtrtt  Ac,  or  when  if  or  though  is  understood ;  and  wlien  a  quee^ 
Hon  is  asked. 

No.  e. 

Among  ihe  many  enejniei^  of  friendship  may 
be  reckoned  suspicion  and  disgust.^  Among 
the  great  blessings  and  wonders  of  the  crea- 
tion may  be  classed  the  regularities  of  times 
and  seasons.'  Then  were  they  in  great  fear.' 
llere  stands  the  oak.^  And  there  sat  in  a 
window  a  certain  young  inan  named  Euty- 
chus.*  Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  as 
the  morning.®  Then  shalt  thou  see  clearly.' 
Where  is  thy  brother  ?^  Is  he  at  home  ?® 

There  are  delivered  in  Holy  Scripture  many 
weighty  arguments  for  this  doctrine.^®    Were 
he  at  leisure,  I  would  wait  upon  him.^^    Had 
he  been  more  prudent,  he  would  have  been 
more  fortunate."    Were  they  wise,  they  would 
read  the  Scriptures  daily.^^  I  would  give  more"^ 
to  the  poor,  were  I  able.^*    Could  we  survey 
the  chambers  of  sickness  and  distress,  we  should 
often  find  them'  peopled  with  the  victims  of  in- 
temperance, sensuality,  indolence,  and  sloth.^^ 
Were  he  to  assert  it,  I  would  not  believe  it, 
because  he  told  a  lie  before.^®    Gaming  is  a 
vice'  pregnant  with  every  evil;  and  to  it  are 
often  sacrificed  wealth,  happiness,  and  every 
thing  yirtuoufi  and  valuable.*'    Is  not  industry 
the  road  to  wealth,  and'  virtue'  to  happiness?^^ 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 
The  N<»niiiative  it  often  at  a  great  diatance  from  the  verb. 

No./. 

That  man'  who  is  neither  elated  by  success, 
nor  dejected  by  disappointment,  whose  conduct 
is  not  influenced  by  any  change  of  circum- 
stances to  deviate  from  the  line  of  integrity,  pos- 
sesses true  fortitude  of  mind.*  That  fortitude* 
which  has  encountered  no  dangers,  that  prii- 
dence  which  has  surmounted  no  difficulties, 
that  integrity  which  has  been  attacked  by  no 
temptations,— can  at  best  be  considered  but  as 
gold,  not  yet'  brought  to  the  test,  of  which, 
therefore,  the  true  value  cannot  be  assigned.^ 

The  man'  who  retires  to  meditate  mischief, 
and  to  exasperate  his  own  rage ;  whose  thoughts 
are  employed  only  on  means  of  distress,  and 
contrivances  of  ruin;  whose  mind  never  pauses* 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  own  sufferings, 
but  to  indulge  some  hope  of  enjoying  the  ca- 
lamities of  another ;  may  justly  be  numbered 
among  the  most  miserable  of  human  beings ; 
among  those  who  are"  guilty  without  reward ; 
who  have  neither  the  gladness  of  prosperity, 
nor  the  calm  of  innocence.^  He  whose  constant 
employment  is  detraction  and  censure ;  who 
looks  only  to  find  faults,  and  speaks  only  to  pub- 
lish them ;  will  be  dreaded,  hated,  and  avoided.* 

Hei  who  through  vast  immensity  ean  pierce, 
See  worlds  on  worldsd^i*  compose  one  univei^e, 
Observe  how  system  into  system  runs, 
Whaty*  other  planets  circle  other  suns, 
Wliat  vailed  being  peoples  every  star, 
Vay  tell  why  Heaven  has  made  us  as  we  are** 


^ 
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The  ItditottWe,  ot  pKtt  of  m  soltMee,  bielng  oqaal'to  t  iidoii,  iii  often 
the  nominative  to  a  verb.  ^^      i  / 

No.  g"* 

To  be  ariiamed  of  the  practice  of  precepts 
urbkb^  the  heart  approYes  and  embraces,  from  a 
fear  of  the  censure  of  the  world,*  marks  a  fee- 
|rle  and  iipperfect  ch^acter .^  To  endure  mis- 
fortuii^  wUh  r^ignation,  and  beSr  it  with  for- 
titude, XB^^  the  BUiking  characteristic  of  a  great 
miad.'  To  xejoice  in  the  welfare  of  our  fellow- 
xrealures,  is,  in  a  degree,  to  partake  of  their 
good  fortune;  but  to  repine  at  their  prosperity, 
is  one  of  the  most  despicable  traits  of  a  narrow 
mind.' 

To  be  ever  active  in  laudable  pursuits,  k 
!the  distioguishing  characterestic  of  a  man  of 
medt.^  To  satisfy  dll  his  demands,  is  the  way 
to  make  your  child'truly  miserable.^  To  prac- 
tise virtue  is  the  sure  way  to  love  it.®  To  be 
at  once  merry  and  malicious,  is  the  sign  of  a 
corrupt  heart  and  a  weak  understanding.''  To 
bear  adversity  well  is  difficult,  but  to  be  tem- 
,perate  in  prosperity  is  the  height  of  wisdom.^ 
j^Do  advise  the  ignorant,  relieve  the  needy,  and 
comfort  die  afflicted,t  are  duties  that  fall  in 
our  way,  abnost  every  day  of  our  lives.*  To 
dread  no  eye,  and  to  suspect  no  tongue>  is"* 
the  great  prerogative  of  innocence.^** 

^ I    I  ij  J 

*  Wlieii  nothing  but  an  infinitive  precedes  the  verb,  then  it  is  the 
tnfintiv*  that  is  the  nominative  to  it :  as,  Topluv  is  pleasant.  But 
when  the  intoiUyt  Imb  any  n^f^mctt,  as  in  the  sentence,  To  drink 
pwton  is  death,  it  is  the  part  of  a  sentence ;  for  it  is  not  to  drink 
that  is  death,  but  to  4Hkk  peiton. 

t  Two  ormore  Infinitives  re<iiUire  a  verb  in  the  plitfal.~See  R.  18,  J.t 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 


m 


The  relative  is  the  nominatiTe  to  the  verb,  when  it  stands  immediateAf 
before  the  verb.— When  aot  dose  to  the  verb,  it  is  in  the  objective, 
and  governed  l^the  verb  that  comes  after  it,  or  by  a  preposition.* 

No.  h. 

The  value  of  any  possession  is  to  be  chiefly 
estimated,  by  the  relief  which  it  can  bring  us 
in  the  time  of  our  greatest  need.^  The  veil 
which  covers  from  our  sight  the  events  of  sue* 
'^ceding  years,  is  a  veil**  woven  by  the  hand  of 
mercy.*  The  chief  misforli  nes  that  befall  us 
in  life  can  be  traced  to  some  vices  or  follies 
which  we  have  committed.-^  Beware*  of  those 
rash  and  dangerous  connections  which  may  af- 
terwards load  you  with  dishonour.*  True  chri* 
rity  is  not  a  meteor  which*  occasioraiiy  glances, 
but  a  luminary,  which,*  in  its  orderly  and  regu- 
lar course,  dispenses  a  benignant  influence.* 

We  usually  find  that  to  be  the  sweetest  fruit, 
which  the  birds  have  picked^^  Wealth  can* 
not  confer  greatness ;  for  nothing  can  make 
that  'great,  which  the  decree  of  nature  has  or- 
dained to  be  little.'  Justice  consists  not  mere- 
ly in  performing  those  duties  which  the  laws  of 
society  oblige  us  to  perform,  but  in  our  duty  to 
our  Maker,  to  others  and  to  ourselves.^  True 
religion  will  show  its  influence  in  every  part 
of  our  conduct ;  it  is  like  the  sapt  of  a  living 
tree,  which  pervades  the  most  distant  boughs,® 

*  An  adverb^  or  a  clause  between  two  commas^  frequently  comes  be- 
tween the  relative  and  the  verb. — The  rule  at  the  top  is  but  a  general 
rule ;  for  in  Poetry,  in  particular,  the  jRe?attv«,  though  not  close  to  the 
verb,  is  sometimes  in  the  nominative. — See  first  hne  of  Poetry,  p.  63. 

*■  Sapf  the  obj.  governed  by  to  understood  alter  Hket  and  antcc .  to  which. 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

When  the  antecedent  and  relative  are  both  'n  the  nommmH»*t  the 
relative  is  the  nominative  to  the  verb  nemt  it,  and  the  antecedent 
is  generally  the  nominative  to  the  mcond  verb. 

No,  I. 

He  who  performs  every  part  of  his  business 
in  its  due  place  and  season,  suffers  no  part  of 
time  to  escape  without  profit.^  He  tliat  does 
good  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  seeks  neither  praise 
nor  rewaixl,  though  he  is  sure  of  both  at  the 
last.^  He  that  is  the  abettor  of  a  bad  action, 
is  equally  guilty  with  him  tliat  commits  it.^ 
He  that  overcomes  his  passions,  conquers  his 
greatest  enemies.*  The  consolation  which  is 
derived  from  a  reliance  upon  Providence,  ena- 
bles us  to  support  the  most  severe  misfortunes.^ 

That  wisdom  which  enlightens  the  under- 
standing and  reforms  the  life,  is  the  most  valu- 
able.*  Those  and  those  only,  who  have  fek 
the  pleasing  influence  of  the  most  genuine  and 
exalted  friendship,  can  comprehend  its  beau- 
lies."^  An  error  that  proceeds  from  any  good 
principle,  leaves  no  room  for  resentment.' 
Those  who  raise  envy  will  easily  incur  censure.' 
He  who  is  a  stranger  to  industry,  may  possess, 
but  he  cannot  enjoy;  he  only  who  is  active 
and  industrious,  can  experience  real  pleasure.^® 
That  man-^  who  is  neither  elated  by  success, 
iior  dejected  by  disappointment,  whose  conduct 
is  not  influenced  by  any  change  of  circum- 
stances to  deviate  from  the  line  of  integrity, 
j>ud&cosCi  uuu  fvriiuiJe  of  miud.^* 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 


What  is  equal  to—that  v>hich^-OT  the  thing  whichr-waA  represents 
two  cases; — sometimes  two  nomdnativet; — sometimes  two  ob- 
jectives ; — sometimes  a  nominative  and  an  objective  ;•— and  some- 
times an  objective  and  a  nominative. — Sometimes  it  is  an  adjective. 

No.  j. 

Regard  the  quality,  rather  than  the  quantity 
of  what  you  read.^  If  we  delay  till  to-morrow 
what  ought  to  be  done'* ***•  to-day,  we  over- 
charge the  to-morrow  with  a  burden  which 
belongs  not  to  it.^  Choose  what  is  most  fit : 
custom  will  make  it  the  most  agreeable.^ 
Foolish  men  are  more  apt  to  consider  what 
they  have  lost,  than  what  they  possess,  and  to 
turn  their  eyes  on  those  who  are  richer  than 
themselves,  rather  than  on  those  who  are 
under  greater  difficulties.* 

What  cannot  be  mended  or  prevented,  must 
be  endured.^  Be  attentive  to  what  you  are 
about,  and  take  pains  to  do  it  well.^  What 
you  do  not  hear  to-day,  you  will  not  tell  to- 
morrow.' Mark  Antony,  when  under  adverse 
circumstances,  made  this  interesting  remark, 
*'  I  have  lost  all,  except  what  I  gave  away."® 
Mark  what  it  is  his  mind  aims  at  in  the  ques- 
tion, and  not  what*  words'  he  utters.* 

By  what*  means  siTaU  I  obtain  wisdom  1 
See  what*  a  grace  was  seated  on  his  br(^w  !i« 


*  Wh<^  here,  and  g^enerally  in  questions,  is  an  adjective,  like  manff 
in  "  many  a  flower." — Sometimes  it  is  an  interjiotion ;  as,  What ! 

What  is  sometimes  us6d  as  an  adverb  for  partly ;  thus,  What  with 
thinkirif^,  ttkat  with  writirp,  and  what  with  reading,  I  am  weary 
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The  compound  relatives,— «AMv«r  and  wAMOtMr— are  equal  to-> 
he  who.  . 

Whatever  and  whatsoever  are  equal  to— f  Ae  thing  wMcA,— and  repre- 
sent two  cases  like  what,  as  on  the  preceding  page.— 5«e  foge  1% 
iaet  two  note*. 

No.  A,    ' 

Whatever  gives  pain  lo  others,  deserves  not 
the  name  of  pleasure.*  Whoever  lives  under 
an  habitual  sense  of  the  divine  presence,  keeps 
up  a  perpetual  cheerfulness  of  teir.per.*  What- 
soever is  set  before  you,  eat.^  Aspire  after  per- 
fection in*  whatever  state  of  life  you  choose.* 
Whoever  is  not  content  i^i  poverty,  would  not 
be  so  in  plenty ;  for  the  fault  is  not  in  the 
thing,  but  in  the  mind.^  Whatever  is  worth 
doing,  Is  worth  doing  well.^ 

•By  whatever  arts  you  may  at  first  attract 
the  attention,  you  can  hold  the  esteem,  and 
secure  the  hearts  of  others,  only  by  amiable 
dispositict*  \  and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
mind.'  Whatever  delight,  or  whatever  solace 
is  granted  by  the  celestials  to  soften  our  fa- 
tigues— in  thy  presence,  O  Health,  thou  parent 
of  happiness !  all  those  joys  spread  out  and 
flourish.^  ♦Whatever  your  situation  in  life 
may  be,  nothing  is  more  necessary  to  your 
success,  than  the  acquirement  of  virtuous  dis- 
positions and  habits.'®  •Whatever  be  the  mo- 
tive of  -nsult,  it  is  always  best  to  overlook  it, 
and  revenge  it  in  no  circumstances  whatever.^" 

*  Whatever  it  an  udiecHv*  here,  for  itquaUHei  arts.&c. ,  and  where 
no  noun  is  after  it,  ft  a^rrees  with  thiyt  understood.  Thus,  What- 
ever  may  bo  ttie  moti\'e,  dec.>  that  is,  V^qiatever  thxng  may  be. 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

De,  iidt  and  Aove,  are  auxiliary  T«rb8  when  joined  to  another  Teil> ; 
but  wheu  act  joined  to  another  verb,  they  are  princ^al  yerix,  and 
have  auxiliaries  like  the  verb  to  hut; 

No.  L 

He  who  does  not  perform  what  he  has  pro- 
mised is  a  traitor  to  his  friend.^  Earthly  hap- 
piness does  not  flow  from  riches ;  but  from 
content  of  mind,  health  of  body,  and  a  life  of 
piety  and  virtue.^  Examples  do  not  authorize 
a  fault.^  If  we  do  not  study  the  Scriptures, 
they  will  never  make  us  wise.*  The  butler 
did  not  remember  Joseph.*  You  did  not  get 
enough  of  time  to  prepare  your  lessons.^  Did 
you  see  my  book  V  Do  you  go  to-morrow  ?® 
I  do  n^t  think  it'  proper  to  play  too  long.®  Did 
he  deceive  you?^°  He  did  deceive  me."  I 
do  not  hate  my  enemies. ^^  Wisdom  does  not 
make  a  man**  proud." 

PrincipaL — He  who  does  the  most  good,* 
has  the  most  pleasure.^*  Instead  of  adding  to 
the  afflictions  of  others,  do  whatever*  you  can 
to  alleviate  them.^*  If  ye  do  these  things,  ye 
shall  never  fall.^^  If  thou  canst  do  anything, 
have**  compassion  on  us,  and  help**  us.*'  He 
did  his  work  well.*^  Did  he  do  his  work 
well  ?*®  Did  you  do  what  I  requested  you  to 
do  ?2o  Deceit  betrays  a  littleness  of  mind,  and 
is  the  resource  of  one  wlio  has  not  courage  to 
avow  his  failings.^*     We  have  no  bread.^'^ 

*  Have,  hast,  hat,  hath,  had,  and  had*t,  are  auxiliartei  only  when 
they  have  tlic  Tast  Farticiplo  of  another  verb  after  them. 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

The  verb  to  be  has  veiy  often  an  adjective  after  it ;  and  some  ad- 
jectives  seem  so  closely  combined  with  it,  as  to  lead  young  people 
to  suppose  that  they  have  got  a  passive  verb. 

No.  m. 

Prudence  and  moderation  are  productive  of 
true  peace  and  comfort.^  If  the  powers  of  re- 
fler  ic  ■  were  cultivated*  by  habit,  mankind 
would  at  all  times  be  able  to  derive  pleasure  from 
their  own  breasts,  as  rational  as  it  is  exalted.^ 
Leaniing  is  preferable  to  riches ;  but  virtue  is 
preferable  to  both.^  He  wlio  rests  on  a  princi- 
ple within,  is  incapable  of  betraying  his  trust, 
or  deserting  his  friend.*  Saul  was  afraid  of  Da- 
vid.* And  the  men  were  afraid.®  One  would 
have  thought  she  should  have  been  contented."^ 

Few  things  are  impracticable  in  them^lves.^ 
To  study  without  intermission  is  impossible : 
relaxation  is  necessary ;  but  it  should  be  mode- 
rate.®  The  Athenians  were  conceited  on  ac- 
count of  their  own  wit,  science,  and  politeness.*® 
We  are  indebted  to  our  ancestors  for  our  civil 
and  religious  liberty."  Many  things  are  worth 
inquiry  to  one  man,  which  are  not  so  to  an- 
other.^2  An  idle  person  is  a  kind  of  monster  in 
the  creation,  because  all  nature  is  busy  about 
him."  Impress**  your  minds  with  reverence  for 
all  that  is  sacred.^*  He  was  unfortunate,  be- 
cause he  was  inconsiderate. ^^  She  is  conscious 
of  her  deficiency,  and  will  therefore  be  busy.^^ 
I  am  ashamed  of  you. ^^     She  is  sadly  forlorn.'® 

♦  Were  cultivated,  a  veib  passive. 
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I.  Active  and  neuter  verbs  are  often  conjugated  with  their  Prisent 
Participle  joined  to  the  verb  to  be.* 

3.  A  noun  is  always  understood,  when  not  expressed,  after  Ad- 
jectives, and  Adjective  Pronouns  ;  sucii  as,  feto,  many,  this^  that,  all; 
tachf  every,  etiAcr. — See  p.  145,  under  They,  those. 

No.  n. 

1 .  While  I  am  reading,  you  should  be  listen- 
ing to  what  I  read.'  He  was  delivering  his 
speech  when  I  left  the  house.^  They  have 
been  writing  on  botany.^  He  might  have  been 
rising  to  eminence.*  I  have  been  writing  a 
letter,  and  I  am  just  going  to  send  it  away.^ 
iShe  was  walking  by  herself  when  I  met  her.® 
We  are  perishing  with  hunger ;  I  am  willing 
therefore  to  surrender.''  We  should  always  be 
learning.®  A  good  man  is  always  studying  to 
be  better.^  We  were  hearing  a  sermon  yes- 
terday,^® 

2.  Those  only  are  truly  great  who  are  really 
good."  Few  set  a  proper  value  on  their  time.^^ 
Those  who*  despise  the  admonitions  of  their 
friends,  deserve  the  mischiefs  which*  their  own 
obstinacy  brings  upon  them.^^  Among  the 
many  social  virtues  which  attend  the  practice 
of  true  religion,  thai  of  a  strict  adherence  to 
truth  is  of  the  greatest  importance.^*  Love  no 
interests  hut  those  of  truth  and  virtue.^**  Such 
as  are  diligent  will  be  rewarded.*®  I  saw  a 
thousand."  Of  all  prodigality,  that  of  time  is 
the  worst.^®  Some  are  naturally  timid  ;  and 
some  bold  and  active  ;  for  all  are  not  alike. *^ 

*  Many  words  both  in  ing  and  ed  arc  mere  acyectivei. 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

The  Past  Partieiph  has  wiifonnly  either  a  relative  or  penoiud 
inronouA)  witli  some  part  of  the  verb  to  bt  understood  before  it.* 

No.  0. 

Make  ihe  study  of  the  sacred  Scripts  res^  your 
daily  practice  and  concern ;  end  einl  rice  the 
doctrines  contained  in  them,  as  the  reai  oracles 
of  Heaven,  and  the  dictates  of  that  Spirit  that 
cannot  lie.^  Knowledge  softened  with  com- 
placency and  good-bret^ding,  will  make  a  man 
beloved  and  admired.'^  Gratitude  and  thanks 
are  the  least  returns  which  children  can  make 
to  their  parents  for  the  numberless  obligations 
conferred  on  them.^  Precepts  have  little  in- 
fluence when  not  enforced  by  example.*  He 
is  of  all  human  beings  the  happiest  who  has  a 
consciencet  untainted  by  guilt,  and  a  mind  so 
wellf  regulated  as  to  be  able  to  accommodate 
itself  to  whatever  the  wisdom  of  Heaven  shall 
think  fit  to  ordain.^  Mere  external  beauty  is 
of  little  estimation ;  and  deformity,  when  asso- 
ciated with  amiable  dispositions  and  useful  qua- 
lities, does'  not  preclude  our  respect  and  appro- 
bation.® True  honour,  as  defined  by  Cicero, 
is  the  concurrent  approbation  of  good  men."' 
Modesty  seldom  resides  in  a  breast  not  en- 
riched with  nobler  virtues.^ 

*  It  in  often  difficult  to  supply  the  right  part  of  the  verb  !•  bt.  An 
adverb  is  often  understood.  The  scope  of  the  passage  must  deter* 
mine  what  part  of  to  be,  and  what  adverb,  when  an  adverb  is  neces- 
sary,  should  be  supplied ;  for  no  general  rule  for  this  can  be  given. 

KJ*  The  Fast  Tense  has  always  a  noin.  either  expressed  or  easily 
nndorstuud :  but  tho  Pust  Part,  has  no  nom.— See  Key,  p.  81,  No.  169 

t  Untainted  and  regulated  arc  adjectives  hero. 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 
On  the  Past  Participle— rContimied  firoui  la:  t  page. 

No.   0. 

An  elevated  genius,  employed  in  little  things, 
appears  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declination  fr 
he  remits  his  splendour,  but  retains  his  mag- 
nitude ;  and  pleases  more,  though  he  dazzles 
less.®  Economy,  prudently  and  temperately 
conducted,  is  the  safeguard  of  many  virtues ; 
and  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  favourable  to 
exertions  of  benevolence.*** 

The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends. 
And  fortune  smiled  deceitful*^  on  her  birth  : 
For,  in  her  helpless  years,  deprived  of  all. 
Of  every  stay,  save*  innocence  and  Heaven, 
She,  with  her  widow 'd  mother,  feeble,  old. 
And  poor,  lived  in  a  cottage,  far  retired 
Among  the  windings  of  a  woody  vale  ; 
By  solitude  and  deep-surroundipg  shades, 
But  more  by  bashful  modesty  conceard.**    '' 

We  find  marf*  placedt  in  a  world  where  he 
ha.)  by  no  means  the  disposal  of  the  events 
that  happen.*^  Attention  was  given  that  they 
should  still  have  sufficient  meanst  left  to  en« 
able  them  to  perform  thieir  military  service.*^ 
Children  often  labour  more  to  have  the  words  in 
their  booksf  imprinted  on  their  memories,  than 
to  have  the  meaningt  fixed  in  their  minds.** 

*  Swe  may  be  considered  a  preposition  here. — See  K.  No.  140. 

t  In  many  cases,  the  Infinitive  to  be,  is  understood  before  the  Past 
Participle.  Though  the  verb  that  follows  have,  dare,  Ac,  is  in  the 
Infinitive,  to  is  inadmissible,  and  where  to  is  inadmissible,  the  6c  that 
follows  it  is  inadmissible  too.— Man  to  be  placed-^Means  to  be  left, 
&c.— See  8)^1.  R.  0. 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

Supply  all  the  word^t  that  are  understood.  The  infinitive  to  be^  or  to 
Aav«,  is  often  understood.— Not  supplying  what  is  understood  after 
ih(M  and  m,  is  frequently  the  cause  of  error. 

No.  p. 
Disdain'  even  the  appearance  of  falsehood^ 
nor  allow  even  the  image  of  deceit  a  place  in 
your  mind.^  Those*  who  want  firmness  and 
fortitude  of  mind  seem  born  to  enlist  under  a 
leader,  and  are  the  sinners  or  the  saints  of  ac- 
cident.* They  lost  their  mother  when  very 
young.^  Of  all  my  pleasures  and  comforts, 
none  have  been  so  durable,  satisfactory,  and 
unalloyed,  as  those  derived  from  religion.* 

For  once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  his  shores, 
Caesar  says  to  me,  '*  Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap^*  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?"* 

For  contemplation  he,  and  valour  form'd : 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace.^ 

Is  not  her  younger  sister  fairer  than  she?' 
Only  on  the  throne  shall  I  be  greater  than 
thou.^  We  were  earlier  at  church  than  they.* 
I  have  more  to  do  than  he.^®  He  is  as  dihgent 
as  his  brother."  I  love  you  as  well  as  him." 
Virtue  is  of  intrinsic  value  and  good  desert, 
and  of  indispensable  obligation  ;  not  the  crea- 
ture of  will,  but  necessary  and  immutable; 
not  local  or  temporary,  but  of  equal  extent  and 
antiquity  with  the  divine  mind  ;  not  a  mode  of 
sensation,  but  everlastirg  truth;  not  depend- 
ent on  power,  but  the  guide  of  all  power  " 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING^ 

1.  The  objective  after  an  active  verb,  especially  when  a  relative, 
is  often  understood.  *'?        ■    "  '  -     ;«j. 

2.  Sometimes  the  antecl^deiit  Is  improperly  omitted,  and'iniit  be 
supplied. 

No.  ?. 

1.  He  lliat  moderates  his  desires,  enjoys  \he 
best  happiness  this  world  can  affords  Few 
reflections  are  more  distressing  than  thos6  we 
make  on  our  own  ingratitude.^  The  more  truej^t 
merit  a  man  has,  the  more  does  he  applaud  it 
in  others.^  It  is  not  easy  to  love  those  we  da 
not  esteem.'*  Our  good  or  bad  fortune  Itepends 
on  the  choice  we  make  of  our  friends.*  An#ver- 
cautious  attention  to  avoid  evils  often  bhngs 
them  upon  us ;  and  we  frequently  run  head- 
long into  misfortunes  by  the  very  meafcs  we 
pursue  to  avoid  thenri.^  He  eats  regularly, 
drinks  moderately,  and  reads  dftfen.'  She  sees 
and  hears  distinctly,  but  she  cannot  write.® 
Let  him  labour  with  his  hands,  that  he  may 
have  to  give  to  him  that  needeth.* 

2.  For  reformation  of  error,  there  were  that 
thought  if  a  part  of  Christian  duty  to  instruct 
them.^°  There  have  been  that  have  delivered 
themselves  from  their  misfortunes  by  their  good 
conduct  or  virtue."  , 

Who  live  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor  ; 
Who  live  to  fancy  rarely  can  be  ricb.^^ 
Who  steals  my  purse  steals  trash.^^ 

For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ac 

cepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and  not 

according  to  that  he  hath  not." 
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EXERCISBS  IN  PARSING. 

1.  The  objective  generally  comes  ajttr  the  verb  that  fl^yems  Itf, 
but  when  a  reUOvtt^  and  in  some  other  cases,  it  comes  htfw  it. 

2.  When  two  objectives  follow  a  verb,  the  thing  is  governed  by 
the  vtrby  and  the  jwrfon  by  a  prepontion  understood. 

No.  r. 
,  1.  Me  ye  have  bereaved  of  my  children.^ 
Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour.^  Him 
whom  ye  ignorantly  worship  declare  I  unto 
you.'  Them  that  were  entering  in  ye  hin- 
dered.* Me  he  restored  to  mine*  office,  and 
him  he  hanged.^  Those  who  have  laboured  to 
make  us  wise  and  good,  are  the  persons  whom 
we  ought  particularly  to  love  and  respect.^ 
The  cultivation  of  taste  is  recommended  by 
the  happy  effects  which  it  naturally  tends  to 
produce  on  human  life."'  These  curiosities 
we  have  imported  from  China.^ 

2.  And  he  gave  him  tithes  of  all.®  Who 
gave  thee  this  authority  ?^**  Ye  gave  me  meat." 
He  gave  them  bread  from  heaven. ^^  Give 
me  understanding.^^  Give  me  thine*  heart.^'^ 
tFriend,  lend  me  three  loaves. ^^  Sell  me  thy 
birth-right.^®  Sell  me  meat  for  money."  I 
will  send  you  corn.^®  Tell  me  thy  name.^® 
He  taught  me  grammar .^^  If  thy  brother  shall 
trespass  against  thee,  go  and  tell  him  his  fault 
between  thee  and  him  alone.^^  Bring  me  a 
candle.22  Get  him  a  pen.^^  Write  him  a  let- 
ter.**   Tell  me  nothing  but  the  truth.^^ 

*  Mine,  a  possessive  pronoun,  used  here  for  my^  as  thine  is  for  thy. 
t  Friend  is  the  nominative,  for  he  is  named.    Supply  tlie  ellipsis 
thus,  O  thou  who  art  my  friend,  lend  me,  <kc.. 
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BNOMSH  ORAHMAIj.  ^ 

EXERCISES  Iff  PARSING. 

1.  The  poets  often  u|ie  an  affective  as  a  notm ;  and  sometimes  join 
an  adjective  to  their  new-made  noun. 

S.  They  sometimes  improperly  use  an  adjective  for  an  adverb. 

3.  Though  the  adjective  generally  comes  before  the  noun,  it  is 
sometimes  placed  after  it.  ' 

No.  s. 

1.  And  w^ere  he  mtal  breathes  there  must  be  joy. 

Who  shall  attempt  with  wandering  feet 

The  dark,  unbottomed,  infinite  abyss, 

And  through  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncoiith  way,  or  spread  his  airy  flight, 
Upborne  with  indefatigable  wings. 
Over  the  vast  abrupt,  e'er  he  arrive* 
The  happy  isle  1^ Paradise  Lost,  b.  ii,  404. 

2.  Thus  Adam  his  illustrious  guest  besought : 
And  thus  the  god-like  angel  answered  mild.^ 
The  lovely  young  Lavinia  once  had  friends, 
And  fortune  smiled  deceitful  on  her  birth.* 
When  even  at  last  the  solemn  hour  shall  come 
To  wing  my  mystic  flight  to  future  worlds, 

I  cheerful  will  obey ;  there,  with  nevr  powers, 

Will  rising  wonders  sing.® 

The  rapid  radiance  instantaneous  strikes 

The  illumin'd  mountain.^ Gradual  sinks  the 

Into  a  perfect  calm.''  [breeze 

Each  animal,  conscious  of  some  danger,  fled 
Precipitate  the  loathed  abode  of  man.^ 

3.  But  I  lose  myself  in  him,  in  light  ineffable* 

PuFe  serenity  apace 

Induces  thought  and  contemplation  ^^iW.^® 

*  The  poets  often  very  improperly  omit  the  preponHon.  It  should 
be,  "  E»er  he  arrive  at  the  happy  isle."  And  again,  "  Here  he  had 
need  all  circumspection  ,*'  for,  need  o/all  circumspection. 

D7  After  this,  the  Preface,  with  many  other  parts  of  the  Gram- 
mar, may  be  used  as  additional  exercises  on  Parsing. 
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A  short  eocpldhd^M  t^some  cf  the  Terms  used 

in  the  Crrammar, 


Ncmimatwey  naming. 

Po»9e»»iWt  possesising,  belonging 
to. 

ObjeeHve,  the  object  upon  vrhich 
an  active  verb  or  preposition 
terminates. 

Comparisonf  a  comparing  of  qua- 
lities. 

P4)n<tvey  the  quality  without  ex- 
tess. 

CtMnpamttve,  a  liigfaer  or  lower  de- 
gree of  the  quality. 

Superlative^  the  highest  or  lowest 
do^ee  of  the  quality. 

Prefixing^  placing  before. 

Personal^  belonging  to  persons. 

Relative,  relating  to  another. 

Antecedent^  the  word  going  before. 

DeiUpnstrativef  pointing  out. 

Diftr^utivey  dividing  into  portions. 

Ind^Smte,  undefined,  not  limited. 

Jnterrogf^ive^B&king,         [object. 

Transitive^  (action)  passing  to  an 

Intranntwet  (action)  confined  to 
the  actor ;  passing  within. 

Anxiliary,  helping. 

Conjugate,  to  give  all  the  principal 
parts  of  a  verb. 

Moodj  or  ModCf  form  or  manner  of 
a  veib. 

Indicative,  declaring,  indicating. 

PotetOittlj  having  power,  or  will. 

Subjunctive,  joined  to  another  un- 
der a  condition. 

Negative  J  no,  denying. 

AMrmative,  yes,  asserting. 

rr«mi$euims^  mixed. 

Imperative,  commanding. 


Minitive,  without  limits. 

Tense,  the  time  of  acting  or  suflfbx* 

ing. 

Present,  the  time  that  now  is. 

Past,  the  ti:tie  past. 

Perfect,  quite  completed,  finished, 
and  past. 

Pluperfect,  more  than  perfect,  quite 
finished  some  time  ago. 

Future,  time  to  come. 

Partwijiie,  partaking  of  other  parts 

Regulgr,  according  to  rule. 

Irregular,  not  according  to  nile. 

Ve/ectivCf  wanting  some  of  its 
parts. 

Copulative,  joining. 

Disjunctive,  disjoining. 

Annexed,  }oined  to. 

Governs,  acts  upon. 

Preceding,  going  before. 

Intervene,  to  come  between. 

Unity,  one— several  acting  as 
one. 

Contingency,  what  may  <»:  may  not 
happen;  uncertainty. 

Plurality,  more  than  one. 

Futurity,  time  to  c(Hne. 

Omit,  to  leave  out,  not  to  do. 

Ellipsis,  a  leaving  out  of  some- 
thing. 

Miscellaneous,  mixed,  of  various 
kinds. 

Cardinalf*  principal,  or  fundamen- 
tal. 

Ordinal,^  numbered  in  their  order. 

Universal,  extending  to  all. 

Ambiguity,  uncertainty  .which  of 
the  two  it  is. 


♦  The  Cardinal  numbers  are,  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  ten,  &c. ;  from  the  fix&t  three  are  formed  the  adverbs 
once,  twice,  thrice. 

t  The  Ordinal  numbers  are,  First,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
seventl},  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth,  nineteenth, 
twentieth,  twenty-first,  twenty-second,  &c. 

From  these  are  formed  adverbs  of  order ;  as.  Firstly,  secondly, 
thirdly,  fourthly,  fifthly,  sixthly,  seventhly,  eighthly,  ninthly,  tenthly, 
eleventhly,  twelfthly,  thirteentlily,  fourteenthly,  fifteenthly,  six- 
teenthly,  seventeenth!^,  eighteenthly,  nineteenthly,  twentiethly, 
twenty-firstly,  twenty-secondly,  Ac.    - 
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SYNTAX. 

Syntax  is  that  part  of  Grammar  which  treats 
of  the  proper  arrangement  and  connection 
of  words  in  a  sentence  * 

A  sentence  in  an  assemblage  of  words 
complete  sense  ;  as,  John  is  happy. 

Sentences  are  either  simple  or  compound ; 

K  simple  sentence  contains  but  one  subjelct 
and  one  finitet  verb ;  as,  Life  is  short, 

A  compound  sentence  contains  two  or  more 
simple  sentences  connected  by  one  or  more 
conjunctions  ;  as,  Time  is  shorty  but  eternity 
is  long, 

A  phrase  is  two  or  more  words  used  to  ex- 
press a  certain  relation  between  ideas,  without 
affirming  anything ;  as.  In  truth  ;  To  he  plain 
with  you. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence  are, 
the  subject,  (or  nominative,)  the  attribute^  (or 
verb,)  and  the  object. 

The  subject  is  the  thing  chiefly  spoken  of ; 
the  attribute  is  the  thing  affirmed  or  denied ; 
and  the  object  is  the  thing  affected  by  such  ac- 
tion. 

*  iSyntaz  principally  consists  of  two  parts,  Concord  and  Government, 

Concord  is  the  agreement  which  one  word  has  v;ith  another,  in 
number,  gender,  case,  or  person. 

Government  is  that  power  which  one  part  of  speech  has  over  an- 
other, in  determinhig  its  mood,  tense,  or  case. 

t  Finite  verbs  are  those  to  which  number  and  person  appertain. 
The  Ji^finitive  mood  has  no  respect  to  number  or  person. 
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Rule  I.  A  verb  must  agree  with  its  nomina- 
tive in  number  and  person  ;  as, — Thou  read 
est ,  He  reads  ;  We  read. 

EXERCISES, 

I  loves  reading.  A  soft*  answer  turn  away 
wrath.  We  is  but  of  yesterday  and  knowest 
nothing.  Thou  shall  not  follow  a  multitude 
to  do  evil.  The  days  of  man  is  but  as  grass. 
All  things  is  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of 
him  wiUi  whom  we  has  to  do.  All  things 
was  created  by  him.  In  him  vye  live  and 
moves.'  Frequent  commission  of  crimes  harden 
his  heart.  In  our  earliest  youth  the  contagion 
of  manners  are  observable.  The  pyramids 
of  Egypt  has  stood  more  than  three  thousand 
years.  The  number  of  our  days  are  with  thee. 
A  judicious  arrangement  of  studies  facilitate 
improvement.  A  variety  of  pleasing  objects 
charm  the  eye.  A  few  pangs  of  conscience, 
now  and  then  interrupts  his  pleasure,  and 
whispers  to  him  that  he  once  had  better 
thoughts.  There  is  more  cultivators  of  the 
earth  than  of  their  own  hearts.  Nothing  but 
vain  and  foolish  pursuits  delight  some  persons. 
Not  one  of  those  whom  thou  sees  clothed  in 
purple  are  happy,  'l  i»er?'.s  two  or  three  of  us 
who  have  seen  the  work. 

t  Him  and  her  were  of  the  same  age. 

*  Rulo.  Am  adj$ctive  agren*  vnlh  a  tumn  in  gender,  number,  and  case  : 
Mt  A  good  man.— ——As  tho  atfjtctive,  in  English,  in  not  varied  on 
account  oigonder,  number,  and  com,  this  rule  is  cf  little  lmportanr(\ 

t  Rule.  The  suhjeet  of  a  verb  thoutd  be  tn  f^  nomimative :  thus,  Him 
and  her  were  man  ioU ;  should  be,  He  and  the  were  married. 

IC7  All  those  Notet  at  the  bottom  tliat  have  Eaercuet  in  the  t uxt 
are  to  be  committed  to  memory  and  applied  like  the  Rules  at  the  top. 
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Rule  II.  An  active  verb  governs  the  oljec* 
tive  case ;  as, — ^We  love  him ;  He  loves  us^ 


EXERCISES. 

He  loves  we.  He  and  they  we  know,  but 
who  art  thou  ?  She  that  is  idle  and  mischiev- 
ous, reprove  sharply.  Ye  only  have  I  known. 
Let  thou  and  I  the  battle  try.  He  who  com- 
mitted the  offence  thou  shouldst  correct,  not  I 
who  am  innocent. 

Esteeming  thcirsclvcs  wise,  they  became 
fools.  Upon  seeing  I  he  turned  pale.  Having 
exposed  hisself  loo  much  to  the  fire  of  the  en- 
emy, he  soon  lost  an  arm  in  the  action. 

The  man  whot  he  raised  from  obscurity  is 
dead.  Who  did  they  entertain  so  freely  ? 
They  are  the  persons  who  we  ought  to  re- 
spect. Who  having  not  seen  we  love.  They 
who  opulence  has  made  proud,  and  who  luxury 
has  corrupted,  are  not  happy. 

X  Repenting  him  of  his  design.  It  will  bo 
very  difficult  lo  agree  his  conduct  with  the 
principles  he  professes.  Go,  flee  thee  away 
into  the  land  oi  Judca. 

^  I  shall  premise  with  two  or  three  general 
observations.  He  ingratiates  with  some  by 
traducing  others. 


*  Tho  partiripio,  bein|i^  a  part  of  the  verb,  governs  the  same  caso. 

t  Note.  Whtn  the  objtcHvt  is  a  relative^  it  comes  httjore  the  verb  ihnl 
governs  it.    (Mr.  Murray's  6th  rule  is  unnccpssnry. — Sfe  No.  K,  p.  6h.) 

i  Riilo  I.  Neuter  verbs  do  not  admit  of  an  objective  after  them:  thus 
Rcpontinq:  him  o(  his  ilr^ign,  should  be,  Rrponting  ol  his  design. 

f)  Rule  I!.  Active  verbs  do  not  admit  of  n  prepoHlioH  after  them : 
thus,  I  must  prrmisc  with  thrco  «*ixcuin.stinco8,  ahould  be^  I  must 
prcmiso  throo  curcumftUnces. 
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Rule.  III.  Prepositions  govern  the  objec- 
tive case;  as, — To  whom  much  is  given,  of 
him  much  shall  be  required. 

EXERCISES. 

To  who  will  you  give  that  pen  ?  Will  you 
go  with  I?  Without  I  ye  can  do  nothing. 
Withhold  not  good  from  they  to  who  it  is  due. 
With  who  do  you  live  ?  Great  friendship  sub- 
sists between  he  and  I.  He  can  do  nothing  of 
hisself.  They  willingly,  and  of  theirselves, 
endeavoured  to  make  up  the  difference.  He 
laid  the  suspicion  upon  somebody,  I  know  not 
who,  in  the  company. 

*  Who  do  you  speak  to  ?  Who  did  ihey  ride 
with  ?  Who  dost  thou  serve  under  ?  Flattery 
can  hurt  none  but  those  who  it  is  agreeable  to. 
It  is  not  I  thou  art  engaged  with.  It  was  not 
he  that  they  were  so  angry  with.  Who  didst 
thou  receive  that  intelligence  from  ?  The  per- 
son who  I  travelled  with  has  sold  the  horse 
which  he  rode  on  during  our  journey.  Does 
that  boy  know  who  he  speaks  to  ?  I  hope  it 
is  not  I  thou  art  displeased  with. 

t  He  is  quite  unacquainted  with,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  speak  upon,  that  subject. 

*  Rule  I.  The  prtposition  should  be  placed  immediately  before  the  re 
Utivt  which  it  govms ;  as,  To  whom  do  you  speak  ? 

Tho  preposition  is  often  separated  from  the  relative  ;  hut  though 
this  is  perhaps  allowable  ill  familiar  convernation,  yet,  in  Kolomncom 
position,  the  placing  of  tho  prpposition  iminodiatoly  bofore  the  reia 
tive  is  more  perspicuous  and  elegant. 

1  Rule  II.  It  it  imlegemt  to  oonneet  hre  mr§poaiti«nt,  or  one  and  an  ac- 
ftv«  verb,  mth  theMmtncwn ;  for  example,  They  were  rofuncd  ontranco 
intot  and  forcibly  driven/rom,  the  house  ;  Me«iM6t,  Tliey  were  refused 

entrance  into  the  house,  and  forciMy  driven  from  it. 1  wrote  to,  and 

mamed  him  ;  should  be,  I  wrote  to  him  and  mirntd  him. 
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Rule  IV.  Two  or  more  singular  nouns ^ 
coupled  with  and,  require  a  verb  and  pronoui^ 
in  the  plural ;  as, — James  and  John  are  good 
boys  ;  for  they  are  busy.* 

Two  or  more  singular  nouns  separated  by 
OR  01  NOR,  require  a  verb  and  pronou7t  in  the 
singula  ;  as, — James  or  John  is  dux.t 

EXERCISES. 

Socraie:*  and  Plato  was  the  most  eminent 
philosopheis  of  Greece.  The  rich  and  poor 
meets  together.  Life  and  death  is  in  the  power 
zi  the  tongue.  The  time  and  place  for  the  con- 
ference was  agreed  on.  Idleness  and  ignorance 
is  the  parent  of  many  vices.  John  and  I  reads 
better  than  you.  Wisdom,  virtuie,  happiness, 
dwells  with  the  golden  mediocrity.  Luxurious 
living  and  high  pleasures  begets  a  languor  and 
i-atiety  that  destroys  all  enjoyment.  Out  of  the 
kime  mouth  proceedetK  blessing  and  cursing. 

Neither  precept  nor  '^cipline  are  so  forcible 
aj  example.  Eitiici^  the  boy  or  the  girl  were 
piCsent.  Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were 
yet  understood.  T'  o  modest  virgin,  the  prudent 
wife,  or  the  careful  matron,  are  mucb  more  ser- 
viceable in  life  than  petticaated  philoeopnera. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  a  lampoon  or  a  satire 
do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or  murder.  Man 
is  not  such  a  machine  as  a  clock  or  a  watch, 
which  move  merely  as  they  are  moved. 

*  And  is  the  only  conjuiiction  that  oombinwi  the  agency  o«'  two  or 
more  into  ont ;  for,  at  well  a$,  never  dt)«s  that ,  but  merely  states  a 
■ort  of  comparlRon  ;  thus,  *'  Cmsar.  aw  well  ah  Cicero,  urns  eloquent." 
—  With  i»  somottmei  used  for  and. — Soe  MuctUancout  Obttrvaiiowtt 
p.  141  and  149. 

t  Or  and  nor  are  th«  only  oonjunctiont  applicable  to  thlii  rak. 
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Rule  V.  Conjunctions  couple  the  same  moods 
and  tenses  of  verbs ;  as,~Z)o  good  and  seek  peace. 

Conjunctions  couple  the  same  cases  of  nouns 
and  pronoims ;  as, — He  and  /  are  happy. 

EXERCISES. 

He  reads  and  wrote  well.  He  or  me  must 
go.  Neither  he  nor  her  can  attend.  Anger 
glances  into  the  breast  of  a  wise  man,  but  will 
rest  only  in  the  bosom  of  fools.  My  brother 
and  him  are  tolerable  grammarians.  The  par- 
liament addressed  the  King,  and  has  been  pro- 
rogued the  same  day.  If  he  understands  the 
subject,  and  attend  to  it,  he  can  scarcely  fail 
of  success.  Did  he  not  tell  thee  his  fault,  and 
entreated*  thee  to  forgive  him?  And  dost 
thou  open  thine  eyes  upon  such  a  one,  and 
bringest*  me  into  judgement  with  thee  !  Yon 
and  us  enjcy  many  privileges.  Professing  re- 
gard»  and  to  act  differently,  mark  a  base  mind. 
If  a  man  liave  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of 
them  is  gone  astray,  dolli  he  not  leave  the  nine- 
ty and  nine,  and  goeth  into  the  mountains,  and 
seeketh  that  which  is  gone  astray  ? 

t  Rank  may  confer  influence^  but  will  not 
necessarily  produce  virtue.  She  was  proud, 
though  now  humble.  He  is  not  rich,  but|  is  re- 
spectable. Our  season  of  improvement  is  short ; 
and,  whether  used  ornot,t  will  soon  pass  away. 

*  The  sjime  form  of  tho  verb  must  be  continuorf. 

t  Connmctions  frrtjucnUy  couple  ditft^rcnl  moods  anfl  trnsfls  nf 
verbs  ;  out  in  Uwhc  loNtancos  tlus  iioiiiiuuuve  in  generally  repeated  , 
M,  He  may  returnj  but  he  mil  not  oHUmiu. 

i  The  nominative  is  geixorally  repeated,  <;von  to  the  same  mood  and 
tense,  when  a  contrast  is  &tateci  with  but,  nolt  or  thovgh^  &.C.,  as  in 

tV'i*.  srnt ♦nrr. 
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Rule  VI.  One  verb  governs  another  in  the 
infinitive  mood ;  as, — Forget  not  to  do  good* 

To)  the  sign  <^ihe  infinitive^  is  not  used  after 
the  vetbs  bid,  dare,  need,  make,  see,  hear,  feel, 
let,  perceive,  behold,  observe,  have,  and  know.t 

EXERCISES. 

Strive  leani.  They  obliged  him  do  it.  New- 
ton did  not  wish  obtrade  his  discoveries  on  the 
public.  His  penetration  and  diligence  seemed 
vie  with  each  other.  Milton  cannot  be  said 
have  contrived  the  structure  of  an  epic  poem. 
Endeavouring  persuade.  Wc  ought  forgive 
injuries. 

They  need  not  to  call  upcn  her.  I  dare  not 
to  proceed  so  hastily.  I  have  seen  some  young 
persons  to  conduct  themselves  very  discreetly. 
He  bade  me  to  go  home.  It  is  the  difference 
of  their  conduct  which  makes  us  to  approve 
tlie  one,  and  to  reject  the  other.  We  heard 
the  thunder  to  roll.  It  is  a  great  support  to 
virtue,  when  we  sec  a  good  mind  to  maintain 
ils  patience  and  Iranquillity  under  injuries  and 
afflictions,  and  to  cordially  forgive  its  oppres- 
sors. Let  me  to  do  that.  I  bid  my  servant  to 
do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.  I  need  not  to  solicit 
him  to  do  a  kind  office. 


*  T))o  infinitive  mood  ii  fioqacutly  R-ovemed  by  nomns  and  adjectives  ; 
K%,  They  have  a  desire  to  learn  ;  Worthy  to  tlo  loved.  For^  beforo 
the  infinitive,  is  uimoco^Aary. 

Let  governs  the  objeclive  case  ;  as.  Let  kirn  beware. 

t  7V>  is  fencraily  used  after  th©  passive  of  these  verbs,  except  ht ; 
as,  He  «MM  iH«Kte  to  beheve  it ;  He  was  Jet  go  ;  and  sontetimes  after 
the  artive,  in  the  past  tense,  especially  of  Aav«,  a  piincipal  verb  i  ai, 
i  had  to  iMitt  all  the  way.— 5««  p.  61,  i'. 

The  inij^tive  is  of^en  independent  of  the  rc^it  of  the  sentence ;  am, 
Tv  ffiKtid  i  To  co9^ess  the  truth,  I  was  in  fault.  ^ 
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ENGLISH   STNTAX. 

Rule  VII.  When  two  nouns  come  together 
signifying  different  things y  the  first  is  put  in 
the  possessive  case ;  as, — John's  book  ;  on  ea- 
gles wings  ;  his  heart. 

When  two  nouns  come  together  signifying  the  tame  thing,  they 
agree  in  case ;  as,— Ctccro  tlie  orator  ;  The  city  Edinburgh. 

EXERCISES. 

Pompeys  pillar.  Virtues  reward.  A  mans 
manner  s  frequently  influence  his  fortune.  Asa 
his  heart  was  perfect  with  the  Lord.  A  mo 
thers  tenderness  and  a  fathers  care,  are  natures 
gifts  for  mans  advantage.  Helen  her  beauty 
was  the  cause  of  Troy  its  destruction.  Wis- 
doms precepts  are  the  good  mans  delight. 

*  Peter's,  Jolin's,  and  Andrew's  occupation 
was  that  of  fishermen.  He  asked  his  lather, 
as  well  as  his  mother's  advice. 

Jesus  feet.  Moses  rod.  Herodiast  sake. 
Righteousness's  sake.  For  conscience's  sake. 
And  they  were  all  baptized  of  him  in  the  river 
of  Jordan. 

*  Rule.  Wham  several  mowm  come  together  in  the  possessive  case,  the 
etpostropKs  vtith  s  is  amuiJtd  to  the  te«l,  and  understood  to  the  rest ;  as, 
Jane  and  Lucy's  books. 

Wher  flwy  words  in'jrvene,  the  sign  of  the  possessive  should  be  annexed 
to  each  i  aa.  This  gained  the  king's  as  well  as  the  people's  approbation. 

t  T'  •  irevent  too  much  of  the  hissing  sound,  the  s  after  the  apos- 
t;  jplie  IS  genwailv omitted  when  ttie^r^t  noun  has  an  s  in  each  of  its 
two  last  syllablr.  and  the  second  noun  begins  with  «i  as,  Righteous- 
nt if*  sake;  For  cofu^ctntce' sake  ;  FroMcu* sake. 

It  has  lately  become  common,  when  tho  nominative  singular  ends 
in  t,  or  ss,  to  form  the  possessive  by  omittinff  the  s  after  the  apostro- 
phe ;  as,  James'  book.  Miss*  shoes,  instead  of  Jamf**s  book,  Misses  shoes. 
This  is  improper.  Put  these  ph  ases  into  questions,  and  then  they 
vriU  appear  ridiculous.  Is  tkts  book  James'  f  Are  these  shoes  Miss'  1 
Nor  are  thoy  loss*  ri'liculous  witliout  the  interrt>gatory  form  ;  as,  This 
book  is  James',  Ac.~K.  105-6-7. 

We  soHiotimes  use  of  in.stead  of  tho  apostrophe  and  »;  thus  we  say, 
The  wi>Miom  of  Socrates,  rather  than  Socrates's  wisdom.  In  sonio 
instances  we  use  tho  o/and  the  |K>sseRsivo  terrnnavion  too ;  as,  It  is 
a  discovery  of  Sir  Isaac  Newion*s,  that  is,  onif<  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
discoveries.  A  picture  of  mv  fn«?nd,  means  a  porimit  of  him  :  but  a 
ptrture  of  my  friend's,  means  a  portrait  of  iome  other  persw,  and 
that  it  belongH  to  my  friend 
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Rule  VIII.  When  a  noun  pf  multitude  con- 
veys \xn\Xy  of  idea,  the  verb  and  pronoun  should 
he  singular ;  as,^— The  class  was  large. 

When  a  noun  of  multitude  conveys  plurality 
ofidetty  the  verb  and  pronoun  should  he  plural ; 
as, — My  people  do  not  consider ;  they  nave  not 
known  me. 

EXERCISES. 

The  meeting  were  well  attended.  The 
people  has  no  opinion  of  its  own.  Send  the 
multitude  away,  that  it  may  go  and  buy  itself 
bread.  Tlie  people  was  very  numerous.  The 
council  was  not  unanimous.  The  flock,  and 
not  the  fleece,  arc,  or  ought  to  be,  the  object 
of  the  shepherd's  care.  When  the  nation  com- 
plain, the  rulers  should  listen  to  their  voice. 
The  regiment  consist  of  a  thousand  men.  The 
multitude  eagerly  pursues  pleasure  as  its  chief 
good.  The  parliament  are  dissolved.  The 
fleet  were  seen  saihng  up  the  channel.  Why 
do  this  generation  seek  after  a  sign  ?  The  shoal 
of  herrings  were  immense.  The  remnant  of 
the  people  were  persecuted.  The  committee 
was  divided  in  its  sentiments.  The  army  are 
marching  to  Cadiz.  Some  people  is  busy,  and 
yet  docs  very  little.  Never  were  any  nation  so 
infati'ated.  But  this  people  who  knoweth  not 
the  law  arc  cursed. 

As  precise  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  possessivo  case,  in  all  situ- 
ations, can  scarcely  be  given,  I  shall  merely  subjoin  a  few  correct  ex- 
amples for  the  pupiVs  iinitation  ;  thus,  I  left  the  parcel  at  Smith't  the 
bootcsellor ;  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London's  authority ;  For  David  thy 
father's  sake  ;  H«  took  refuge  at  the  f^emor't  the  king's  representa- 
tive ;  WhoKO  glory  did  he  emulate  ?  iJe  emulated  Casar^s^  the 
greatest  general  of  antiquity,  — See  last  note  vndw  Rule  XIL  also 
Fnlo  XXX. 
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Rule  IX.  T^e  verb  to  be  should  heme  the 
same  case  after  it  that  it  has  before  it;  as,-— 
I  am  ^  ;  I  took  it  to  be  him* 

EXERCISES. 

It  was  me  who  wrote  the  letter.  Be  not 
afraid,  it  is  me.  It  was  not  me.  It  was  him 
who  got  the  first  prize.  I  am  sure  it  was  not 
us  that  did  it.  It  was  them  who  gave  us  all 
this  trouble.  I  would  not  act  the  ssnae  part 
again,  if  I  were  him.  He  so  much  resembled 
his  brotlier,  that  at  first  sight  I  took  it  to  be 
he.  Search  the  Scriptures ;  for  in  tliem  ye 
think  ye  have  eternal  life ;  and  they  are  them 
which  testify  of  me. 

I  saw  one  whom  I  took  to  be  she.  Let  him 
be  whom  he  may,  I  am  not  afraid  of  him.  Who 
do  you  think  him  to  be  ?  Whom  do  men  say 
that  I  am  ?  She  is  the  person  who  I  under- 
stood it  to  have  been.  Whom  thiak  ye  that 
I  am  ?  Was  it  me  that  said  so  ?  I  am  certain 
it  was  not  him.  I  believe  it  to  have  been  they. 
It  might  have  been  him*  It  is  impossible  to 
be  them.  It  was  either  him  os  his  brother  that 
gained  the  first  prize. 

*  Wh«n  the  verb  to  be  is  understood,  it  has  the  same  case  after  it 
that  it  has  before  it  ,  as,  He  seems  the  leader  of  a  party.  1  supposed 
him  a  Man  of  learnmg :  that  is,  to  be  tiie  loader,  <kc.,  to  be  a  man,  dec. 

Part  of  a  t^mtenee  is  sometimes  the  nominative  both  before  and  after 
the  verb  tobt ,  as,  Ilis  maxim  was,  "  Be  master  of  thy  anger." 

Tl»«  veri)  to  be  is  often  followed  by  an  adjective. — See  No.  m. 

Pattive  verbs  which  signify  nanun^,  and  some  neuter  verbs,  have  a 
nominative  after  them ;  as,  IW  siMll  he.  cuUed  John ;  He  became  the 
slave  of  irregular  passions.  Stephen  diud  a  martyr  for  the  Ciiristian 
reUgion. 

Some  passive  verbs  admit  an  objective  after  them  ;  as,  John  was 
flrst  denied  «f^«f  then  he  was  promised  them,  then  he  ww  offor^ 
tkem. 
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Rule  X.  Sentences  that  irnply  ttmtiii^^fwy 
and  futurity  require  the  Suiyunctive  Mood  ; 
aSj — ^^he  be  alone,  give  him  the  letter.* 

When  contingency  andfuturity  are  not  both 
implied,  the  Indicative  oughtto beused;  as,^--i/* 
he  speaks  a,s  he  thinks j  he  may  safely  be.  trusted. 

EXERCISES^ 

If  a  man  smites  his  servant,  and  lie  die,  he 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  If  he  acquires 
riches  they  will  corrupt  his  mind.  Though  he 
be  high,  lie  hath  respect  to  the  lowly.  If  thou 
live  virtuously,  thou  art  happy.  If  thou  be 
Christ,  save  thyself  ajad  us.  If  he  does  pro^ 
mise,  he  will  certainly  perform.  Oh  !  tliat  his 
heart  was  tender.  As  the  governess  were  pre-* 
sent,  the  children  behaved  properly.  TlK)iiigb 
he  falls  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast  downs 

t  Despise  not  any  condition  lest  it  happens 
to  be  thy  own.*  Let  hinx  tliat  is  sanguine,  take 
heed  lest  he  miscarries.  Take  care  that  thou 
breakest  not  any  of  the  established  rules. 

X  If  he  is  but  discreet,  he  will  succeed.  If 
he  be  but  in  health,  I  am  content.  If  he 
does  but  intinKite  hiis  desife*,.  k  will  produce 
obedience. 

*  The  exercises  may  all  be  corrected  by  the  rule  at  the  top. — K.  Ml. 

t  Ralo  I.  Lest  aiMlthat  antiexed  to  a  command  reqtdre  the  Subjunctive 
Mood ;  as,  Love  not  sleep,  le»t  thou  eome  to  poverty.  Take  heed  thmt 
thou  speak  not  to  Jacob  citlier  good  or  bad. 

t  Rule  IL  If,  with  bntfoUounng  t<,  when  fttturity  is  denoted,  requiree 
the  Subjunctive  Mood ;  as,  Jf  he  do  but  touch  the  hills  they  shall 
smoke.  But  when,  future  time  it  not  expressed,  the  indicative  ought 
to  be  used. 

In  the  subjunctive  the  auxiliaries  ehaitt  ehould^  4c.,  are  genorallv 
understood. ;  as,  Thou^i  he  /a//,  i.  e.  though  be  should  Um.  Unti* 
repentance  compote  his  mind,  i.  c.  until  repentancQ  thqUl.  compoio 
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Rule  XL  Same  conjunctions  have  theii 
correspondent  conjunctions ;  thus, — 

NeUhtr    r^uires  i^^after  it ;  as,  2VetlA«r  he  nor  hit  brother  was  in 

Thovgh     Yet ;  as,  Thtnigh  he  >^»s  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes,  &c. 

Whether   Or  Whether  he  %viU  do  it  or  not,  I  cannot  telL 

Eiiker      Or*         Either  she  or  her  sister  must  go. 

At  Am  Mine  is  m  good  <m  yours. 

At  So  At  the  stars  to  shall  thy  seed  be.    At  the  one 

dleth,  to  dicth  the  other. 
Sof  At  He  is  not  to  wise  at  his  brother.    To  see  thy  glory 

toot  I  have  seen  it,  d;c. 
So  That       1  am  to  weak  that  1  cannot  walk 

EXERCISES. 

It  is  neither  cold  or  liot.  It  is  so  clear  as 
I  need  not  explain  it.  The  relations  are  so 
uncertain,  as  that  they  require  a  great  deal  of 
examination.  The  one  is  equally  deserving 
as  the  other.  I  must  be  so  candid  to  own, 
that  I  have  been  mistaken.  He  would  not  do 
it  himself,  nor  let  me  do  it.  He  was  as  an- 
gry as  he  could  not  speak.  So  as  thy  days, 
so  shall  thy  strength  be.  Though  be  slay 
me,  so  will  I  trust  in  him.  He  must  go 
himself,  or  send  his  servant.  There  is  no 
condition  so  secure  as  cannot  admit  of  change. 
He  is  not  as  eminent,  and  as  much  esteemed, 
as  he  thinks  himself  to  be.  Neither  despise 
the  poor,  or  envy  the  rich,  for  the  one  dieth 
so  as  the  other.  As  far  as  I  am  dble  to  judge, 
the  book  is  well  written.  His  raiment  was  so 
white  as  snow. 


*  The  poets  frequently  use  Or—iir,  for  Either— or;  and  Nor—nor, 

or  Neither— nor, In  prose  not— nor  is  often  used  for  neither—not. 

•—The  yet  after  though  is  frequently  and  properly  suppressed. 

Or  does  not  require  either  before  it  when  the  one  word  is  a  mere 
ixpUnation  of  the  other ;  as,  208.  or  L.  1  sterling  is  enough. 

t  See  K.  No.  20' 
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RuLB  XII .  When  the  present  pdrticipte  is 
used  as  a  noun,  it  requires  an  ariide  before  itf 
and  of  (tfter  it ;  as, — The  sum  of  the  moral 
law  consists  in  the  obeying  of  God,  and  the 
loving  of  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.* 

EXERCISES.  :  i 

Learning  of  languages  is  very  difficult. 
The  learning  ar  'ling  speedily  requires  greal 
apphcation.  £  ^  exercising  our  faculties 
they  are  impr-  By  observing  of  these 

rules  you  may  avoid  mistakes.  By  obtaining 
of  wisdom  thou  wilt  command  esteem.  This 
was  a  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  him. 
The  not  attending  to  this  rule  is  the  cause  of  a 
very  common  error. 

tOur  approving  their  bad  conduct  may 
encourage  them  to  become  worse.  For  his 
avoiding  that  precipice  he  is  indebted  to  his 
friend's  care. — • — X  What  is  the  reason  of  this 
person  dismissing  his  servant  so  hastily  ?  I  re- 
member it  being  done. 

*  These  phrases  would  be  right,  were  the  article  and  of  both  omitted ; 
as,  The  sum  of  the  moral  law  consists  in  obey^jig  God  and  loving  our 
neighbour,  &c.  This  manner  of  expression  is,  in  many  instances,  pre- 
amble to  the  other.  In  some  cases,  however,  these  two  modes  express 
"ery  different  ideas,  and  therefore  attention  to  the  ««ii«eis  necessary ; 
as,  He  confessed  the  whole  in  tKe  hearing  of  three  witnesses,  and  the 
court  spent  an  hour  tn  hearing  their  deposition.— Key,  No.  306.— dec. 

t  The  f^estnt  participle  with  a  poesestive  before  it  eometimee  admits  of 
of  after  tf,  and  sometimes  not;  as.  Their  oliserving  of  the  rules  pre 
vented  errors.    By  his  studying  the  Scriptures  he  became  wise. 

When  a  preposition  follows  the  participle,  of  is  inadmissible;  as.  His 
depending  on  promises  proved  his  ruin.  His  neglecting  to  study  when 
young  rendered  him  ignorant  all  his  Ufe. 

t  Rule.  A  noun  before  the  present  participle  is  put  in  the  possessiva 
eate ;  as,  Much  will  depend  on  the  pupiTs  composing  frequently. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  sense  forbids  it  to  be  put  in  the  possessive 
case ;  thus.  What  do  you  think  of  my  horse  running  to-dav  t  means, 
Do  you  think  I  should  let  him  run  ?  but.  What  Wi  you  think  of  my 
horse^s  naming?  means,  He  has  run,  do  you  think  he  ran  weUI 
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a  lellert  be  ^at^Aoc^n. 

BXE&CISES. 

He  has  wrote  liis  copy.  I  would  have  wrote 
a  letter.  He  had  mistook  his  true  interest. 
The  coat  had  no  seam,  but  was  wove  through- 
out. lYieFVeiich  language  is  spoke  in  every 
khigdom  in  £urt»pe.  His  resolution  was  too 
slr^  to  be  shook  hy  slight  oppositioti.  The 
horse  was  stole.  They  have  chose  the  part 
of  honour  and  virtue.  The  Rhine  was  froze 
6ver.  She  wflis  showed  into  the  drawing- 
room.  My  people  have  slid  backwards.  He 
hks  broke  the  bottle.  Some  fell  by  the  way- 
iMe,  and  was  trode  down.  The  price  of  cloth 
ha$  late^  rose  very  mtich.  The  work  was 
tery  wen  execute.  His  vices  have  weakened 
his  mind,  and  broke  his  health.  He  would 
have  went  with  us,  had  he  been  invited.  No- 
thing hut  aj^iqation  is  wanting  to  make  you 
an  excellent  scholar. 

*  He  soon  begun  to  be  weary  of  having  no- 
dinff  to  do.  He  was  greatly  heated,  and  he 
drumc  with  avidity.  .The  bending  hermit  here 
a  prayer  begun.  And  end  with  sorrows  as 
they  nrst  begun. 

k  second  deluge  learning  thus  o*er-nin ; 

And  the  monks  finished  what  the  Goths  begun. 


*ap4f.  TMMf<f«rlia^niiuitiiotbtiiMdUtttoadortlM^M«l«iiM^ 
H  is  Improper  to  My  A«  Itfim,  Uxikt  Ugm ;  k«  nmt  for  At  fM. 


ifi^i^Ait  %wfm. 


,(■*'■ 


Rviik  XlVi    Prmmm  «gte«  ^  pettier, 

they  sttind;   tts^^^'-Johfi  48  iMt^  ^^MM^  in 
hour  ago.     Every  tree  is  l0)own  by  tte  fruit. 


JBXERCISfiS;^^  f 


hlfh, 


'*/{■> 


i       f      f  '■  dt  '  ■'"  Mil*  "i-i"* 

not  a  fool  accorditiiz  to  nfe 


Aiis>yet 
A  stone  is  heav} 
a  foofs  wrath  is  heavier  than  it  bptir.  "^Cilii  k 
woman  forget  his  sucking  chilcT^V&at  he  8h(6ttlH 
not  have  compassion  on  the  son  of  het  Wo^ti? 
yea,  they  may  forget,  vet  will  t  piA  Mt^ 
thee,  lake  handfins  or  ashes  of  iQie  fulqace, 
and  let  Moses  sprinkle  it  towards  hekvi^,  fn 
the  sight  of  Pharaoh;  and  it  shalMM^Oitifb 
small  dit^t.  Can  any  person,  on  their  enitrance 
into  lifp^  be  fully  secure  thieit  they  shall  not 
be  deceived?  The  mind  of  udab  canhot  ^ 
long  without  some  food  to  nourish  the  activny 
of  his  thoughts. 

*  This  boys  are  diligent.  I  have  not  seen 
him  this  ten  days.  You  have  been  absent  this 
two  hours.  Those  sort  of  people  fear  nodiing. 
We  have  lived  here  this  many  yciiTS.  The 
chi^m  made  by  the  earthquake  was  Iweniy 
foot  broad,  and  one  hundred  fathom  In  di^p^. 
There  is  six  foot  water  in  the  hold.  I  have  no 
interests  but  that  of  tnilh  and  virtue.  Those 
sort  of  favours  did  real  injury. 


MrfMiMMfw/  m4i*9tw9«  wmiiMgr—  »fi  muAtr  muvKiig 
I,  ThU  i>oys,  should  b«  MfM  boy«,  becauMi  bojrt  ti 
9ol,  i|u>ula  b«  lix/Mli  becftnte  m»  to  phirtl. 


fo  tk*  »mut ;  thui,  T 

InhaUttatt ;  but  It  may  be  )oliMd  to  ctUtOiHmm  in     «  linrtl  t 
thuK,  Wkoh  elti«8  werejiwallowed  up  bjr  Hm  olifilt^tialM.  ^ 


:v-9mm  }£y»  T^  rOtUim  agrees  imth^tMrnnte- 
Thoa  ivAa  ret4#i^;  The  hock  which  wfis  lost. 

Those  which  s^ek  Wi$dom  will  certainly  find 
her.    This  i9  the  Mend  which  I  love.    That 

e*  the.^yice  whpiQ  I  hate.  This  moon  whotose 
fst^^ht  Blessed  is  the  man  which  walketh 
iii  i^r^l^'s  ways.  Thou  who  has  been  a  wit- 
ness ira  ude  tact^  can  give  an  account  of  it.  The 
qhlldhRrhich*  was  los|  is  found. 

-tTin^  tiger  is  a  beast  of  prey,  who  dfestroys 
Widiimt  pity.  Wh<^  of  those  men  came  to  his 
assistaiicef 

t  It  is  the  best  which  can  begot.  Solomon 
was  the  wisest  man  whom  ever  the  world  saw. 
It  is  the  same  picture  whicl^,  you  saw  before. 
And  all  which  beauty,  idl  which  wealth  e'er 
gave,  &c.  The  lady  and  lap-dog  which  we 
saw  at  the  vrindow.  Some  village  Hampden, 
which,  with  dauntless  breast,  &c^ 


*  ttdaiMnet  -  -^Mt^i6Mth«t it  te  liarthorlnprop«r, u Mr.  Mnirray 
•m,  tottp^  t»cl#*«ih  beeauM  tiitjr  hity«  mue  r«Mon  andre- 
itetfoa :'  l^  ii,  dilKvhit  mgt  ■hould  we  I«r  atldo  wkith  and  apply 
«llil»tlMnif  7Maiil«itpra«mri»lfrtoflith«r.  iDowrtranalallonof 
Ifta  BMa,  wM  and  Hbo*  ara  bolh  anpUM  to  ctittdran,  but  n«Y*r  which, 
••M  daife  xO,  M,  1^  Mitt,  n,  lir  R«T.  zU,  9. 

t  ^«M  la  appUtd  t»  Inlarior  anlaala,  and  alao  to  panona  in  a»k> 
taif  qpMtlona. 

t  Knia.  TukT  ii  imi  ituimi  ^  who  ar  wMtoa ; 

1.  Jfitr  MfM^Mf  in  .tk§  roparlatiT*  dapae,«H|flfr  fka  wanU  aama 
«mI  all,  «mI  0ftm  i^ttr  wme  mud  any. 


m»    WrHUt  9mt 


9&li$i§t§  tf^llvaiMINM.  tJW 


who 


md  tk$  9Um  wMehi  aa,  Tlia  man  and  the  hone  Ihmi  wa  ■awyeaFerday. 

X  AfHrMhikfim^tHiH  Wlio ;  •§,— Wlio  Hat  hat  any  aanaa  of  rt- 
Ufkii  wavld  lMiv(i  t^foad  thiiit  . 

tttiMi.  lMaialBdaMaacobdMii|tliai1tyfor 
VifliiilM.   Addlwii,lbrliitiliea,QiaiaII 


verb  mneriMy  agree  inpereamwiAtikebii^; 
as>-^Thou  art  the  i(^  that  teas  dux  yester^ 

day.* 

BXSRCI8E9. 

I  am  the  man  who  command  you.  I  am, the 
person  whQ  adopt  that  sentimentr  add  fi^^ 
tains  it.  Thou  art  a  pupil  who  po8S(6is8e8  brigiit 
parts,  but  who  hast  cultivated  them  but  litue. 
i  am  a  man  who  speak  but  seldom.  ThoU  iit 
the  friend  that  hast  often  relieved  me,  f^  that 
has  not  deserte^  me  now  in  the  time  of  pecu- 
liar need.  Thou  art  he  wl^o  dr^dst  up  the 
Red  Sea  before  thy  people  Israel.t 

tThe  King  dismissed  his  minister  without 
any  ipquiry,  who  had  never  before  committed 
so  unjust  an  action.  The  soldier,  with  it  sin- 
gle companion,  who  passed  for  tlie  braV^ist  man 
m  the  regiment,  ofTered  his  services. 

*  SoiMtimM  the  ralatir«  agrees  with  the  former  eateeedent ;  «!» 
—I  am  verUgr  a  man  who  mm  a  Jew.    AcU(  icxU,  S. 

The  proprietor  of  Ihit  mle^has  been  called  in  qneation.  becanM  the 
relatl^  thonld  agree  with  the  suMect  of  the  rerb,  whether  me  aw- 
leci  be  noxt  the  relative  or  net.  This  is  true,  but  U  is  also  tnM  thM 
the  subject  is  generally  next  the  relative,  aha  the  rule  is  calewatea 
to  prsfvent  th*  Impnfpnety  of  changing  fhrni  one  person  of  the  twh 
to  another,  as  in  the  Sd  example. 

t  When  we  address  the  Divine  Being,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  more  di- 
rect and  solemn  to  make  the  relative  agree  with  the  Msoad  jwrssa. 
In  the  Scriptures  this  is  generally  done.  See  Ne^.  ix«  7,  Ac.  TMs 
sentence  may  theremre  stand  as  it  is.— In  the  third  person  smgwar 
of  verbs,  the  solemn  9th  seems  to  becoaae  the  dignity  of  the  ▲Imiclilf 
better  than  the  familiar  «»;  thus,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  who  imiktih 
thee  to  profit :  who  Itmhtk  thee  by  the  war  thai  then  shouMst  go }  la 
more  dignified  than,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God  who  l<eeA««  thee  to  proAt; 
who  UMb  thee. 

^Role.  Tk§  rthUvt  mighi le  ht  ftrnti mat Ut eiiKcedwt,  Is preesiil 
mMmk^  thia,  The  boy  beai  hie  oompanion,  whom  evaiy.  ftmwM' 
UevSlnoapableef  doing  mieehlef:  JMf  k.  tbi  W ,  istem  tve^r 

bedr  heUevvd  incapable  of  doing  BUflcUei;  beat  hit  GvipittlM. 


u4 ItkmXiVMi  Whm'mngfdcdfi ndmMtimi^iof 

S^her  thoitoivl  am  in  &idt;  I,  or  thou,  (Mr-he, 
is  the  author  of  it.* 

£XBRGISE8. 

Either  I  or  thoq  am  grektly  mistaken.  He 
Qf  f  is  i|iii^  of  this  week's  pri^e,^  Either 
^^iimias  ot  thou  has  spih  the  ink  on  my  pa- 

Sir.    John  or  I  has  dcme  it.    He  or  thou  is 
p,  person  who  must  go  to  London  on  that 


.'        Promiscu&us  Eeeercises. 

,  Your  gplcj  ieuid  silver  is  cankered^  Fear 
kod  ft  snare  is  come  upon  us.  The  master 
taught  him  and  I  to  read.  Let  not  a  widow 
be  tnken  into  the  number  upder  three^score 
years  old,  hin^ip^  been  the  wife  of  one  hus- 
band, well  reported  of  for  good  works ;  if  she 
have  brought  up  children,  if  she  have  lodged 
strangers,  if  she  hatve  washed  the  saints'  feet, 
if  she  haire  relieved  the  afflicted,  if  she  have 
diligently  followed  every  good  work.  The 
caraidate  being  chosen  was  owing  to  the  in- 
fliience  of  party.  The  winter  has  not  been  as 
severe  as  we  expected  it  to  be.  Him  and  her 
were  of  the  same  age.  If  the  night  have  ga- 
theted  aught  of  evil,  disperse  it.  My  people 
doth  not  consider. 


mfH 
•IHi 


i,  1|iqingli  cxyrNMed  qnly  to  the  Uutfvnant  it  wideratood 
Irftnottto  Mdief  tliirMt^midtll«  •ontence  whan  the 
wapiflM  0tiii4i  tirat,  **  Either  thou  ert  In  fhidt,  or  t  «m  in 


wmi^i^vm  %wwrm 


m 


fTvHOB) 


n.    He 

J5ither 

my  pa- 

thou  is 

on  that 


Feat 
master 
widow 
ee^score 
)ne  hus- 
if  she 
lodged 
its'  feet, 
iC  have 
.    The 
the  in- 
been  as 
and  her 
ave  ga- 
people 


u«der»tood 
U  when  the 


RiripH  XTQL  A  9mguhr  and  u  plural 
funmnaiive  stpeimt^  by  cm  or  No&y  require  a 
verb  in.  th9  plvral  i  aai<-^NeUher  the  captsdsi 
nor  the  wlors  u^ere  saved.* 

The  plural  nominative  ihould  be  pieced  m$gt  the  veit. 
fitSRCISES. 

Neither  poverty  nor  riches  was  mjurious  to 
him.  He  or  they  was  ofiended  at  it.  Whe- 
ther one  or  mote  was  concetned  in  the  busi- 
jfiess,  does  not  yet  appear.  Hie  cares  of  this 
Hfe,  or  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  has  choked 
the  seeds  of  virtue  in  many  a  promising  mind. 
Neither  the  king  not  his  ministers  deserves  to 
be  praised. 

t  A  great  c^tise  of  the  low  state  of  industry 
Was  the  restraints  put  upon  it.  His  meat  were 
locusts  and  wild  hotiey.  His  chief  occupation 
and  enjoymifent  were  controversy. 

tThoU  and  he  shared  it  oetween  theiii; 
James  and  I  ate  attentive  to  their  studies.  You 
a!nd  be  ate  diligent  in  reading  their  books, 
therefore  they  are  good  boys. 

Tftult      end  the  next  aenkenee.  Either  I  «m  the  anthor  of  it,  or  thou 
art  the  author  of  it,  or  he  it  the  autlior  of  it. 

Suppiyteff  the  ellipeiethus  would  render  the  sentence  «^orrect ;  but 
•o  iitrong  i9  our  natural  love  of  brevity,  that  such  a  tediouf  and  for- 
mal attention  to  correctness  would  justly  be  reckoned  itifT  and  pe- 
dantic. It  is  better  to  avoid  both  forms  of  expresaion  when  it  can  be 
cenvenlently  done. 

*  Tho  eame  observation  may  be  made  respectini^  the  inamier  of 
sun>lyiiig  the  ellipsis  under  tliis  rule  that  was  made  respecting  the 
iast.  A  pardonable  love  of  brevity  is  the  cause  of  the  ellipUs  hi  both, 
and  Ik  « thousand  other  instances. 

t  Rule  I.  Wk9n  the  verb  to  bi  »ttmd$  between  a  singula^  and  a  plural 
iiMttR«l«M,  if  agreee  mih  <A«  an*  next  i<,  or  with  the  one  vthieh  i»  mors 
nMlwraO^  the  mftjccl  e/tl;  as,  "  Tlio  wages  of  sin  is  deaUi." 

I  Rule  n.  Wkmapranemm  refere  f  ttaa  wards  af  diflTerent  persona, 
ee^d  with  and,  i$  baeamee  pkrmlf  and  agree*  with  the  first  perran 
wham  I  or  we  «•  ffMaliaiMd;  andwUhiha  second,  when  1  or  we  i»  mt 
mamtiaued ;  as,  **  John  and  I  wilt  lend  you  eiir  boolKB."  **  James  and 
you  have  got  yoMf  lessons.'* 

Q 


RincE  KiK.  It  ^  improper  tdl^  tt&Om^iiun 

m^i  as^-^Mnn  that  ia  botnof  n  wo^asii  tievk 
of  few  days,  and  fuQ  <tf  tfoabte  j-^^*^  Mik  Ae^ 

EXERCIS^S^ 

Hie  l^ing  ib^  is  jmt.  Tb9  m^  tbey  were 
th^ne.  Many  wpio^  th^y  4|irien  speec^.  Sf y 
bfHikB  the^  are  ifui^i$|i&d  witb  bie^ft.  Who, 
in^i|d  of  going  abouV  doing  good,  tiley  are 
p^^tMsdiy  intent  uppn  doipg  misc^hipf.  Dis- 
appointments and  ^jBJictions,  howeyer  disa- 
greeable, they  often  iipproye  us.  SiipiJe^and 
innocent  pleasures  they  alone  are  durable. 

t  Which  rulfs,  if  it  had  been  observed,  a 
n^ighbpu^in^  prince  would  have  wanted  a 
ipe^  deal  o?  that  ii>cense  which  has  been  of-^ 
^red  up  to  him.  %  Man,  Uiouch  he  has  gr^at 
variety  of  thoughts,  and  sucn,  fjropa  ffhich 
9thfrs  SUB  well  i^  himself  might  receive  profit 
apd  delight,  yet  they  are  all  within  his  own 
breast. 

^  For  he  bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  on 
higli ;  the  lofity  city  he  layeth  it  low. 

The  friends  thou  bait,  ind  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel. 


*  In  tome  ca«es  where  the  i|<>un  U  hig|ilv  emphatici^  the  repeti 
ti6n  of  it  in  the  pronoun  is  not  only  allowaUe  but  eVeri  elegant ;  as 
The  Lord  JU  it  the  Ofod.    1  Kingi  xviil,  S0.    See  alio  Deut.  xxi,  6. 

t  tt  ought  to  be,  If  this  ruU  had  btm  obttrv^it  a  neighbouring,  *o 

t  It  ought  to  be.  Though  men  has  great  vaiiety»  Ac  ,:! 

^  Rule,  ft  It  improper  to  use  both  a  noun  and  its  pronomn  as  an  <^M- 
tive  after  the  same  verb ;  ttius,  in  Deut.  ir,  3,  Tour  eyes  have  leen 
what  the  Lord  did  becauee  of  Baal-pemr,  for.«2i  the  aiM  thai  followed 
Baiil>peor,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  destroyed  them  from  among  yoe ; 
them n  superduoua.  at  a  tranqioaition  of  tlie  last  eteuse  will  show; 
than.  Porthe  Lorrl  htth  deatroyed  all  the  ami  firoaa  aOMMif  ye«  thai 
iciiuvkod  BA;U-peQr 


^^H^^^^%^^!^W    ^^^R^^ilHW^wT 


m 


t(^  iii»  i$  ^ix,*    Hift  bei0g>  idk  unm  ^  omm 
of  his  ruin. 


To  6c  canwfly  minded  are  death,  but  tp 
sjpiri^lly  minded  we  life  antf  peace.    :j(p 

live  soberly,  nghteouslv^,  ?tnd  piously^  4m 
required  ot  aB  men.  That  warm  cujoiii^ea 
stiQMld  aocelerate  the  gro^h  of  the  Kumaii 
{)ody,  and  shorten  its  dur^tipn,  are  very  reai^ 
sonable  to  believe.  To  be  temperate  in  eat* 
ing  and  driiiking,  to  u#e  ei^erei^e  in  the  open 
air,^  and  to  preserve  the  mind  from  tun^ul- 
tuous  emotions,  is  the  best  preservatives  ^ 
health,. 

That  it  is  our  duty  1^  promote  tfee  purit]^ 
of  our  minds  and  bodies,  to  be  just  ana  Una 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to  be  pious  and 
faithful  to  Him  who  laade  us,  admit  not  of 
any  doubt  in  a  rational  and  welHnformed 
mind. 


mill  I 


"."— P**i*^-»^iW*i*1i»ll^iiiWi»«<i*"*»*"^W»l"*" 


^rmt^^r-nwm'^m^^i'^ 


*  the  ii^biii$ime  is  «mia]  to  anoim :  thtu,  TV  jrfny  if  p1«Mant«'  »nd  ban 

The  iidktnHM*  it  sometimes  used  instead  of  th*  pMsentpertleiDle ) 
ms,  To  Mvise ;  To  attempt ;  or  etfvMtVi  iMtmptimg ;  this  substitution 
can  be  made  only  bi  the  ii»gi$miHg  of  a  sentence. 

iVM«.  Partef«senteneeieolleniieeda8tlie0»rte#lv«aflerav«fbt 
at,  «*Tott  wiO  iooB  mid  that  the  world  doea  net  perfonk  ¥rfiat  l» 
mitieee.>*  #%#«  f»at  yea  *mI  ;  Jim.  That  the  world  does  not  pmh 
form  what  It-  promises.  Therefore^  the  dausoi  th^t  thtwartiit»mH 
»i/r/<»m,  4e.t  must  be  the  objective  after  JImI.  Did  I  nottell  <toVthee, 
M  tl^tt  «oii)4||l)  iidMme.t9  rttiB?  Bf^e  the  cUu9#,  «M  M^ 
ttcwUfl  Mn^  MM  tp  Hftfi » the  objective  alter  UU. 


lio 


#riivj^ 


bt^^fe^mhi^ni^^^  thfit,  Mine  ii  a  more  bet-- 
tar bo<dcibiitaow8 is ^b^fMstbest;  shc^dd be, 
Afitie'i»  a  betierhock;  h\xt  John's  is  the  best 

EXERCISES. 

The  nightingale's  voice  is  the  most  sweetest 
inth^  grove.  James  is  a  worser  scholar  than 
iibtk.    Itri^y  is  the  iilost  8^  Absa- 

lofhfi  Wits  the  iinost  beaiitifulest  man.  He  is 
tt^chii^^^ 

Bis Vass0ttion  was  most  untrue.  His  work 
is  betfect ;  his  brothef^s  n^ore  perfect  i  and  his 
fii^r^s  the  most  perfect  0^  all. 

Promiscuous  Exercises. 

The  great  pk>wer  and  force  of  custom  fornis 
another  argument  against  keeping  bad  com- 
pany. And  Joshua  he  shall  go  over  before 
tfae6«  as  the  Lo^d  hath  said.  And  God  said, 
Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
fiess^  and  let  them  have  dominion  over  the 
ii&^  of  the  sea,  &c.  And  the  righteous  men 
they  shall  judge  them,  &c.  If^  mou  be  the 
King  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself.  The  people, 
therefore^  that  was  with  him,  when  he  raised 
Lazarqs  out  of  his  grave,  bare  record.  Pub- 
lic spiiii  is  a  more*  universal  principle  than  a 
sense  of  honour. 


;*  Chuifrmivtndli ptrft^t  Iruf  »4«m  imfitf  tba  ii«Mr1aUv«  degree  with- 
eut ««!  ot  mutt*  I9  )a,nguage  subUme  or  pMMonate,  however,  the 
word  jMf/cfl  roqutres  the  superlative  form  to  give  it  effect.  A  lover 
emaptared  with  hia  mistreea  would  natiuntlly  cell  her  the  wwsi  pw 
f*et  of  her  sme. 

Superior  and  v^erior  tlwnji  impfycnmpKtiton^vnA  require  to  after 
them. 


Ki0ysBn  njtf^tJim. 


l^^ir 


meaiMftUow  it;  s^falfre,  I  can  by  .no^a^jEias 
aUow  it^  or,  I  ctrntwi  by:  lutny  meaiif  ajkxw  il^ 


EXERCISES. 


.  JBd^O 


I  cannot  drink  no  more.  He  cannot  do  no- 
thing. We  have  not  done  nothing  to-day.  -Re 
will  never  be  no  taller.  Th#  codld  not  trt^^sl 
no  farther.  Covet  neither  riches  tidr  honottrs, 
nor  no  such  perishing  thihgsl.  Nothing  ncifi^ 
aiffected  her  so  much.  Do  not  interrupt  nie 
thyself,  nor  let  no  one  disturb  nie.  I  an^  ie- 
soived  not  to  comply  with  the  proposal,  iieitHtr 
at  present  nor  at  any  other  time. 


'>^ 


Promiscuous  Exercises. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge,  a  spirit  of  independ- 
ency and  freedom,  tempered  by  sentiments  bf 
decency  and  the  love  of  order,  irrfhienbeiyh 
a  most  remarkable  manner,  the  minds  of  the 
subjects  of  this  hap^y  republic.  James  and  I 
am  cousins.  Thy  fatliet's  merits  sets  tliee  forth 
to  view.  That  it  is  our  duty  to  be  pious  admit 
not  of  any  doubt.  If  he  becomes  very  riiih,  be 
may  be  less  industrious.    It  was  vn^te  extem- 

Eore.     Romulus,  which  founded  Rome,  killed 
is  br(Jther  Remus.  ^ 


*  Sometiinei  the  two  n^atives  are  intended  to  be  an  aflrmatiTo ; 
as,  JVerdid  thejT  Mf  perceive  him;  that  it,  they  did  pert:;;ilpe  Um 
In  this  cast*  Hiey  nn  proper* 


Whipn  OHM  of  the  nogativee  (such  M  ditt  int  «m,  imt  ^c.)  Jtlp^d 
to  another  word,  the  two  negatives  fbnh  a  pieaMn^  and  deltci^  irt- 
riety  of  eiptoiston :  as,  His  language,  though  sinij^tet  is  not  inaiimt ; 
that  Is,  it  is  We^oiil. 


«MStiK  mvHvm. 


m 

Hvtii  XXffl;  Jlffuvrfti  aritfilk  Omlkosi 
behaves  well,  and  is  much  esteemed.* 

EXERCISES.  y 

We  sUquI^  not  be  overcome  totaQy  by  |Hre- 
l«)ept  evi^nts,  |Ie  unaffectedly  and  forcibly 
fpoke^  and  wai^  heard  attentivefy  by  the  whole 
assevibiy.  It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ricti- 
Ciilou9^  therefore,  to  remonstrate.  Not  oaly 
%^  {pvmd  her  eniplpyed,  but  pleased  and  tran- 
aw  also.  In  the  proper  disposition  of  adverbs, 
the  ear  carefully  requires  to  be  consulted  as 
well  as  the  sense. 

tThe  women  contributed  all  their  rings  and 

£'  wels  voluntarily  to  assist  the  government, 
avingt  not  known,  or  having  not  considered, 
the  measures  proposed,  he  tailed  of  i^uccess. 
He  was  determined  to  invite  back  the  king, 
asd  to  call  together  his  friends. 

y  Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry. 

>      '    .  -  '        ' '      ..'■*''' 

^tUs  iilMit  ft  iNtffil  rulto.  For  it  ii  iifi|Kt9iiU#  to  givf  «ii  ««iitt 
mi|d  dttomUnate  one  for  the  placing  of  adverbs  on  all  occasions.  The 
^iiyiiow  aid  jpets^knhiiy  of  tbie  pMraSe  ought  to^  be  cMiciijr  ie|raidi«. 

-  i-^FIw  «divei1>  itsove^aiM  placed  with  proprietor  before  tbt  veit^or 
-at  SMne  distance  after  it ;  as,  Tho  women  vehaUarUy  emtribtUed  all 
4Mir  Rng*  ihdi64v^to,  »c.    They  etaritd  thefar  pMpoiiHion/eniMir. 

t  iVot,  when  it  cflMiUlles  the  present  part^ii^ei  tomes  A^er«  it. 

it  If evtr  in  often  improperiv  used  for  ever;  thus,  "1ft  make  my 
hands  never  so  clean,**  should  be,  **  ever  so  clean.** 

ST  The  note  !n  ftNrmer  editions,  sfatirig  that  "tjf  is  cut  MT  flrom 
saeeedirngfy  when  the  next  word  ends  in-  h//*  has  been  remored,  both 
iNCioM  it  prop»rly>bel0iifed  to  the  Mth  Rale,  and  heeanae  it  was  in 
Male  degree  eaeoinrafimr  a  bfteach  of  that  rale.  Two  words  which 
eml  in  iy  succeedhig  each  other  are  indeed  a  little  eibnaive  %»  the 
«ar,  but  rather  than  write  bad  grammar,  it  would  be  better  either  to 
mm  It,  or  iirdld  the  use  of  ^fiteiingfy  in  mis  case  altofetber ;  and 
instoad  of  siyfng,  **He  used  tne  f)eeee4mgfy  HeerHtfyt**  Wf.^Ve 
'^ftidtee  ««^  discreetly  j**  oir,  if  tti&t  is  hot  strong  enougft,  vi^  the 
#zpreaakyn. 


>>^fiO!idr^!@EPr,  iitifpottt^w  should  ftot  be  used 
m^'^idamrimt  nor  iodverhs  as  adjectives;  Wf>^ 
Aenmtkskiki  wdi^  ibr  remarkably  weli ;  and, 
Use  a  little  witie  &Mr  thine  often  infimiities^ 
instead  of  thy  frequent  iufirmities ;  or, 

Adv^jrbB  quflify  aiU«^vet  loul  verlys-rAdjectiyM  qualify  nomifl. 

*r.hey  are  miserable  poor.  They  behaved 
the  hoDlesi;.  He  fought  bolder  than  his  brd- 
Iher,  He  h'ved  in  a  manner  agreeably  to  the 
dictates  of  rjoasdn  and  religion:  He  was  ex- 
treme prddicai,  iand  his  property  is  n0=w  near 
exhausted,  ihey  Hved  conformable  to  the 
rule^  of  prudence.  He  speaks  very  fliuaht, 
reads  excellent,  but  does  not  think  very  co- 
herent. They  came  agreeable  to  their  promise, 
and  conducted  themselves  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casicxn.  They  hoped  for  a  soon  and  prosperous 
is^ue  to  the  war. 

*  Frona  whence  come  ye  ?  He  departed 
frond  thence  into  a  desert  place.  Wheret  are 
you  goin^  ?  Bid  him  come  here  immediately. 
We  walked  there  in  an  hour.  He  drew  up  a 
petition,  wlierej  he  too  frequently  represented 
his  own  merit.  He  werit  to  London  last  year, 
since  when  I  have  not  seen  him.  The  situation 
where  I  found  him.    It  is  not  worth  hiis  while. 


*  |titt)e  I.  Tnm  should  not  M  tis^  tueforis  taneei  l^eitee,  and  wAeNee, 
btictnitb  It  is 'iMHei—in  many  ckafes,  however,  the  omission offinm 
xfftfjM  tM$r  thb  lluiiguagtt  httOlerably  stiff  and  disagnreeable. 

1  Ruiell.  A  fler  verbs  of  motion,  MtA«r,tMlA«r,  and  wAifW,  should 
be  uved,  and  not,  ktre,  there,  and  where. 

ttMLe  m.  WhentmA^ik  should  not  be  used  as  nonns,  nmwhen 
i»  a  wr^nosition  and  a  reIailiV« ;  i.  e.  ftnr  4m  which  Ac^For  isMs,  sm 
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ENGLISH  SYNTAX. 


t0i> 


Rule  XXV.  The  comparative  degree,  4ind 
the  pronoun  oilier,  require  than  after  them,  and 
sucn  requires  as ;  as, — Greater  than  l^ — ^No 
other  than  he ; — Such  as  do  well.* 

EXERCISES. 

He  has  little  more  of  the  scholar  besides  the 
name.  Be  ready  to  succour  such  persons  wlio 
need  thy  assistance.  They  had  no  90oner  risen 
but  they  applied  themselves  to  their  studies. 
Those  savage  people  seemed  to  have  no  other 
element  but  war.  Such  men  that  act  treach- 
erously ought  to  be  avoided.  He  gained  no 
thing  farther  by  his  speech,  but  only  to  be 
comniended  for  his  eloquence.  This  is  none 
other  but  the  gate  of  paradise.  Such  sharp 
replies  that  cost  him  his  hTe.  To  trust  in  htm 
is  no  more  but  to  acknowledge  his  power. 

t  James  is  the  wisest  of  the  two.  He  is 
the  weakest  of  the  two.  I  understood  him 
the  bestt  of  all  others  who  spoke  on  the  sub- 

6ct.     Eve  was  the  fairest  of  all  her  daughters, 
e  is  the  likeliest  of  any  other  to  succeed. 
Jane  h  tlie  wittier  of  the  three,  not  the  wiser. 

*  Suehf  meaning  either  a  MMt^tMiMt.  or  to  great,  requires  IJWif :  as, 
His  beliaviour  was  «icA,  iSat  I  ordered  him  to  leave  the  room.  Sim^ 
is  the  influence  of  money,  that  fow  can  resist  it. 

t  Ride.  H1^  two  obj«ct»  ar$  eemjmr«d,  the  compmratiwt  ii  ftesroOy 
fued;  kiUvihtnwurtthttn  h»o,  th»  nmerlatiw;  as,  This  is  the  younger 
of  the  two ;  Mary  is  the  wisest  of  tiiem  all. 

When  the  ;wo  objects  form  a  group,  or  are  not  so  much  opposed  to 
each  otiker  as  to  require  thtm  before  the  last,  some  respectable  writ< 
ers  use  the  snperiative,  and  say,  '*  James  is  the  iHcmI  of  tlie  two.** 
**  He  ia  the  wnutest  of  the  two.**  The  superlative  is  often  more  agree* 
able  to  the  ear }  nor  is  the  sense  irgurod.  In  many  cases  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  comparative  form  renders  Ih*  language  too  stiff 
and  formal. 

t  A  comparison  in  which  imtre  than  two  are  concerned,  may  be  ei 
priseed  by  the  cswjiershws  as  well  as  by  the  SMjMr/«MM,  and  b  some 
eaaes  better ;  but  the  comparMive  conddeis  the  obtjects  compared  as 
Monging  to  Hgtrwt  classes  \  while  the  superlative  pompim^  M^ 
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RvLB  XXVI.  A  pronoun  after  than,  or  as, 
either  iigrees  with  a  verb,  or  is  governed  by  a 
verb  or  premosition  understood;  as,— He  is 
wiser  than  I  (am) ;  She  loved  him  more  than 
(she  loved)  me.* 

EXERCISES. 

John  can  write  better  than  me.  He  is  as 
ffood  as  her.  Thou  art  a  much  greater  loser 
thian  me  by  his  death.  She  suffers  hourly 
more  than  me.  They  know  how  to  write  as 
well  as  him ;  but  he  is  a  better  grammarian 
than  them.  The  undertaking  was  much  bet- 
ter executed  by  his  brother  than  he.  They  are 
greater  gainers  than  us.  She  is  not  so  learned 
as  him.  If  the  king  give  us  leave,  we  may 
perform  the  office  as  well  as  them  that  do. 

t  Who  betrayed  her  companion  ?  Not  me. 
Who  revealed  the  secrets  he  ought  to  have 
concealed  ?  Not  him ;  it  was  her.  Whom  did 
you  meet?  He.  Who  bought  that  book? 
Him.  Whom  did  you  see  there  ?  He  and  his 
sister.     Whose  pen  is  this  ?     Mine's. 

as  included  in  om  class.  The  comparative  is  used  thus :  "Greece 
was  more  polished  than  any  other  nation  of  antiquity.'*  Here  Greece 
stands  by  itself  as  opposed  to  the  otkw  nations  of  antiquity— She  was 
none  of  the  otKtr  noitoiit— She  was  more  polished  than  they.  The 
same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  superlative  when  the  word  etAsr  la  left 
out :  Thus,  "  Greece  was  the  most  polished  natioik  of  antiquity.** 
Here  Greece  is  assigned  the  highest  place  in  the  class  of  objects  omimir 
vthiek  she  is  numbered— the  nations  of  antiquity— she  is  one  of  them 

*  When  who  immediately  follows  (Aaii»  it  is  used  improperly  in  the 
objective  case :  as, "  Alftea,  tAoii  wAon  a  greater  king  never  reigned  :** 
—tkm  ytkom  is  not  grammatical.  It  ought  to  be,  than  wAe ;  because 
mAs  is  the  nom.  to  wa$  understood— TAonw/kom  is  as  bad  a  phrase  as, 
**  He  Is  taller  f  Aon  Atsi,**  It  it  true  that  some  of  our  best  writers  have 
used  thmn  mikom :  but  it  is  also  true,  that  they  have  used  9ih»r  phrases 
which  we  have  rejected  aa  ungrammatical ;  then  why  not  reject  thia 
too  ?— The  Exercises  in  the  early  editions  of  the  Grammar  have  been 
•mImImI. 

t little.  TKi  w»ri ewiUMmg ik» mmnf  to «  fUffNon, mnut  Ulntkt 
tamctutwUh  tlu  ivoni  t*Aie*  mtlU  U :  as,  Wh»  said  tb»t7  /  (saM  It^ 
WkoM  books  are  these  ?  /o*ii*«  (books.) 


IW 


EXahJ6n  tlTNTAl 


RVLB  XX VIIi  The  ^MribuMeprvnoanSy 
each,  mtreiy,  "either^  neither^  agree  wUh  ncum 
undDerl^in  the  singuUtr  number  vnii/>^  as^-^- 
Eaeh  of  his  brothers  is  in  a  fiTourabl^  8ilu»- 
lion ;  Every  man  is  accountable  for  himself; 
Either  of  them  i^  good  enough.* 

EXEIICISES. 

Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  them- 
selves.  Every  one  of  the  letters  bear  date  after 
his  banishment.  Each  of  them,  in  their  turn, 
Teceive  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  entiUed. 
Every  person,  whatever  be  their  station,  are 
bound  by  the  duties  of  morahty  and  religion. 
Neither  of  those  men  seem  to  have  any  idea 
that  their  opinions  may  be  ill-founded.  By 
discussing  what  relates  to  each  particular  in 
their  order,  we  shall  better  understand  the  sub- 
ject. Are  either  of  these  men  your  friend  1 
'  :  t  And  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shimeah,  plew  a 
man  of  great  stature,  that  had  on  every  hand 
six  fingers,  and  on  every  foot  six  toes. 

X  Nadab  and  Abihu,  the  sons  of  Aaron,  took 
either  of  them  his  censer.  The  king  of  Israel 
and  the  king  of  Judah,  sat  either  of  them  on 
his  throne. 


*  AmA  ralatM  to  two  or  ilnore  ol^'ectf .  «nd  signMet  both  of  the  two, 
or  ovory  one  of  any  number  tmketi  singly. 

-t  Evtrjf  reUtes  to  mon  than  two  objects,  and  signifies  each  of  then 
•11  taken  individually.— It  is  quite  correct  to  say,  Mvtry  ai»  mdUt. 

Eithir  signiilet  the  om  or  the  othir^  hnt  ns*  k&ih,  NH$ktr  imports 
not  9ithir. 

t  BMor  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  of  omh ;  as,  On 
oUhor  side  of  tlie  rirer  was  there  the  tree  of  life :  instead  of,  On  secA 
side  of  Um  dvor 


ftireiirt^  fervit<9hki 


mr 


^mi^  this  ta  the  Um ;  mi-^VitiH^  wad  idcet^te 
that  ennobles  the  mkid,  ^kk  debatses  it. 

Weallli  atid  poverty  are  both  tenaptwions; 
this  teinds  to  excite  pnde,  that  discontentment. 
Kdligion  taises  men  above  themselves,  iitrfi- 
gioifi  sinks  them  beneath  the  brutes ;  that  bkucb 
them  down  to  a  poor  pitiable  speck  of  peTidh- 
able  earth,  this  exalts  them  to  tne  skies. 

*  And  the  cloud  came  between  the  cAmp  cf 
the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  it 
was  a  cloud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it  gave 
light  to  these.  Moses  and  Solomon  were  men 
of  the  highest  renown;  the  latter  was  re- 
markable for  his  meekness,  the  former  Was 
renowned  for  his  wisdom.  I  have  always 
preferred  cheerfulness  to  mirth ;  the  former  1 
consider  as  an  act,  the  latter  as  a  habit  of  the 
mind.  Body  and  soul  must  part ;  the  former 
wings  its  way  to  its  almighty  source,  the  latter 
drops  into  the  dark  and  noisome  grave. 


*  Fwrmer  and  Utttr  tr«  often  UMd  insteid  of  tUt  and  thit.  They 
in  allko  in  both  nnnborii 

Tkti  and  lAw  »M  loldom  awUed  to  ptrtwu ;  hvA  fomwr  and  hittr 
are  applied  to  pertonn  and  thingt  Indticrimtnatolr.  In  moat  eatea, 
howeyer,  the  repetition  of  the  noun  is  preferable  to  either  of  thtm. 


\m 


KN^IilSHiBTNTJL^. 


^  RulbXXIX*  Inikemeofverbirandwffrds 
that  inpaifU  of  titM  r^te  to  each  oiher^  ths 
order  of  Umomusti  be  observed;  forexampleyl 
;reaiembeT  him  these  many  yesMrs,  shoula  be, 
I  have  remembered  Inm,  6c>c* 

EXERCISES. 

I  have  compassion  on  die  multitude^  be- 
cause they  continue  with  me  now  three  days. 
And  he  that  was  dead  sat  up,  and  began  to 
speak.  The  next  new  year's  day  I  shall  be 
at  school  three  years.  The  court  laid  hold  on 
all  the  opportunities  which  the  weakness  or 
necessities  of  princes  afford  it,  to  extend  its 
authority.  Ye  will  not  come  unto  me  that 
ye  might  have  life.  His  sickness  was  so  great, 
that  I  often  feared  he  would  have  died  before 
our  arrival.  It  would  have  given  me  great 
satisfaction  to  relieve  him  from  that  distressed 
situation. 

I I  always  intended  to  have  rewarded  my 
son  accordmg  to  his  merit.  We  have  done 
no  more  than  it  was  our  duty  to  have  done 
From  the  little  conversation  I  had  with  him, 
he  appeared  to  have  been  a  man  of  letters.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  have  received  his  approbation 
of  my  labours.  I  intended  to  have  written  you 
last  week. 


*  Th«  best  mneral  rale  that  can  be  given,  i§,  To  cUtnn  what  tU 

f  Rule.  Aft«r  tk§  Putt  Tciuf,  l\t  present  i^fiHttivt  (mid  not  tht  per- 
fect) tkmtUb*  us«d ;  M,  I  intended  to  write  to  my  father,  and  not,  I  in 
tended  to  kmoo  written ;— for  however  long  it  now  le  lince  I  thouf  ht 
of  writing,  le  mitt  wae  then  present  to  me,  and  muat  etill  be  consi 
dered  at  present  when  I  bring  back  that  time,  and  the  thoughu  of  it 
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RviiS  XXX.  It  IS  improper  tq place  a  clause 
<f  a  sentence  between  a  possessive  case  and  the 
word  which  usnaUy  follows  it;  thus,  She  began 
to  extol  the  farmer's,  as  she  called  htm^  excels 
lent  understanding;  should  be,  She  began  to 
extol  the  excellent  understanding  of  the  farmer, 
as  she  called  him. 

EXERCISES. 

They  very  justly  condemned  the  prodigal's, 
as  he  was  called,  senseless  and  extravagant 
conduct.  They  implicitly  obeyed  the  protec-^^ 
tor's,  as  they  called  him,  imperious  mandates. 
Beyond  this,  the  arts  cannot  be  traced  of  civil 
society.  These  are  David's  the  king,  priest, 
and  prophet  of  the  Jewish  people's  psalms.^ 
This  is  Paul's  the  Christian  hero,  and  great 
apostle  of  the  Gentile's  advice. 

•Howsoever  beautiful  they  appear,  they  have 
no  real  merit.  In  whatsoever  light  we  view 
him,  his  conduct  will  bear  inspection.  On 
whatsoever  side  they  are  contemplated,  they 
appear  to  advantage.  Howsoever  much  he 
might  despise  the  maxims  of  the  king's  ad- 
ministration, he  kept  a  total  silence  on  that 
subject. 

t  Whoso  keepeth  the  fig-tree  shall  eat  the 
fruit  thereof. 


*  Rule.  Whichsoever  and  whatsoever,  are  often  Mviiei  iv  ike  inter* 
petition  qf  the  eorretpondituf  mord ;  thttet  On  whichsoever  side  the  kinf 
east  lUs  eyes ;  ekoutd  6«»  On  uihich  side  eoever  the  king,  Ac. 

I  think  this  rule  unnecessary,  if  not  improper.— It  would  be  better 
to  say,  However  beautiful,  Ac.    See  my  reasoni>  Key,  p.  183.  Not. 

t  Wh»§o  is  an  old  word  used  instead  of  he  that ;  as,  Whoso  mocketh 
the  poor  reproacheth  his  Maker ;  it  should  be.  He  that  mocketh,  dkC, 


vw 


ssoiiws  attuwhx. 


^':  IteLE  XXXI.  Befbre  names  efplan^^ 

ti^-^-^  ttsed  tfler  &  reib  of  motion  r  ••»  '^^  «»«••'  ta%iML 
ill*<-4»«Md  i^«r  die  ¥eib  lo  At ;  Mi  I  «m»  at  lieilfo, 

M  lioodoii,  t«  Enc^and. 
il/ — ^19,  used  before  villages,  towns,  and  foreign  cities;  as  He 
'  '  -vesided  at  Gretna  Green ;  at  York ;  at  Roma. 

EXERCISES. 

They  have  just  arriy«d  in  Leith,  and  are 
goiiu;  to  DubHn.  1  bey  will  reside  two  months 
at  England.  I  have  been  to  London,  after 
having  resided  at  France ;  and  I  now  liv^  m 
Bath.  I  was  in  the  place  appointed  long  be- 
fore any  of  the  rest.  We  touched  in  Livei- 
Sool  on  our  way  for  New- York.  He  resides  in 
[avisbank  in  Scotland.  She  has  lodgings  at 
George's  Square.* 

t  Ah !  unnappy  thee,  who  are  deaf  to  the 
calls  of  duty  and  of  honour.  Oh !  happyt  us, 
surrounded  with  so  many  blessings.  Woe's  I^ 
for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips. 

*  One  inhabitank  of  «  cikjrv  tpeakinf  of  another^s  rasWeacei  8fKjr«» 

ga  atari  in  BanM-street ;  or  if  tlie  word  mmiter  be  usedt  at  No.  — 
rincri-itreet.— X.  IWM). 

tRule.  The  intMjectiens  Oh!  a"4  Ahi  4fc.,  generallv r^equire  th^ 
atjeetivt  case  of  the  first  personal  pronoun,  and  the  namsiialtve  of  the 
neami ;  as,  Ah  «m  /  O  thorn  fool !  O  y«  hypocrites !  Woe%  lAoii»  woukt 
be  improper ;  it  should  be,  Woe's  thee ;  that  is,  Woe  is  to  thoo- 

t  btierjectiomi  sometimes  roauire  the  objective  case  after  them,  but 
tliey  navngovtm  it.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  Oraramari  I  ftiUoiwred 
Mr.  Murray  and  others,  in  leaving  ive,  in  tlie  exercises,  to  be  tume4 
into  «« ;  hut  that  it  should  be  t0«,  and  not  im,  is  obvious ;  because  it 
Is  tlie  Norn,  to  art  understood ;  thus,  04  happy  are  we,  or,  Oh  we  are 
happy  (being)  surrounded  with  so  many  Uessings. 

▲s  iokeijectiona,  owtoig  to  quick  feelings,  express  only  the  emfiii^ns 
of  the  miiia,  without  stopping  to  mention  the  cu-cumtaneee  that  pro- 
duced theoi ;  many  of  the  phrases  in  which  they  occur  are  ven 
elliptical,  and  therefore  a  verb  or  preposition  must  be  understood. 
lf«,  for  insUnee,  in  Ah  sm,  is  Mvemed  by  befallen  or  iqmi  under* 
stood ;  thus,  Ahf  what  mischief  lias  befUlem  me,  or  come  aqMa  me. 

Oh  is  used  to  express  the  emotion  of  pata,  eorrow,  or  surfrioo. 

O  is  used  to  expreaa  isMWaf ,  seetaneliefi,  or  adireot  aMwMtei 
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RvLB  XXXII.  Certain  words  and  phrases  must 
h  folUnoed  wUhappropfi(de  prep<mk4ns  ;  such  as^ 


AbhoErencci  of 
ioquit  of 
Adatpteji  la 
Agreeable  to 
Adverse  to — ^  ^  »w. ». 

Bestow  upon 

Boast  or  brag  of* 

CalIo»or/or—>»»-*- 

Change  ybr 

Confide  in\ 

Conformable  to 

Compliance  with 

Consonant  to 

Conversant  withyin-^^^^^  Provide^  tw/A 

Dependent  iipon—P**"**-  Reconcile  to 

Deifogation^otn  ~ 

Die  o/*  or  ly 

Difhrjfrom 

Difficulty  in 

Diminution  of 


£xcepttonyr<iff» 
£iEpert  at  or  in 
FaU  under 
Tx^^from 

Glad^or  al— P-*"-*' 
Independefnt  o^or  on 
Insist  upon 
Made  (f 
Marry  to 
MsLiiyTfor 
Need  of 
Observance  of 
Prejudice  against 
Profit  by 


Reduce  under  or  to-^  '"•  *• 
Regard  to 
Replete  irtYA 
Resemblance  to 
Resolve  on 
Disappointed  ta  or  o/^'"*****  Swerve  from 
Disapprove  ofX  Taste /or  or  of-^^^^ 

Discouragement  to  Think  a/"  or  on— p* '*••*• 

Dissent^om  True  to 

Eager  in  Wait  on 

Engaged  in  Worthy  of^ 

*  B—tS  it  oftMi  used  without  of ;  at,  For  if  I  lutve  hoatUd  any  thinff. 

t  Hie  &aine  prepotition  that  follows  the  vtrb  ot  advtrb  generally 
follows  tlie  noum  which  is  derived  from  it ;  as,  Conide  tn,  confldenc* 
ni;  disposed  to  tyrannise,  a  disposition  to  tyranny ;  independently  ^f* 

^  IHoQpjfron*  and  tf prove  are  firequently  used  without  tf, 

^Ofi%  sometimes  omitted,  and  sometimes  inserted  after  teortAy. 

Many  of  these  words  take  other  prepositions  after  them  to  ezprett 
other  meanings ;  thus,  for  example,  FaU  «ii.  to  concur,  to  comply. 
Fall  <i(f,  to  forsake.  FaU  oui,  to  happen.  F^  1  tyMN,  to  attack.  FaU 
te,  to  begin  eagfrly  to  eat  i  to  apply  him&elf  fo. 
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CX£RCISE8  ON  RuLE  XXXlt« 

He  was  totally*  dependent  of  the  papal 
crown.  He  accused  the  minister  for  betray- 
ing the  Dutch.  You  have  bestowed  your 
favour^  to  the  most  deserving  persons^  His 
abhorrence  to  gaming  was  extreme.  I  differ 
with  you.  The  English  were  very  different 
then  to  what  they  are  now.  In  compliance  to 
his  father's  advice.  He  would  not  comply  to 
his  measures.  It  is  no  discouragement  for  the 
authors.  The  wisest  princes  need  not  think 
it  any  diminution  to  tlieir  greatness,  or  dero* 
gation  0  their  sufficiency,  to  rely  upon  counsel. 
Is  it  consonant  with  our  nature  ^  Conformable 
witn  this  plan.  Agreeable  with  the  sacred  text. 
Call  for  your  undent 

He  was  eager  of  recommending  it.  He  had 
no  regard  after  his  father's  commands^  Thy 
prejudice  to  my  Cause.  It  is  more  than  they 
thought^  for.  There  is  no  need  for  it.  Re- 
conciling himself  with  the  king.  No  resem-* 
blance  with  each  other.  iJpon  such  occasions 
as  fell  into  their  cognizance.  I  am  ensaged 
with  writing.  We  profit  from  experience* 
He  swerved  out  of  the  path.  He  is  resolved 
of  going  to  the  Persian  court.     Expert  of  his 

work.     Expert  on  deceiving.    The   Romans 

■ 

*  DeptndetUt  depentknetf  dec .,  are  spelled  indifferently  with  m  of  9 
in  the  last  syllable. 

t  Call  for—is  to  demaiul,  to  rt^rt.  Call  m,  Is  to  pay  a  short  ewtt, 
to  request ;  as,  While  you  call  on  him— 1  shall  call  /or  a  bottle  of  wine 

t  The  authorities  for  think  of  and  think  on  are  nearly  equal.  Tlie 
latter,  however,  ai>ounds  more  in  the  Scriptures  than  the  former; 
as,  Thinlc  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee :  Thinic  upon  me  for 
good :  Wliatsoever  things  are  true,  &c.,  thinlc  on  these  things.  But 
think  of  is  perhaps  more  common  in  modern  pubiicatiens. 
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ExBRCiSES  ON  RUL£  XXXIl.^ 


reduced  the  world*  to  their  own  ppwer.  He 
provided  them  of  every  thing.  We  irmei  fcr 
it.  He*  seems  to  have  a  taste  of  such  studies. 
He  died  for  thirst.  He  found  none  on 
whom  he  could  safely  confide.  I  dissent  with 
the  examiner.  It  was  very  well  adapted  for 
his  capacity.  He  acquitted  me  from  any  im- 
putation. You  are  con  versanti  with  that 
science.  They  boast  in  their  great  riches. 
Call  of  James  to  walk  with  you.  When  we 
have  had  a  true  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  vir* 
tue,  we  can  have  no  relish  for  those  of  vice* 
I  will  wait  of  you.  He  is  glad  of  calamities.^ 
She  is  glad  at  his  company.  A  strict  observ;* 
ance  after  times  and  fashions.  This  book  is 
replete  in  errors.  These  are  exceptions  to  th^ 
general  rule.  He  died  a  martyr  to  Christianity. 
This  change  is, to  the  better.  His  productions 
were  scrupulously  exact,  and  conformable  with 
all  the  rules  of  correct  writing.  He  died  of 
the  sword.  She  finds  a  difficulty  of  fixing  her 
mind.  This  prince  was  naturally  averse^ 
from  war.  A  ireeholder  is  bred  with  an  av^i^r 
sion  from  subjection. 

,  ^       -^  (. 

*  Reduce  undevy  is  to  subdue.  In  other  caies,  to  follows  it )  fs» 
To  reduce  to  practice,  to  fractions,  &c. 

t  We  say  conversant  with  men  in  things.  Addison  has  conversant 
among  the  writings  of  the  most  polite  authors,  and  conversant  about 
worldly  aflfairs.    Conversant  itith  is  preferable. 

t  OJaH  of  is  perhaps  more  proper,  when  the  cause  of  joy  is  some- 
thing gained  or  possessed ;  and  gUid  «l,  wiien  somollting  ItelkUM  ai^ 
other ;  as,  Jonah  was  exceediagly  glad  of  Uie  gourd ;  He  that  is  glad 
•t  calamitieai  shall  not  be  unpurusbod. 

^  AvtTM  and  avcr«toii  lequim  to  aftor  tbom  rftkir  tfifn  /Vom ;  but 
both  are  used,  and  sometinivei  even  by  tho  same  author. 

H 
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Rule  XXXIIl.  All  the  parts  of  a  sentence  should  correspond 
to  each  other,  and  a  regular  and,  dependent  construction  through* 
out  be  carefully  presenred.^  For  example,  the  sentence,  '*  He 
was  more  beloved,  but  not  so  much  admired,  as  Cinthio,"  is  in. 
accurate ;  because  more  requires  than  after  it,  which  is  no-where 
found  in  the  sentence.  It  shmUd  be,  He  was  more  beloved  than 
Cinthio,  but  not  so  much  admired. 

A  proper  choice  of  words  and  a  perspicuous  arrangement 
should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

£X£RCISES. 

The  reward  is  his  due,  and  it  has^^  already, 
or  will  hereafter,  be  given  to  him.  He  was 
guided  by  interests  always  diiFerent,^^  some- 
times contrary  to  those  of  the  community.  The 
intentions  of  some  of  these  philosophers,  nay 
of  many,  vtiigW^  and  probably  were  good.  No 
person  was  ever  so  perplexed,"  or  sustained^^ 
the  mortifications  as  he  has  done  to-day.  He 
was  more  bold  and  active,^^  but  not  so  wise  and 
"Btudious  as  his  companion.  Then  said  they 
unto  him,  what  shall  we  do  that  we  might 
work^^  the  works  of  God  ?  Sincerity  is  as 
valuable,"  and  even  more  valuable,^^  than 
knowledge.  The  greatest  masters  of  critical 
learning  differ^*  among  one  another. 

But  from  this  dreary  period  ihe  recovery  of 
the  empire  was  become  desperate  ;  no  wisdom 
could  obviate  its  decadence.  He  was  at  one 
time  thought  to  be  a  suppositious  child. 


♦This  rule  is  scarcely  of  any  value  as  a  rule  ;  for  every  sentence 
on  this  page,  except  the  last  two,  may  be  corrected  by  the  preceding 
rule.^,  as  the  reference  by  small  figures  will  show  ;  but  it  has  been 
retained,  because,  wh>>re  two  words  require  a  diflferent  construction, 
it  will  tend  to  correct  the  cornmon  error  of  forgetting  the  construction 
of  the  former  word,  anc  adixeilng  tp  that  of  the  lattfer. 
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RuLft  XXilV,  A  IS  used  before  nouns  m  the  singular  num- 
ber only.     TVie^  is  used  before  nouns  in  bdth  numberS; 

The  article  is  omitted  before  a  noun  that  stands  for  a  whoh 
specie* ;  and  before  the  names  of  minerals,  metals,  arts,  dec. 

The  last  of  two  nouns  after  a  comparative  should  have  no  arti- 
cle when  they  both  refer  to  me  person ;  as,  He  is  a  better  reader 
than  writer. 

To  use  the  Articles  ■properly  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  rule  applicable  to  every  case. 

Examples  of  the  improper  use  and  omission  of  the  articles. 

EXERCISES. 

Reason  was  given  to  a  man  to  control  life 
passions.  The  gold  is  corrupting.  A  man  is 
the  noblest  work  of  the  creation.  Wisest  and 
best  men  are  sometimes  betrayed  into  errors. 
We  must  act  our  part  with  ^  constancy, 
though  reward  of  our  constancy  be  distanj. 
Tliere  are  some  evils  of  life,  which  equally 
affect  prince  and  people.  Purity  has  its  se^t 
in  t^e  heart :  biU  extends  its  influence  py^r 
so  much  of  outward  conduct,  ^s  to  foriji  th|e 
great  and  material  part  of  a  character.  At 
worst,  I  could  but  incur  a  gentle  reprimand. 
The  profligate  man  is  seldom  or  never  fouiul 
to  be  the  good  husband,  the  good  father,  or 
the  beneficent  neighbour. 

t  He  has  been  much  censured  for  paying  a 
little  attention  to  his  business.  So  bold  a 
breach  of  order,  called  for  little  severity  in 
punishing  the  offender. 

*  The  is  used  before  an  individual  representing  the  whole  of  its 
species,  when  compared  with  another  individual  representing  another 
species ;  thus,  The  dog  is  a  more  grateful  animal  tlian  the  cat ;  t.  e. 
JLll  dogs  are  more  grateful  than  cats. 

t  A  nice  distinction  of  the  sense  is  sometimes  made  by  the  use  or 
omission  of  tlie  article  a.  If  I  say,  He  behaved  wirh  a  little  rever* 
ence ;  I  praise  him  a  little.  If  I  say,  He  boiiaved  with  little  reverence ; 
I  blame  him 


tw 
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EuLB  XXXV.  An  «ttig»vtf^  or  omtMian  of  9omt  woidi»  i*  Ire. 
quently  •dnutted.  Thus,  imtead  of  frying*  He  wm  a  leaned 
man*  be  was  a  wise  man,  and  he  was  a  good  maik ',  we  saj,  He 
was  a  leomddf  m»e,  and  good  nan.       ' 


J^JCSRCISSS. 


ly-m-. 


• 

A  house  and  a  garden.  The  laws  of  God, 
and  the  laws  of  man.  AvSirice  and  cunning 
may  acquire  an  estate :  but  avarice  and  cun- 
ning cannot  gain  friends.  His  crimes  had 
brought  him  into  extreme  distress,  and  ex- 
treme perplexity.  He  has  an  affectionate 
brother  and  an  affectionate  sister.  By  pre- 
sumption, and  by  vanity,  we  provoke  enmity, 
and  we  incur  contempt.  Gemrine  virtue  sup- 
poses our  benevolence  to  be  strencthened  and 
to  be  confirmed  by  principle.  He  is  tem- 
perate, he  is  disinterested,  he  is  benevolent. 
Perseverance  in  laudable  pursuits,  will  reward 
all  OUT  toils,  and  will  pnxikice  effects  beyond 
our  calculation.  We  often  commemst  inmni- 
dently,  as  well  as  censure  imprudenllv;  Des 
titute'of  principle,  he  reg^aked  nelthet  hi 
family  nor  his  friends,  nor  his  reputation.  He 
insulted  every  man  and  every  woman  in  the 
company.  The  temper  of  him  who  is  always 
in  the  bustle  of  the  world  will  be  often  ruffled 
and  will  be  often  disturbed. 

*He  regards  his  word,  but  thou  dost  not 
regard  it.  They  must  be  punished,  and  they 
shall  be  punished.  We  succeeded,  but  they 
did  not  succeed. 


.^^ 


^  Hm  amlliarief  of  tHe  compoimd  tenses  are  ofteB  jised  phoM ;  as, 
we  lMii»^  done  4t^  hut  thoq  hast  nor ;  i.  e.  fhott  hast-not  4me  it. 
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RuLB  XXXYI.  An  ellipsis  is  not  {tHowable  when  it  tDould 
ebscwe  the  sentenest  wieiken  its  force^  or  be  attended  tnth  an 
imfenpriety ;  for  example,  "  We  speiUt  that  we  do  know,  moA 
testify  that  we  have  seen/*  should  be,  We  speak  that  which  wa 

do  know,  and  testify  that  which  we  have  seen. 

EXERCISES. 

*^A  noble  spirit  disdaineth  the  malice  of 
fortune ;  his  greatness  of  soul  is  not  to  be  cast 
down.  A  house  andt  orchard.  A  horse  and  ass. 
A  learned  and  amiable  young  man.  I  gladly- 
shunned  who  gladly  fled  from  me.  A  taste 
for  useful  knowledge  will  provide  for  us  a  great 
and  noble  entertainment  when  others  leave  us. 
They  enjoy  also  a  free  constitution  and  laws. 
The  captain  had  several  men  died  in  his  ship 
of  the  scurvy,  I  must,  however,  be  so  candid 
to  own  I  have  been  mistaken.  The  sacrifices 
of  virtue  will  not  only  be  rewarded  hereafter, 
but  recompensed  even  in  this  life.  Oh,  Piety  ! 
Virtue  !  now  insensible  have  I  been  to  thy 
charms !  That  is  a  property  most  men  have, 
or  at  least  may  attain.  There  is  nothing  men 
are  more  deficient  in,  than  knowing  their  own 
characters!  Why  do  ye  that  which  is  not 
lawful  to  do  on  the  sabbath  days  ?  Neither  has 
he,  nor  any  other  persons,  suspected  so  much 
dissimulation. 


*  A  noble  spirit  disdaineth,  Ac.,  should  be,  A  num  of  a  noble  spirit 
'disdaineth,  Ac.  This  will  render  the  sentence  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  arammar  and  with  common  sense :  to  talk  of  the  sovl  of  a 
i!piri/ is  ndicttlons. 

t  The  article  bein|  once  expressed,  the  repetition  of  it  becomes  un- 
necessary,  etcept  when  a  diAerent  form  of  it  is  requisite ;  as,  A  house 
'«nd  an  olthatd ;  and  when  some  peculiar  emphasis  requires  a  repe- 
lition,  as,  Not  only  the  year,  but  the  day  and  the  hosr  were  appoteted. 
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Construction. 

The  fbui  followinsr  Hues  are  construed  by  way  of  eumple.— They 
were  parsed  at  page  54.  They  are  construed  here,  because  the  pupil 
should  now  be  able  to  apply  ttie  Rules  of  Syntax. 

Oh  how  Stupendous  was  the  power 
That  raised  me  with  a  word ; 

And*  every  day  and  every  hour, 
I  lean  upon  the  Lord. 

ilow  stupendous,  adverbs  are  for  the  most  part  placed  before  ad- 
jectives, &c.  A  power  is  underatood  thus;  stupnidotis  apower^j  an 
iuljective  agrees  with  a  noun — A  nower^  the  article  a  is  used  before 
nouns  in  the  singular  number  only — the  power,  the  is  used  before 
nouns  in  both  numbers — the  power  was,  a  verb  agrees  with  its 
nominative — the  power  that,  the  relative  agrees  with  its  anteco* 
tl<Mit,  &c.  That,  raised,  a  verb  agrees  witii  itsnom. — Raised  me, 
an  active  verb  governs  the  oJyeetive  case- — Wifh  a  word,  prepo. 
isitions  govern  the  objective — A  loord — A  is  used  before  nouns 
in  the  singular,  6lc.  (During  is  understood)  during  every  day, 
prepositions  govern  the  ol)jective  case — Every  day,  an  adjective 
agrees  with  a  noun — Day  and  hour,  conjunctions  couple  the 
(cmie  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns  ;  for  hour  is  governed  by  dur- 
ing understood  again — Every  hour,  an  adjective  agrees,  &,o. — / 
lean,  a  verb  agrees  with  its  nominative — Upon  the  Lord,  prepo* 
■itions  govern  the  objective  case. 

The  possessive  prono\ins,  My,  Thy,  His,  Her,  Our,  Yo%tr,  Their 
tmdlfs,  must  \to  construed  exactly  like  nouns  inihe possessive  case, 
for  a  pronoun  is  an  exact  resemblance  o(  a  noun  in  every  thing 
but  one ;  namely,  it  will  not  admit  of  an  adjective  befoi-e  it  like  a 
noun.  His  is  equal  to  John's,  and  her  to  Ann^s,  and  their  to  the 
wiem'*,  in  the  following  sentences. 

John  lost  his  gloves,  i.  e.  John  lost  John's  gloves. — Ann  found 
her  book,  i.  e.  Ann  found  Ann's  book.  The  men  took  off  their 
Iiats,  i.  e.  The  men  took  off  the  men^s  hats.  The  garden  is  pro- 
ductivc,  and  its  fruit  is  good,  i.  e.  the  s^arden^s  fruit.  In  all  these 
cases*  and  in  such  phrases  as,  tny  house — thy  field — our  lands— 
your  estates — their  property — whose  horse, — ine  rule  is,  **  When 
two  noims  come  together,  signifying  different  thinga,  the  first  is 
put  in  the  possessive  case," 


*  It  Is  impossible  to  construe  bad  grammar.  And  here  is  so  very 
vaffuely  used,  that  the  rule,  *'  (Conjunctions  couple  the  same  moods 
and  tenses  of  verbs,  and  the  same  cases  of  nouns  and  pronouns,"  will 
not  apply  in  this  passage.  From  the  sense,  it  is  evident  that  And 
should  be  Yea,  meaning  not  only  so,  but— every  day,  dec. 

-t  Or,  how  stupondmis  the  power  ums,  but  it  is  certainly  bettor  to 
supply  a  pomer  thus ;  O  how  stupendous  apowtr  was  the  powar  thai 
raisao  in^  with  a  word« 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

On  the  Rules  of  SyntcLx, 

John  writes  pretty.  Come  here,  James. 
Where  are  you  going,  Thomas  ?  I  shall 
never  do  so  no  more.  The  train  of  our 
ideas  are  often  interrupted.  Was  you  pre- 
sent at  last  meeting?  He  need  not  be  in 
so  much  haste.  He  dare  not  act  otherwise 
than  he  does.  Him  whom  they  seek  is  in 
the  house.  George  or  I  is  the  person. 
They  or  he  is  much  to  be  blamed.  The 
troop  consist  of  fifty  men.  Those  set  of 
books  was  a  valuable  present.  A  pillar 
sixty  foot  high.  His  conduct  evinced  the 
most  extreme  vanity.  These  trees  are  re- 
markable tall.  He  acted  bolder  than  was 
expected.  This  is  he  who  I  gave  the  book 
to.  Eliza  always  appears  amiably.  She 
goes  there  to-morrow.  From  whence  came 
they?  Who  do  you  lodge  with  now?  He 
was  born  at  London,  but  he  died  in  Bath. 
If  he  be  sincere  I  am  satisfied.  Her  father 
and  her  were  at  church.  The  master  request- 
ed him  and  I  to  read  more  distinctly.  It  is 
no  more  but  his  due.  Flatterers  flatter  as 
long,  and  no  longer  than  they  have  expecta- 
tions ofgain.  Jonn  told  the  same  story  as  you 
told.  This  is  the  largest  tree  which  I  have 
ever  seen. 
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Let  he  and  I  read  the  next  chapter.  She 
is  free  of.  pain.  Those  sort  of  dealings  are 
unjust,  vavid  the  son  of  Jesse  was  the 
youngest  of  his  brothers.  You  was  very 
kind  to  him,  he  said.  Well,  says  I,  what 
does  thou  think  of  him  now?  James  is  one 
of  those  boys  that  was  kept  in  at  school,  for 
bad  behaviour.  Thou,  James,  did  deny  the 
deed.  Neither  good  nor  evil  come  of  them- 
selves. We  need  not  to  be  afraid.  He  ex- 
pected to  have  gained  more  by  the  bargain, 
Vou  should  drink  plenty  of  goat  milk.  Il 
was  him  who  spoke  first.  Do  you  hke  ass 
milk  ?  Is  it  me  that  you  mean  ?  Who 
did  you  buy  your  grammar  from  ?  If  one 
takes  a  wrong  method  at  first  setting  out,  it 
will  lead  them  astray.  Neither  man  noi 
woman  were  present.  I  am  more  taller  than 
you.  She  is  the  same  lady  who  sans  so 
sweetly.  After  the  most  straitest  sect  of  oui 
religion,  I  lived  a  Pharisee.  Is  not  thy  wick- 
edness great?  and  thine  iniquities  infinite? 
There  was  more  sophists  than  one.  If  a 
person  have  lived  twenty  or  thirty  years,  he 
should  have  some  experience.  If  this  were  his 
meaninff,  the  prediction  has  failed.  Fidelity 
and  truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  justice.  His 
a889ciates  in  wickedness  will  not  fail  to  mark 
the  alteration  of  his  conduct.  Thy  rod  and  thy 
Utaff  they  comfort  me. 
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And  when  they  had  lift  up  their  eyes,  they 
saw  no  man  save  Jesus  caly.  Strive  not  wi^ 
a  man  without  cause,  if  he  have  donf  thee;  no 
harm.  I  wrote  to,  and  cautioned  the  captain 
against  it.  Now  both  the  chief  priests  and 
Pharisees  had  given  a  commandment,  that  if 
any  man  knew  where  he  were,  he  should  show 
it,  that  tliey  might  take  him.  The  ffiil  her 
book  is  torn  in  pieces.  It  is  not  me  who  he  is 
in  love  with.  He  which  commands  himself, 
commands  the  whole  world.  Nothing  is  more 
lovelier  than  virtue. 

The  peoples  happiness  is  the  statesmans 
honour.  Changed  to  a  worser  shape  thou 
canst  not  be.  I  have  drunk  no  spirituous  li- 
quors this  six  years.  He  is  taller  than  me, 
but  I  am  stronger  than  him.  Solid  peace  and 
contentment  consists  neither  in  beauty  or 
riches,  but  in  the  favour  of  God.  After  who 
is  the  Kinff  qf  Israel  come  out  ?  The  recipro- 
cations of  love  and  friendship  between  he  and 
I,  have  been  many  and  sincere.  Abuse  of 
mercies  ripen  us  for  judgment.  Peter  and 
John  is  not  at  school  to-day.  Three  of  them 
was  taken  into  custody.  To  study  diligently, 
and  behave  genteelly,  is  commendable.  Tne 
enemies  who  we  have  most  to  fear  are  those 
of  our  own  hearts.  Rdgulus  was  reckoned  the 
most  consummate  warrior  that  Ronoe  could 
then  produce.  Suppose  life  never  so  long,  fresh 
accessions  of  knowledge  may  still  be  made. 
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Surely  thou  who  reads  so  much  in  the 
Bible,  cair  tell  me  what  became  of  Elijah. 
Neither  the  master  nor  the  scholars  is  read- 
ing. Trust  not  him,  whom,  you  know,  is 
dishoDiest.  :  I  love  no  interests  but  that  of 
truth  and  viirtue.  Every  imagination  of  the 
thoughts  of  the  heart  are  evil  continually.  No 
one  can  be  blamed  for  taking  due  care  of  their 
health.  They  crucified  him,  and  two  others 
with  him,  on  either  side  one,  and  Jesus  in  the 
midst. 

I  have  read  Popes  Homer,  and  Drydens 
Virgil.  He  that  is  diligent  you  should  com- 
mend. There  was  an  earthqiiake  which  made 
the  earth  to  tremble.  And  God  said  1:o  Solo- 
mon,, Wisdom  and  knowledge  is  granted  unto 
thee,  &c.  I  cannot  commend  him  for  justi- 
fying hisself  when  he  knows  that  his  conduct 
was  so  very  improper.  He  was  very  much 
made  on  at  school.     Though  he  were  a  son, 

Jet  learned  he  obedience  by  the  things  which 
e  suiSered.  If  he  is  alone  tell  him  the  news ; 
but  if  there  is  any  body  with  him,  do  not  tell 
him.  They  ride  faster  than  us.  Though  the 
measure  be  mysterious,  it  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. If  he  does  but  approve  my  endeavours, 
it  will  be  an  ample  reward.  Was  it  him  who 
came  last  ?    Yes,  it  was  him. 

For  ever  in  this  humble  cell, 
Let  thee  and  I  my  fair  one  dwell 
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Every  man  should  act  suitable  to  his  cha- 
racter and  station  in  life.  His  arguments  were 
exceeding  clear.  I  only  spoke  three  words  on 
that  subject.  The  ant  and  the  bee  sets  a  good 
example  before  dronish  boys.  Neither  in  this 
world,  neither  in  the  world  to  come.  Evil 
communications  corrupts  good  manners.  Han-> 
nibal  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  whom 
the  world  ever  saw.  The  middle  station  of 
life  seems  to  be  the  most  advantageously  situ- 
ated for  gaining  of  wisdom. 

These  are  the  rules  of  grammar,  by  the  ob- 
serving which  you  may  avoid  mistakes.  The 
king  conferred  on  him  the  titk  of  a  duke. 
My  exercises  are  not  well  wrote,  I  do  not  hold 
ray  pen  well.  Grammar  teaches  us  to  speak 
proper.  She  accused  her  companion  for  hav- 
ing betrayed  her.  I  will  not  dissent  with  her. 
Nothing  shall  make  me  swerve  out  of  the  path 
of  duty  and  honour.  Who  shall  I  give  it  to  ? 
Who  are  you  looking  for  ?  It  is  a  diminution 
to,  or  a  derogation  of  their  judgement.  It  fell 
into  their  notice  or  cognizance.  She  values 
herself  for  her  fortune.  That  is  a  book  which 
I  am  much  pleased  with.  I  have  been  to  see 
the  coronation,  and  a  fine  sight  it  was.  That 
picture  of  the  emperor's  is  a  very  exact  resem- 
blance of  him.  Every  thing  that  we  here  en- 
joy, change,  decay,  and  come  to  an  end.  It  is 
not  him  they  blame  so  much. 
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No  peofde  hfts  more  faults  than  they  that 
panetend  to  faftTe  »ane.  The  laws  ^  Draco  is 
said  to  have  been  wrote  with  blood.  It  is  so 
dear^  or  so  obyious,  as  I  need  not  explain  it. 
She  taught  him  and  I  to  read.  The  more 
greater  a  bad  man's  accomplishments  are,  the 
more  dangerous  he  is  to  society,  and  the  more 
less  fit  £oir  a  companion.  Eacn  has  their  own 
faults,  and  every  one  should  endeavour  to  cor- 
rect their  own.  Let  your  promises  be  few,  and 
such  that  you  can  perform. 

His  being  at  enmity  with  Caesar  and  Anto- 
ny were  the  cause  of  perpetual  discord*  Their 
being  forced  to  their  books  in  an  age  at  enmi- 
ty with  all  restraint,  have  been  the  reason  why 
many  have  hated  books  all  their  lives.  There 
was  a  coffee-house  at  that  end  of  the  town,  in 
which  several  gentlemen  used  to  meet  of  an 
evemng.  Do  not  despise  the  state  of  the  poor, 
lest  it  becomes  your  own  condition.  It  was 
his  duty  to  have  interposed  his  authority  in 
an  affair  of  so  much  importance.  He  spent 
his  whole  life  in  the  doing  good.  Every  gen- 
tleman who  frequented  the  house,  and  convers- 
ed with  the  erectors  of  this  occasional  club, 
wer^  invited  to  pass  an  evening  when  they 
thought  fit.  The  winter  has  not  been  so  se- 
vere as  we  expected  it  to  have  been.  The  rest 
(of  the  stars)  in  circuit  walls  this  universe. 
Sir,  if  thou  have  borne  him  hence,  tell  me 
^ere  thoa  hast  laid  him. 
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A  lampoon,  or  it  satire,  does  not  carry  in 
ihom  robbery  or  murder.  She  aiad  you  wer^ 
not  mistaken  in  her  conjectures.  My  sister 
and  I,  as  well  as  my  brother^  are  employed  in 
their  respective  occupations.  He  repents  him 
of  that  indiscreet  action.  It  was  me,  and  not 
him,  that  wrote  it.  Art  thou  him?  I  shall 
take  care  that  no  one  shall  suffer  no  injury, 
I  am  a  man  who  approves  of  wholesome  dis- 
ciphne,  and  who  recommend  it  to  others ;  but 
I  am  not  a  person  who  promotes  severity,  or 
who  object  to  mild  and  generous  tr^tment. 
This  Jackanapes  has  hit  me  in  a  right  place 
enough.  Prosperity,  as  truly  asserted  by 
Seneca,  it  very  much  obstmcts  the  knowledge 
of  ourselves.  To  do  to  others  as  we  would 
that  they  should  do  to  us,  it  is  our  duty.  Thi^ 
grammar  was  purchased  at  Ogle's  the  book-- 
seller's.     The  council  was  not  mianimous. 

Who  spilt  the  ink  upon  the  table?  Him. 
Who  lost  this  book?  Me.  Whose  pen  is 
this  ?  Johns.  There  is  in  fact  no  impersonal 
verbs  in  any  language.  And  he  spitted  on  the 
ground,  and  anointed  his  eyes.  Had  I  never 
seen  ye,  I  had  never  known  ye.  The  ship 
Mary  and  Ann  were  restored  to  their  owners. 
If  we  consult  the  improvement  of  mind,  or 
the  health  of  body,  it  is  well  known  exercise 
is  the  great  instrument  for  promoting  both.  A 
man  may  see  a  metaphor  or  an  allegory  in  a 
picture,  as  well  as  read  them  in  a  description. 
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I  had  no  sooner  placed  her  at  my  right 
hand,  by  the  fire,  but  she  opened  to  me  the 
reason  of  her  visit.  A  prudent  wife,  she  shall 
be  blessed.  The  house  you  speak  of,  it  cost 
me  five  hundred  pounds.  Did  I  not  tell  thee, 
O  thee  infamous  wretch !  that  thou  wouldst 
bring  me  to  ruin  ?  Not  only  the  counsel's  and 
attorney's,  but  the  judge's  opinion  also  fa- 
voured his  cause.  It  was  the  men's,  women's, 
and  children's  lot,  to  suffer  great  calamities. 
That  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  England's. 
Lord  Feversham  the  general's  tent.  This 
palace  had  been  the  grand  Sultan's  Mahomet's. 
They  did  not  every  man  cast  away  the  abomi- 
nation of  their  eyes. 

*I  am  purposed.  He  is  arrived.  They 
were  deserted  from  their  regiment.  Whose 
works  are  these?  They  are  Cicero,  the 
most  eloquent  of  men's.  The  mighty  rivals 
are  now  at  length  agreed.  The  time  of  Wil- 
liam making  the  experiment,  at  length  arrived. 
If  we  alter  the  situation  of  any  of  the  words, 
we  shall  presently  be  sensible  of  the  melody 
suffering.  This  picture  of  the  king's  does  not 
much  resemble  him.  These  pictures  of  the 
king  were  sent  to  him  from  Italy.  He  who 
committed  the  offence,  tliou  should'st  correct, 
not  I,  who  am  innocent. 


♦Rule.  It  is  improper  to  use  a  neuter  verb  in  the  passive  form.  Thus, 
I  am  purpoied— He  is  arrived :  phould  be,  I  have  purposed— He  A«* 

arrived. From  this  rule  there  are  a  number  of  exceptions ;  foi 

it  ii  allowable  to  say,  lie  is  come,    ^ho  is  gone,  &c. 
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PaOMISCUOtJS  EXERCISES. 

But  Thomas,  one  of  l'  twelve,  called  Di- 
dymus,  was  not  with  them  when  Jesus  came; 
I  offer  observations,  that  a  long  and  chequered 
pilgrimage  have  enabled  me  to  mcke  on 
man.  After  I  visited  Europe,  I  returned  to 
America.  Clelia  is  a  vain  woman,  whom,  if 
we  do  not  flatter,  she  will  be  disgusted.  In 
his  conduct  was  treachery,  and  in  his  words 
faithless  professions.  The  orators  did  not 
forget  to  enlarge  themselves  on  so  popular  a 
subject.  He  acted  conformable  with  bis  in- 
structions, and  cannot  be  censured  justly. 

No  person  could  speak  stronger  on  this 
subject,  nor  behave  nobler,  than  our  young 
advocate,  for  the  cause  of  toleration.  They 
were  studious  to  ingratiate  with  those  who  it 
was  dishonourable  to  favour.  The  house 
framed  a  remonstrance,  where  they  spoke 
with  great  freedom  of  the  king's  prerogative. 
Neither  flatter  or  contemn  the  rich  or  the 
great.  Many  would  exchange  gladly  their 
honours,  beauty,  and  riches,  for  that  more 
quiet  and  humbler  station,  which  thou  art 
now  dissatisfied  with.  High  hopes,  and  florid 
views,  is  a  great  enemy  to  tranquillity.  Many 
persons  will  not  believe  but  what  they  are  free 
from  prejudices.  I  will  lay  me  down  in  peace, 
and  take  my  rest.  This  word  I  have  only 
found  in  Spenser.  The  king  being  apprized  of 
the  conspiracy,  he  fled  from  Jerusalem. 
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PaOMISCUOVS  SXERCISSA^ 

A  iod  great  variety  of  studies  dissipate  knd 
weakea  (£e  mind.  James  was  resolved  to  not 
indulge  faiiiiself  in  such  a  cruel  amusement. 
They  admired  die  countryman's^  as  they  called 
him,  candour  and  uprightness*  The  plea- 
sure &t  pain  of  one  passion  differ  frcmi  those 
of  another.  The  court  of  Spain,  who  gave  the 
order,  were  not  aware  of  the  consequences. 
There  was  much  spoke  and  wrote  on  each  side 
of  the  question  ;  but  I  have  chose  to  suspend 
my  decision. 

Religion  rdses  men  above  themselves; 
irrieligion  sinks  them  beneath  the  brutes  ;  that 
binds^them  down  to  a  poor  pitiable  speck  of 
perishable  earth ;   this  opens  for  them  a  pros- 

Eect  t©  the  skies.  Temperance  and  exercise, 
oin^oever  little  they  may  be  regarded,  they  arc 
the  best  means  of  preserving  health.  To  de- 
spise others  on  account  of  their  poverty,  or  to 
value  ourselves  for  our  wealth,  are  dispositions 
highly  culpable.     This   task  was  the   easier 

Performed,  fronbthe  cheerfulness  with  which 
e  engaged  in  it.  These  counsels  were  the 
dictates  of  virtue,  and  the  dictates  of  true 
honour.  As  his  misfortunes  were  the  fruit  of 
his  own  obstinacy,  a  few  persons  pitied  him. 
And  they  were  judged  every  man  according  to 
their  works.  Kiches  is  tne  bane  of  human 
happiness.  I  wrote  to  my  brother  before  I 
received  his  lett^. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

When   Garrick   appeared,    Peter      as   foe 
Sonne  time  in  doubt  whether  it  could  be  him 
or  not*     Are  von  living  contented  in  spirit- 
ujil    darknes^f      The    company    was    very 
numerous.       Shall    the    throne    of    iniquity 
have    fellowship   with   thee,    which   frameth 
mischief  by  a  law  ?    Whpre  is  the  security 
that  evil  habits  will  be  ever  broken  ?     They 
eacli  bring  materials  to   the  place.     Nor  let 
no  comforter  delight  my  ear.     She  was  six 
years  older  than  him.     They  were  obliged  to 
contribute  more  than  us.     The   Barons   had 
little,  more  to  rely  on,  besides  the  power  of 
their  families.     The  sewers  (shores)  must  be 
kept  so  clear,  as  the  water  may   run  away. 
Such  among  us  who  follow  that  profession. 
No  body  is  so  sanguine  to  hope  for  it.    She 
behaved  unkinder  than  I   expected.      Agree- 
able to  your  request  I  send  this  letter.     She 
is  exceeding  fair.     Thomas  is  not  as  docile 
as  his  sister.     There  was  no  other  book  but 
this.     He  died  by   a  fever.     Among  whom 
was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother 
of  James.     My  sister  and  I  waited  till  they 
were  called.     The  army  were  drawn  up  in 
haste.     The  public  is  respectfully  informed, 
that,  &c.     The  friends  and  amusements  which 
he  preferred  corrupted  his  morals.    Each  must 
answer  for  themselves.      Henry,   though    at 
first  he  showed  an  unwillingness,  yet  after- 
wards he  granted  his  request. 
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FROMlSCUOITS  EXERCISES. 

Him  and  her  live  very  happily  together. 
She  invited  Jane  and  I  to  see  ner  pew  dress. 
She  uttered  such  cries  that  pierced  the  heart 
of  every  one  who  heard  thenm.      Maria  is 
not  as   clever  as  her  sister  Ann.     Though 
he  promises  ever  so  solemnly,  I  will  not  be- 
lieve him.     The   full   moon  was  no  sooner 
up,  in  all  its   brightness,  but   he   opened  to 
them    the  gate  of  paradise.     It  rendered  the 
progress  Tery   slow  of  the    new    invention. 
Tbiis  book  is  Thomas',  that  is  James'.     So- 
crates's  wisdom  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
a  conversation.     Fare  thee  well,  James.    Who, 
who  has  the  judgement   of  a   man,   would 
have  drawn  such  an  inference  ?     George  was 
the  most  diligent  scholar  whom  I  ever  knew. 
I  have  observed  some  children  to  use  deceit. 
He  durst  not  to  displease   his  master.     The 
hopeless  delinquents  might,  each  in  their  turn 
adopt  the  expostulatory  language  of  Job.     Se- 
veral of  our  English  words,  some  centuries  ago, 
had  different  meanings  to  those  they  have  now. 
And  I  was  afraid,  and  went  and  hid  thy  talen* 
in  the  earth ;  lo,  there  thou  hast  that  is  thine. 
With  this  booty,  he  made  oflf  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  neither  he  nor  his  master  were  known. 
Thine  is  the  kingdom,  the  power,  and  the  glory. 
I  have  been  at  London. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

Which  of  the  two  masters,  says  Seneca, 
shall  we  most  esteem  1  He  who  strives  to 
correct  his  scholars  by  prudent  advice  and 
motives  of  honour,  or  another  who  will  lash 
them  severely  for  not  repeating  their  lessons 
as  they  ought !  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  it 
maketh  rich,  and  he  addeth  no  sorrow  with  it. 
For  if  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is  ac- 
cepted according  to  tliat  a  man  hath,  and 
not  according  to  that  he  hath  not.  If  a 
brother  or  a  sister  be  naked  and  destitut;,  oi 
daily  food,  and  one  of  you  say  unto  the  . 
Depart  in  peace,  be  y^  warmed  and  fil  ^ 
notwithstanding  if  ye  give  them  not  those 
things  which  are  needful  to  the  body,  what 
doth  it  profit? 

But  she  always  behaved  with  great  sever 
rity  to  her  maids;  and  if  any  of  them  were 
negligent  of  their  duly,  or  made  a  slip  in 
their  conduct,  nothing  would  serve  her  but 
burying  the  poor  girls  alive.  He  had  no  mas- 
ter to  instruct  him ;  he  had  read  nothing  but 
the  WTitings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and 
had  received  no  lessons  from  the  Socrates's,* 
the  Plato's,  and  the  Confucius's  of  the  age. 
They  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour.  For  tne 
poor  always  ye  have  with  you. 


l\ 


*  The  Possessive  tase  must  not  be  used  for  the  plvral  number.  In 
this  quotation  from  Baron  Haller's  Letters  to  his  Daughter,  the  proper 
names  should  have  been  pluralized  like  common  nouns ;  thus,  From 
the  Socrateses,  the  Platoes,  and  the  Confuciuses  of  the  age. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 

The  first  Christians  of  the  gentile  world 
made  a  simple  and  entire  transition  from  a 
state  as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  that  of  entire 
ignorance,  to  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. 

And'  he  said  unto  Gideon,  every  one  that 
lappeth  of  the  water  with  his  tongue,  as  a  dog 
lappeth,  him  shalt  thou  set  by  himself. 

Tlie  duke  had  not  behavea  with  that  loyalty 
as  was  expected. 

Milton  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  his  own  cenitis,  and  to  know  what  it  was 
tliat  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  boun- 
tifully than  upon  others. 

And  on  the  morrow,  because  he  would 
have  known  the  certainty  wherefore  he  was 
accused*  by  the  Jews,  he  loosed  him  from  his 
bonds. 

Jlere  rages  force,  here  tremble  flight  and  fear» 
II«re  stormed  contentioD,  and  here  fury  frownedl. 

Tlio  Cr6tan  jarelin  reached  him  from  afar, 
And  pierced  his  shoulder  as  Uo  mounts  his  car. 

Nor  is  it  then  a  welcome  guest,  affording  only 
an  uneasy  sensation,  and  brings  always  with  it 
a  mixture  of  concern  and  compassion. 

He  onlyt  promised  me  a  loan  of  the  book  for 
two  days.  I  was  once  thinking  to  have  writ- 
ten a  poem^ 


*  Aeeuit  reqitbet  •/  before  the  trimt,  and  6y  before  the  prrtea  ae- 
roslnf. 

t  Tliis  sentence  eitpressos  one  meaning  as  it  stands.  It  may  be 
mitde  to  cxpci'sa  oihut  (oar  by  placing  ea/y  after  sic,,  or  loan,  or  bwkf 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXBRCISES. 

A  very  slow  child  will  often  be  found  ta 
^et  lessons  by  heart  as  soon  aS|  nay  some- 
times sooner,  than  one  who  is  ten  times  as 
intelligent. 

It  is  then  from  a  cultivation  of  the  percep- 
tive faculties,  that  we  only  can  attain  those 
powers  of  conception  whicn  are  essential  to 
taste. 

No  man  is  fit  for  free  conversation  for  the 
inquiry  after  truth,  if  he  be  exceedingly  re- 
served ;  if  he  be  haughty  and  proud  of  his 
knowledge ;  if  he  be  positive  and  dogmatical 
in  his  opinions ;  if  lie  be  one  who  always 
affects  to  outshine  all  the  company ;  if  he  oe 
fretful  and  peevish  ;  if  he  affect  wit,  and  is  full 
of  puns,  or  quirks,  or  quibbles. 

Conversation  is  the  business,  and  let  every 
one  that  please  add  their  opinion  freely. 

The  mean  suspicious  wretcli  wliose  bolted  door 
No*er  moved  in  duty  to  the  wandering  poor ; 
Willi  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind, 
That  heaven  can  bless  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 

There  are  many  more  shining  qualities  in 
the  mind  of  man,  but  there  is  none  so  useful  as 
discretion. 

Mr.  Locke  having  been  introduced  by  Lord 
Shaftesbury  to  the  Dnke  of  Buckingham  and 
Lord  Halifax,  these  three  noblemen,  instead 
of  conversing  with  the  philosopher  on  literary 
subjects,  in  a  very  short  time  sat  down  to 
cards. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 
Bad  Arrangement. 

It  is  your  light  fantastic  fools,  who  have  nei- 
ther heads  nor  hearts,  in  both  sexes,  who,  by 
dressing  their  bodies  out  of  all  shape,  render 
themselves  ridiculous  and  contemptible. 

And  how  can  brethren  hope  to  partake  of 
their  parent's  blessing  that  curse  each  other. 

The  superiority  of  others  over  us,  though  in 
trivial  concerns,  never  fails  to  mortify  our  va- 
nity, and  give  us  vexation,  as  Nicole  admirably 
observes. 

Likewise  also  the  chief  priests,  mocking, 
said  among  themselves,  with  the  scribes,  He 
saved  others ;  himself  he  cannot  save. 

Noah,  for  his  godliness,  and  his  family, 
were  the  only  persons  preserved  from  the. 
flood. 

It  is  an  unanswerable  argument  of  a  very 
refined  age,  the  wonderful  civilities  that  have 
passed  between  the  nation  of  authors,  and  that 
of  readers. 

And  they  said  among  themselves,  who  shall 
roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door  of  the 
sepulchre  ?  And  when  they  had  looked,  they 
saw  that  the  stone  was  rolled  away :  for  it  was 
very  great. 

A  great  stone  that  I  happened  to  find,  after 
a  long  search,  by  the  sea-shore,  served  me  for 
an  anchor. 

It  is  true  what  he  says,  but  it  is  not  applica- 
ble to  the  point. 
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PROMISCUOUS  EXERCISES. 
Bad  Arrangement.* 

The  senate  of  Rome  ordered  that  no  part  of 
it  should  be  rebuilt ;  it  was  demolished  to  the 
ground,  so  that  ^travellers  are  unable  to  say 
where  Carthage  stood  at  this  day. 

Thus  ended  the  war  with  Antlochus,  twelve 
years  after  the  second  Punic  war,  and  two 
ftfter  it  had  been  begun. 

Upon  the  death  of  Claudius,  the  young  Em» 
peror,  Nero,  pronounced  his  funeral  oration, 
tind  he  was  canonized  among  the  gods,  who 
scarcely  deserved  the  name  oi  a  man. 

Galerius  abated  much  of  his  severities 
against  the  Christians  on  his  death-bed,  and 
revoked  those  edicts  which  he  had  formerly 
published,  tending  to  their  persecution,  a  little 
Defore  his  death. 

The  first  care  of  Aurelius  wa«  to  mari^  his 
daughter  Lucilla  once  more  to  Claudius  rom* 
peianus,  a  man  of  moderate  fortune,  &c. 

But  at  length,  having  made  his  guards  ac» 
complice  in  their  design,  they  set  upon  Maxi* 
min  while  he  slept  at  noon  in  nis  tent,  and  slew 
both  him  and  his  son,  whom  he  had  made  his 
partner  in  the  empire,  without  any  opposition, 

Aurelian  defeated  the  Marcomanni,  a  fierce 
and  terrible  nation  of  Germany,  that  had  in- 
vaded Italy,  in  three  several  engagements^ 

*  The  exereines  on  this  page  are  all  extracted  frnm  the  octaro 
edition  of  OoldBtnith's  Roman  Hitttory,  from  which  many  more  mirbt 
b0  tot.    It  in  amaxing  how  many  mi»tako8  «veu  our  moat  ^jMiiar 
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Ambiguity. 
You  suppose  him  younger  than  I. 

This  may  mean,  either  that  you  suppose  him  younger  than  I 
•m,  or  Uiat  you  suppose  him  U>  be  younger  Uum  I  suppose  him 
to  be. 

Parmenio  had  served  with  great  fidelity, 
Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander,  as  well  as 
himself,  for  whom  he  first  opened  the  way  into 
Asia. 

Here  we  are  apt  to  supnose  the  word  himself  refers  to 
Parmenio,  and  means  that  ne  had  not  only  served  Philip^ 
but  he  had  served  himself  at  the  same  time.  This  however 
is  not  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  If  we  arrange  it  thus, 
the  meaning  will  appear.  '*  Parmenio  had  not  only  served 
Philip  the  father  of  Alexander  with  great  fidelity,  but  he  had 
served  Altxander  himtel/t  and  was  the  first  tliat  opened  the  way 
for  him  into  Asia." 

Belisarius  was  general  of  all  the  forces  under 
the  emperor  Justinian  the  First,  a  man  of  rare 
Valour. 

Who  was  A  man  of  rare  va1o\ir?  Tlie  emoerar  Jnatmian 
we  should  suppose,  from  the  arrangement  of  the  words ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case,  for  it  was  BeliMariwi.  The  sentence 
should  have  8tood  thus,  "  Belisarius,  a  man  of  rare  valour, 
was  general  of  ail  the  forces  under  the  emperor  Justinian  ths 
Fiist." 

Lisias  promised  to  his  father  never  to  aban- 
don his  friends. 

Whether  were  they  his  own  friends  or  his  fathtrU  whmn 
Lisias  promised  never  to  abandon  I  If  his  oimi,  it  shcmld 
be,  Lisias  promised  and  said  to  his  faUier,  I  will  never 
abandon  my  fritndt.  If  his  father*»t  it  should  b*.  ttiaias 
promised  and  said  to  his  father,  I  will  never  abandban  yeir 
Ihenda. 
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IMPROPER  EXPRESSIONS. 

Tmito^gyt  or  the  repetition  of  a  thought  or  word,  alrea^ 
fiilly  expressed,  is  improper. 


EXAMPLES. 

The  t  latter  ttnd  of  that  man  shall  be  peace. 

Whenever  I  try  to  improve,  I  f  alwaye  find  I  can  do  it. 

I  saw  it  in  here — ^I  saw  it  here. 

He  was  f  in  here  yesterday  when  I  spoke  to  him. 

Give  me  both  of  them  books — Give  me  both  those  books.'*' 

They  both  met — ^They  met. 

I  never  fail  to  read,  whenever  I  can  get  a  book— ti>A«n. 

Vou  must  return  f  back  immediately. 

First  of  all!  shall  say  my  lesson    First  I  shall  say,  dec. 

Before  I  do  that,  I  must }  first  finish  this. 

He  plunged  t  doum  into  the  water. 

Read  from  here  to  there — from  this  place  to  that. 

Jjift  t  tip  your  book.    He  mentioned  it  t  over  again. 

This  was  the  luckiest  accident  ofaU  f  others. 

I  ran  after  him  a  little  way  ;  but  soon  returned  i  back  f  again. 

1  cannot  tell  f /or  why  he  did  it. 

Learn  f  from  hence  to  study  the  Scriptures  diligently. 

Where  shall  I  begin  t/rom  when  I  read. 

We  must  do  this  last  }oficUt.    Hence  t  therefore^  I  say.^ 

I  found  nobody  f  else  but  him  there. 

Smoke  ascends  f  uo  into  the  fclouds. 

We  hastily  descended  t  down  from  the  mountain. 

He  raised  f  up  his  arm  to  strike  me. 

We  were  f  mutually  friendly  to  each  other. 

It  should  t  ever  tie  your  constant  study  to  do  good. 

As  soon  as  I  awoke  I  rose  \  up  and  dressed  myself. 

I  leave  town  in  the  f  latter  ettd  of  July. 


aoan* 


whom 

should 

never 

l«isias 


117  Avoid  the  following  vulgar  phrases : — Behoof,  behest,  fell  to 
work,  wherewithall,  quoth  he,  do  away,  long  winded,  chalked 
out,  pop  out,  must  needs,  got  rid  of,  handed  down,  self-same, 
pell  mell,  that's  your  sort,  tip  him  the  wink,  pitched  upon.— — <* 
Subject  mtUter  is  a  detestable  phrase. Std>ject. 


1  The  word  immediately  itftsr  the  dagger  is  to  be  imittedt  because 
it  is  superfluous, 
*  TMft,  if  the  person  has  them  in  his  hand. 
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My  evfery  hope,  shatdd  bt 

Frequent  opportunity. 

Who  finds  him  in  money  ? 

He  nut  it  in  his  pocket. 

No  less  than  fifty  persons. 

The  two  first  steps  are  new. 

All  over  the  country. 

Be  that  as  it  will. 

About  two  years  back. 

He  was  to  come  as  this  day. 

They  retreated  back. 

It  lays  on  the  table. 

I  turned  them  topsy  turvy. 

I  catch'd  it. 

How  does  thee  do  T 

Overseer  over  his  house. 

Opposite  the  church. 

Provisions  were  plenty. 

A  new  pair  of  gloves. 

A  young  beautiful  woman. 

"Wliere  do  you  come  from  f 

Where  are  you  going? 

For  such  another  fault. 

Of  consequence. 

Having  not  considered  it. 

I  had  rather  not. 

I'd  as  lief. 

For  good  and  all. 

This  here  house,  said  I. 

Where  is  it  ?  says  I,  to  him. 

'propose  to  visit  them. 

He  spoke  contemptibly  of  me.. 

It  is  apparent. 

In  its  primary  sense. 

I  heard  them  pro  dt  com, 

1  an't  hungry. 

I  want  a  scissors. 

A  new  pair  of  shoes. 

I  saw  him  some  ten  yean  ago. 

I  met  in  with  him. 

The  subject  matter. 

I  add  one  more  reason. 


All  my  hopes. 
Frequent  Mporfimfti«t. 
Who  finds  nim  money  ? 
He  put  it  into  his  pocket. 
So  fewer  than  fifty  persons. 
The^r«<  ttoo  steps  are  new. 
Over  all  the  country. 
Be  that  as  it  may. 


Aljout  two  years  ago. 
this 


day. 


He  was  to  come 

They  retreated. 

It  Ues  on  the  table. 

I  overset  them. 

I  caright  it. 

How  doat  thou  do  ? 

Overseer  o/Ydn  house. 

Opposite  to  the  church. 

Provisions  were  plentifuL 

K.pair  of  new  gloves. 

A  beautiful  young  woman. 

Whence  do  you  come  ? 

Whither  arc  you  gomg  T 

For  another  such  fault. 

Consequently.  , 

Not  having  considei*^  it. 

I  \emdd  rather  not. 

I  would  as  soon. 

Totally  and  completely. 

This  house,  taid  I. 

Where  is  it  ?  said  I,  to  him. 

I  purpose  to  visit  them. 

He  spoke  amtemptuously  of 

It  is  obvious. 

In  its  primitive  sense. 

I  heanl  both  sides. 

I  am  not  hungry. 

I  want  a  pair  o^  scissors. 

A  pair  of  new  shoes. 

I  saw  hiin  ten  yean  ago. 

I  met  with  him. 

The  subject. 

I  add  one  reattn  m»n. 
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IMPROPER  EXPRESSIONS. 

Do  you  mind  how  many  chapters  are  in  Job  ? — retnember. 

His  public  character  is  undeniable — unexceptionable. 

The  wool  is  cheaper ; — but  tlft  cloth  is  as  dear  as  evei^-omitMe 

in  both  places. 
They  gained  five  shillings  the  piece  by  it— a  piece. 
It  is  not  worth  a  sixpence — sixpence. 
A  letter  conceived  in  the  following  wbrdA — tipregsed. 
He  is  much  difficulted — at  a  loss,  puzzled. 
He  l>eaaved  in  a  very  gentlemanny  manner— ^en//«man-/tAe. 
The  poor  boy  was  ill-guided — ill-used. 
There  was  a  great  many  company — much  company. 
He  has  been  misfortunate — unfortunate. 
A  momemuous  circumstance — momentous. 
You  will  some  day  repent  it — one  day  repent  of  it. 
Severals  were  of  that  opinion — Several,  i.  e.  several  personi. 
He  did  it  in  an  overly  manner — in  a  careless. 
He  does  every  thing  pointedly — exactly. 
An  honest-like  man — A  tall  good-looking  man* 
At  the  expiry  of  his  lease — expiration. 
If  T  had  ever  so  raucu  in  my  offer — choice. 
Have  you  any  word  to  your  brother 't — message. 
The  cock  is  a  noisy  beast— /bw/. 
Are  you  acquaint  with  him  ? — acquainted. 
Were  you  crying  on  me  ? — calling. 

Direct  your  letters  to  me  at  Mr.  13. 's,  Edmgburgh — Address, 
Hs  and  I  never  cast  out — never  quarrel. 
He  took  a  fever — was  seized  with  a  fever. 
He  was  lost  in  the  river — drowned  (if  the  body  was  got.) 
That  militates  against  your  doctrine — operates. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken-"//*  /  mistake  not. 
You  may  lay  your  account  with  opposition — You  may  expsei. 
He  proposes  to  buy  an  estate — purposes.  , 

He  plead  his  own  cause — pleaded. 
Have  ye  plenishcd  your  house  1— furnished. 
I  shall  notice  a'  few  particulars — mention. 
I  think  much  shame-^/  am  much  ashamed. 
Will  I  help  you  to  a  bit  of  beef  ?— &'Aa//. 
They  wared  their  money  to  advantage—  laid  ot»l. 
Will  we  see  you  next  week?— SAaW. 
She  thinks  long  to  see  him— 5^0  Umgs  to  see  him. 
Jt  is  not  much  woith— It  is  not  worth  much. 
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Is  he  going  to  the  school?— to  sekoolGo  and  pull  berxiea-^gutker. 
He  has  got  the  cold— a  cold.  Pull  roses— P/ncAc  or  gather. 

Say  tlie  grace— Say  grace,  T*  harry  a  nest— ro*. 

I  cannot  go  the  day— to-<{ay.  He  begins  to  make  rich— jtm* 

A  foursquare  table— A  square  table.Msak  the  tea— /f0Me. 


He  is  cripple — lame. 
Get  my  big  coat— 'jrreat  coat. 
Hard  ^sh—DriedJish. 
A  novel  fashion — new 
He  is  too  precipitant — hasty. 
Roasted  cheese — Toasted. 
I  dinna  ken — /  don't  know. 
Sweet  butter — Fresh. 


I  was  maltreated — ill  used. 

He  mants  much — stammers. 

I  seeM  liim  yesterday— «ato. 

A  house  to  let— <o  be  Zet.— K.p.Sfi.i. 

Did  you  tell  upon  liim — inform. 

Come  here— hither. 

A  house  to  sell — to  he  sold. — K.p.86 

I  knowod  that — knew. 

That  dress  sets  her — becomes. 


1  have  a  sore  hchd—head-acJie. 

A  stupenduous  work — stupendous.  She  turned  sick— grew. 

A  tremenduous  work — tremcndous.He  is  turned  tall — grown 


I  got  timous  notice — timely. 

A  summer's  day — summer  day. 

An  oldish  lady — elderly. 

A  few  broth — Some.* 

I  have  nothing  ado — to  do. 

Ass  milk — Ass's. 

Take  a  dxiuk— draught. 

A  pair  of  partridges — A  brace. 

Six  horse— Aor«e«. 

A  milk  cow — milch. 

Send  me  a  swatch — pattern. 

He  lays  in  bed  till  nine— 7te«. 


This  here  boy— TAi»  boy. 

It  is  equally  the  same-//  is  the  son  • 

It  is  split  new — quite. 

That  there  rtan—That  man. 

What  pretty  it  is  \^-How, 

Hill  is  far  neater — much. 

That's  no  possible — not. 

I  shall  go  the  raorti— to-morrow 

I  asked  at  XAva— asked  him. 

Is  your  papa  in  ? — within. 

He  was  married  on — to. 

Come  in  to  the  fire— nearer. 


I  mind  none  of  them  things— t/io«e.Take  out  your  glass— o^. 


Give  me  them  books — these. 

Close  the  door — Shut. 

Let  him  be — alone. 

Call  for  James— 09.— p.  IW,  ft.f 

Chap  louder — Knock. 

I  find  no  pain— /ee7. 

I  mean  to  summons— mmmoit. 

Will  I  help  you  ?—SAaK. 

Shall  James  come  again  ? — WiU. 

He  has  a  timber  leg— a  wooden. 

I  an't  angry—/  am  not. 

That  there  house— TAat  house. 


I  find  no  fault  to  him— tn. 
Clieese  and  bread-fireoil  and  chesst 
Milk  and  bread — Bread  and  milk. 
Take  tent— TaA:e  care. 
Come,  say  away— Come,  proceed. 
Do  bidding— Be  obedient. 
He  is  a  widow — widower. 
He  stops  there-«<ay«,  dwellsjlodges. 
Shall  they  return  soon  l—Will. 
Will  we  go  home  now  1— Shall. 
Ho  misguids  his  book— aiM«e«. 
He  don't  do  it  well — does  not. 


*  Broth  is  always  singular— Powdered  beef  is  beef  sprinkled  with 
salt,  to  preserve  it  for  a  few  days.  Salt  beef  is  beef  properly  sea* 
coned  with  salt. 
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Additional  Remarks  under  the  4tk  Rule  of  Syntax^ 

1.  When  and  is  understood,  the  verb  must  be 
plural ,  as,  Wisdom,  happiness,  (and)  virtue,  dwell 
with  the  golden  mediocrity. 

Some  think,  that  when  two  singular  nouns, 
coupled  yriikand,  are  nearly  the  same  in  meaning, 
the  verb  may  be  singular;  as.  Tranquillity  and 
peace  dwells  there.  Ignorance  and  negligence  has 
produced  this  effect.  This,  however,  is  improper; 
for  tranquillity  and  peace  are  two  nouns  or  names, 
and  two  make  a />2tira/;  therefore  the  verb  should 
be  plural. 

2.  Two  or  more  singular  nouns  coupled  with  oiuf, 
require  a  verb  in  the  singular  number,  when  they 
denote  only  one  person  or  thing ;  as.  That  able 
scholar  and  critic  has  been  eminently  useful. 

3.  Many  writers  use  a  plural  noun  ader  the  2nd 
of  two  numerical  adjectives  ;  thus,  The  first  and 
second  pages  are  torn.  This  I  think  improper : 
it  should  rather  be.  The  first  and  second  page,  i.  e. 
the  first  page  and  the  second  page  are  torn : — are, 
perhaps ;  because  independently  of  and,  they  are 

both  in  a  torn  state. Generation,  hour,  and  ward 

are  singular  in  Exodus  xx,  5.  Matt,  xx,  5.  Acts 
xii,  10. 

And  and  Not. 

4.  When  not  is  joined  to  and,\he  negative  clause 
forms  a  parenthesis,  and  does  not  affect  the  con- 
struction of  the  other  clause  or  clauses ;  therefore, 
the  verb  in  the  following  and  similar  sentences 
should  be  singular.  Genuine  piety,  and  not  great 
riches,  makes  a  death-bed  easy ;  i.  e.  Genuine  piety 
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makes  a  death-bed  easy,  and  great  riches  do  not 
make  it  easy.  Her  prudence,  not  her  possessions 
renders  her  an  object  of  desire. 

Every f  And, 

5.  When  the  nouns  coupled  with  and  %re  qua 
lified  by  the  distributive  et)eri/j  the  verb  should  bt 
singular ;  as,  Every  man  and  woman  was  aston- 
ished at  her  fortitude.  Every  boy  and  girl  was 
taugbt  to  read. — See  Rule  27th. 

With  and  And. 

6.  When  a  sihgular  noun  has  a  clause  joined  to 
it  by  with,  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  verb  should  be  singular  or  plural,  especially  as 
our  most  reputable  authors  use  sometimes  the  one 
and  sometimes  the  other:  for  example, some  ^vould 
say.  My  uncle,  with  his  son,  v)as  in  town  yester- 
day. Others  would  say.  My  uncle,  with  his  son, 
were  in  town  yesterday. 

If  we  take  the  sense  for  our  guide,  and  nothing 
else  can  guide  us  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  verb  should  be  plural ;  for  both  uncle 
and  son  are  the  joint  subjects  of  our  affirmation, 
and  declared  to  be  both  in  tbe  same  state. 

When  we  perceive  from  the  sense,  that  the  noun 
before  With  is  exclusively  the  real  subject,  then  the 
verb  should  be  singular;  thus,  Christ,  with  his  three 
chosen  disciples,  was  transfigured  on  the  mount. 
Here  the  verb  is  singular,  because  we  know  that 
none  but  Christ  was  transfigured ;  the  disciples  were 
noi  joint  associates  with  him ;  they  were  mere  spec- 
tators. There  seems  to  be  an  ellipsis  in  such  sen- 
tences as  this,  which,  if  supplied  in  the  present, 
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would  run  thus :  Christ,  (who  was  attended)  with 
his  thiee  chosen  disciples,  was  transfigured  on 
the  mount. 

Mr.Murray, however,  thinks  that  the  verh  should 
be  singular  in  the  following  and  similar  sentences. 
**  Prosperity,  with  humility,  renders  its  possessors 
truly  amiable."  **  The  side  A,  with  the  sides  B  and 
C,  composes  the  triangle."  In  my  opinion,  on  the 
contrary,  the  verb  should  be  plural.  For,  in  the 
first  sentence,  it  is  not  asserted  that  prosperity  alone 
renders  its  possessor  truly  amiable,  but  prosperity 
and  humility  united,  and  co-operating  to  produce 
an  effect  in  i\ie\t  joirU  state,  which  they  were  in- 
capable of  achieving  in  their  individual  capacity.; 

If  true,  as  Mr.  Murray  says,  that  "  the  side  A" 
in  the  second  sentence,  is  the  ^rtie  nominative  to 
the  verb,  then  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  two 
sides,  B  and  G,  have  no  agency  or  no  share  in 
forming  the  triangle,  and  consequently  that  the  sid^ 
A  alone  composes  the  triangle.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  one  side  cannot  form  a  triangle  or  three- 
sided  figure,  and  that  the  sides  B  and  C  are  as 
much  concerned  in  forming  the  triangle  as  the 
side  A,  and  therefore  the  verb  should  be  plural. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  give  the 
two  following  general  rules. 

1.  That  wherever  the  noun  or  pronoun  after 
With  exists,  acts,  or  suffers  jointly  with  the  sin- 
gular nominative  before  it,  the  verb  should  be  plu' 
ral;  as,  "  She  with  her  sisters  are  well."  "  His 
purse,  with  its  contents,  were  abstracted  from  his 
pocket."  "  The  general  with  his  men  were  taken 
prisoners."  In  these  sentences  the  verb  isplural^ 
because  the  words  after  With  are  as  much  the 
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subject  of  discourse  as  the  words  before  it,— her 
sisters  were  well  as  well  as  she ;  the  contents^  as 
well  as  the  purse,  were  abstracted ;  and  the  fneuj 
as  well  as  the  general,  were  taken  prisoners.  If, 
in  the  first  example,  we  say,— «t>  well,  then  the 
meaning  will  be,  she  is  well  when  in  company 
With  her  sisters  ;  and  the  idea  that  her  sisters  are 
well,  will  be  entirely  excluded, 

2.  When  the  noun  after  with  is  a  mere  involun- 
tary or  inanimate  instrument,  the  verb  should  be 
singular;  as,  The  Captain  with  his  men  catches 
poor  Africans  and  sells  them  for  slaves.  The 
Squire  with  his  hounds  kills  a  fox.  Here  the  verK 
is  singular,  because  the  men  and  hounds  are  no^ 
joint  agents  with  the  Captain  and  Squire ;  they 
are  as  much  the  mere  instruments  in  their  hands 
as  the  gtin  and  pen  in  the  hands  of  He  and  She 
in  the  following  sentences.  He  with  his  gun 
shoots  a  hare.     She  with  her  pen  writes  a  letter. 

Of  the  Articles,  with  several  Adjectives. 

A  or  the  is  prefixed  only  to  the  first  of  several 
adjectives  qualifying  one  noun ;  as,  A  meek  and  holy 
man:  but  the  article  should  be  repeated,  before 
each  adjective,  when  each  adjectiverelates  to  a  ge- 
neric word  applicable  to  every  one  of  the  adjectives. 
For  example^  **  The  black  and  white  cows  wero 
sold  yesterday ;  the  red  will  be  sold  to-morrow.'V 

Here  cows  is  the  generic  word,  applicable  to 
each  of  the  adjectives,  black,  white,  and  red,  but  for 
want  of  the  before  white,  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  the  black  and  white  cows  mean  only  one  sort, 
which  are  speckled  with  spots  of  black  and 
white ;  and  if  this  is  our  meaning,  the  sentence 
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s  right ;  but  if  we  mean  tv30  different  sorts,  the 
one  all  black  and  the  other  all  white,  we  should 
insert  the  article  before  both  ;  and  saiy.  The  black 
and  the  white  cows,  t.  e.  The  black  cows  and  the 
white  cows  were  sold. 

Some  think  this  distinction  of  little  importance  ; 
and  it  is  really^  seldom  attended  to  even  by  good 
writers ;  but  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary ;  al- 
though in  others  there  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  be  any  mistake.  In  the  following  sen- 
tence, for  instance,  the  repetition  of  the  before 
homed  is  not  necessary,  although  it  would  be 
proper.  "  The  hold  and  horned  cows  were  sold 
last  week."  Here  there  can  be  no  mistake,  two 
sorts  were  sold ;  for  a  cow  cannot  be  bald  and 
horned  too. 

The  same  remark  may  be  made  respecting  the 
Demonstrative  pronouns  that  has  been  made  re- 
specting the  articles ;  as,  "  That  great  and  good 
man,"  means  only  one  man :  but  that  great  and 
that  good  man  would  mean  two  men  ;  the  one  a 
great  man,  the  other  a  good. 

They — Those, 

They  stands  for  a  noun  already  introduced,  and 
should  never  be  used  till  the  noun  be  mentioned. 
Those,  on  the  contrary,  points  out  a  noun  not  pre- 
viously introduced,  but  generally  understood.  It  is 
improper  therefore  to  say.  They  who  tell  lies  are 
never  esteemed.  They  that  are  truly  good  must 
be  happy.  We  should  say,  Those  who  tell  lies, 
and  tfwse  that  are  truly  good;  because  we  are 
j^ointing  out  a  particular  class  of  persons,  and  not 
referring  to  nouns  previolisly  introduced.    A  noun 
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when  not  expressed  a(\er  this,  that,  these,  and  thos^, 
is  always  understood. 

Anothef'-^One — Every, 

Another  corresponds  to  one ;  but  not  to  some  nor 
to  every.  Thus,  **  Handed  down  from  every  writer 
of  verses  to  another,'*  should  be,  from  one  writer 
of  verses  to  another,  **  At  some  hour  or  another,** 
should  he.  At  some  hour  or  other. 

One  is  oden  used  in  familiar  phrases  (like  on  in 
French)  for  we  or  any  one  of  us  indiscriminately ; 
thus,  One  is  often  more  influonccd  by  example 
than  by  precept.  The  verb  and  pronoun  with 
whicl  one  agrees  should  bo  singular.  Thus,  If 
one  take  a  wrong  method  at  first,  it  will  lead  thorn 
astray :  should  be,  it  will  lead  one  astray,  or,  it  will 
lead  him  astray. 

That  and  Those. 

It  is  improper  to  apply  that  and  those  to  things 
present  or  just  menfioticd.  Thus,  *•  They  cannot 
he  separated  from  the  subject  which  follows  ;  and 
foTthat  reason,'*  <&;c. ;  should  be,  and  for  this  reason, 
&c.  "  Those  sentences  which  wo  have  at  present 
before  us  ;*'  should  be.  These ^  ox.  The  sentences 
vhich  we  have,  &c. 

As  follows,  as  appears. 

As  is  often  used  as  a  Personal  or  Relative  pro- 
noun, and  in  both  numbers,  and  in  these  cases  it 
should  be  construed  as  a  pronoun  :  as,  **IIis  words 
were  as  follow,**  that  is,  His  words  were  those 
which  follow.  Here  as  is  plural,  because  words, 
its  antecedent,  is  plural.  His  description  wns  as 
follows.  Here  as  is  .nng^dar,  because  description^ 
Its  antecednnt,  i^  singular ;  that  is.  His  description 
was  this  which  folio Wb 
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This  account  of  as^  though  in  unison  with  Dr. 
Crombie*s,  is  at  variance  with  that  of  Dr.Campbell 
and  Mr.  Murray.  They  explain  the  following  sen- 
tences thus : "  The  arguments  advanced  were  nearly 
as  follows ;"  "  The  positions  were  as  appears  in- 
controvertible.'* That  is,  say  thev, "  as  itfollows,^^ 
"  as  it  appears:'  What  it  ?  The  thing.  What 
thing  ? — If,  or  thing,  cannot  relate  to  arguments^ 
for  arguments  is  plural^  and  must  have  a  plural 
pronoun  and  verb.  Take  the  ordinary  method  of 
finding  out  the  nominative  to  a  verb,  by  asking  a 
question  with  the  verb,  and  the  true  nominative 
will  be  the  answer :  Thus,  What  follows  ?  and  the 
answer  is,  The  arguments  follow.  It  must  be 
obvious,  then,  that  it  cannot  bo  substituted  for 
arguments^  and  that  as  is  equal  to  those  which^ 
and  that  the  verb  is  not,  impersonal,  but  the  third 
person  plural,  agreeing  with  its  nominative  which, 
the  last  half  of  as.  In  the  second  example,  as  ap- 
pears  is  a  mere  parenthesis,  and  does  not  relate 
to  positions  at  all ;  but  still  the  as  is  a  pronoun. 
Thus,  The  positions,  it  appear s^  wore  incontro- 
vertible. 

They  »ay,  however,  if  we  use  such  before  asy  tho 
verb  is  no  longer  impersonal^  but  agrees  with  its 
nominative  in  the  plural  nMmhax  ;  as,  '*  The  ars^u- 
ments  advanced  were  nearly  such  2l9 follow.**  **  The 
positions  were  such  as  appear  incontrovertible.*' 
This  is,  if  possible,  a  greater  mistake  than  the 
former  ;  for  what  has  sitch  to  do  with  the  following 
verb  ?  Such  means  of  that  kind^  and  expresses  the 
quality  of  the  noun  repeated,  hut  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  verb  at  all.  Therefore  the  construction 
must  be  the  same  with  such  that  it  is  with  as,  with 
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this  difference  in  meaning,  that  when  such  as  is 
used,  we  nnean  of  that  kind  which  fellows. 

When  we  say,  **  His  arguments  are  ^^foUous^ 
we  mean  those  arguments  which  follow  are  uer- 
hatim  the  very  saTne  that  he  used ;  but  when  we 
say,  *'  His  arguments  were  such  as  follow,"  we 
convey  the  idea,  that  the  arguments  which  follow 
are  not  the  very  same  that  he  used ;  but  that  they 
are  only  of  the  same  nature  or  kind. 

Their  position,  however,  that  the  verb  should  be 
plural,  can  be  made  out  by  a  circumlocution,  thus : 
**  His  arguments  were  nearly  such  arguments  as 
those  which  follow  are :"  but  this  very  solution 
would  show  the  error  into  which  they  h.^  "^  ^allea 
in  such  phrases  as,  as  follows,  as  appears  they 
will  not  admit  of  similar  solutions.  We  cannot  fl 
say,  **  His  arguments  are  nearly  as  the  arguments 
YthxcYk  follows  is, ^^* 

This  means,  ^c. 

The  word  means  in  the  singular  number,  and  the 
phrases,  By  this  means.  By  that  means,  are  used 
by  our  best  and  most  correct  writers,  when  they 
denote  instrumentality ;  as,  By  means  of  death,  &c. 
By  that  means  he  preserves  his  superiority.— ilc^- 
dison. 

Good  writers  use  the  noun  mean  in  the  singular 
number,  only  to  denote  mediocrity,  middle  state, 
&c.  as,  This  is  a  mean  between  the  two  extremes. 

This  means  and  that  means,  should  be  used  only 
when  they  refer  to  what  is  singular ;  th^se  means, 


*  Addiion  and  Stoela  itava  UMd  a  pUirmi  V9rk  whart  tiie  antaoedant 
to  OM  it  plural.  Sea  Tattler,  No.  M,  104.— Spact.  No.  513.  Dr. 
Campbalf,  in  hlo  Phtlo^ophv  of  Rhetoric,  vol.  ii,  p.  7,  has  luistakM 

tli«.'  rdiislrui'lioji  oi' iliL'.«'v'  i»iuir«ir.s. 
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when  tbey  refer  to  what  is  singular ;  tltese  means 
and  those  means,  when  they  respect  plurals ;  as, 
He  lived  temperately,  and  by  this  means  preserved 
his  health.  The  scholars  were  attentive,  indus- 
trious, and  obedient  to  their  tutors ;  and  by  these 
means  acquired  knowledge. 

Amends. 

Amends  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  means ; 
as,  Peace  of  mind  is  an  honourable  amends  for  the 
sacrifices  of  interest.  In  return,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  his  employers,  and  the  present  of  a  large 
estate :  these  were  ample  amends  for  all  his  labours. 

Into,  in. 

Into  is  used  after  a  verb  of  motion :  and  in, 
when  motion  or  rest  in  a  place  is  signified  ;  as, 
They  cast  him  into  a  pit ;  I  walk  in  the  park. 

So  and  such. 

When  we  refer  to  the  species  or  nature  of  a  thing, 
the  word  such  is  properly  applied ;  as,  Such  a  tem- 
per is  seldom  found  ;  but  when  degree  is  signified, 
we  use  the  word  so ;  as,  So  bad  a  temper  is  sel- 
dom found. 

Disappointed  of,  disappointed  in. 

We  are  disappointed  o/"  a  thing,  when  we  do  not 
get  it,  and  disappointed  in  it  when  we  have  it,  and 
find  that  it  does  not  answer  our  expectations  ;  as. 
We  are  often  disappointed  in  things,  which,  before 
possession,  promised  much  enjoyment.  I  have 
frequently  desired  their  company,  but  have  hitherto 
been  disappointed  of  ihht  pleasure. 
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Taste  of,  and  taste  for. 

A  taste  of  9.  thing,  implies  actual  enjoyment  of 
it ;  but  a  taste  for  it,  implies  only  a  capacity  for 
enjoyment ;  as,  When  we  have  had  a  true  tast^  of 
the  pleasures  of  virtue,  we  can  have  no  relish ^r 
those  of  vice.  He  had  a  taste  for  such  studies, 
and  pursued  them  earnestly. 

The  Nominative  and  the  Verb. 

When  the  nominative  case  has  no  personal  tense 
of  a  verb,  but  is  put  before  a  participle,  indepen* 
dent  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  it  is  called  the  case 
absolute ;  ns.  Shame  being  lost,  all  virtue  is  lost ; 
him  destroyed  ;  Atm  descending  ;  him  only  except- 
ed ; — Aim,  in  all  these  places,  should  be  he. 

Every  vcrb^  except  in  the  infinitive  mood  or  the 
participle,  ought  to  have  a  nominative  case,  either 
expressed  or  implied ;  as.  Arise,  let  us  go  hence ; 
that  is.  Arise  ye. 

Every  nominative  case  should  belong  to  some 
verb^eiiher  expressed  or  implied,  as ;  To  whom  thus 
Adam,  i.  e.  spoke.  In  the  following  sentence,  the 
■word  virtue  is  left  by  itself,  without  any  verb  with 
which  it  might  agree.  "  Virtue,  however  it  may  be 
neglected  for  a  time,  men  are  so  constituted,  as  ulti- 
mately to  acknowledge  and  respect  genuine  merit  i** 
it  should  be.  However  much  virtue  may  be  neglect- 
ed, <&c.  The  sentence  may  be  made  more  elegant 
by  altering  the  arrangement  of  the  words :  thus, 
Such  is  the  constitution  of  men,  that  virtue^  however 
much  it  may  be  neglected  for  a  time,  will  ultimately 
be  acknowledged  and  respected. ^S'm  RuU  XIX. 

The  nominative  is  commonly  placed  hefon  the 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 

verb  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  put  after  it,  or  between 
the  auxiliary  and  the  verb. — See  Parsing,  No.  e. 

Them  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  of 
these  or  those ;  as.  Give  me  them  books,  for  those 
books,  or  these  books. 

What  is  sometimes  improperly  used  ioxthat ;  as, 
They  will  never  believe  but  what  I  have  been  to 
blame  ;  it  should  be — but  that  I  have  been,  &c. 

Which  is  often  improperly  used  for  that ;  thus. 
After  which  time,  should  be.  After  that  time. 

Which  is  applied  to  coUecCive  nouns  composed  of 
men ;  as.  The  court  of  Spain  which ;  the  company 
whichy  &c. 

Which,  and  not  who,  should  be  used  after  the 
name  of  a  person  used  merely  as  a  word ;  as,  The 
court  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  but  another 
name  for  prudence  and  economy ;  it  should  be, 
which  was  but  another,  or,  whose  nfime  was,  &c. 

It  is  and  it  was  are  pften  used  in  plural  construc- 
tion ;  as,  It  is  they  that  are  the  real  authors  It 
was  the  heretics  that  first  began  to  rail,  &c. — They 
are  the  real  authors.  The  heretics  first  began,  <&c., 
would  perhaps  be  more  elegant. 

The  neuter  pronoun  it  is  frequently  joined  to  a 
noun  or  pronoun  of  the  masculine  or  feminine  gen- 
dor  ;  as,  //  was  / ;  It  was  the  man. 

Adjectives,  in  many  cases,  should  not  be  sepa- 
rated from  their  nouns,  even  by  words  which 
modify  their^^eaning ;  thus,  A  large  enough 
number ;  A  custinct  enough  manner ;  should  be, 
A  number  large  enough;  A  manner  distinct  enough. 
The  adjective  is  frequently  placed  after  the  noun 
which  it  qualifies  ;  as,  Goodness  divine ;  Alexan* 
der  the  Great, 
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All  is  sometimes  emphatically  put  after  a  num- 
ber of  particulars  comprehended  under  it;  as, 
Ambition,  interest,  honour,  all  these  concurred. 

Never  generally  precedes  the  verb  ;  as,  I  never 
saw  him :  but  when  an  auxiliary  is  used,  never  may 
be  placed  either  between  it  and  the  verb,  or  before 
both ;  as,He  was  never  seen,or,He  never  was  seen. 

The  present  participle  is  frequently  introduced 
without  any  obvious  reference  to  any  nown  ox  pro' 
noun;  as.  Generally  speaking,  he  behaves  well. 
Granting  his  story  to  be  true,  &c.  A  pronoun  is  per- 
haps understood ;  as,  We  speaking ;  We  granting. 

Sometimes  a  neuter  verb  governs  an  objective, 

when  the  noun  is  of  the  same  import  with  the  verb; 
thus,  to  dream  a  dream  ;  to  run  a  race.  Some- 
times the  noun  after  a  neuter  verb  is  governed  by 
a  preposition  understood  ;  as.  He  lay  six  hours  in 
bed,  i.  e.  during  six  hours 

The  same  verbs  are  sometimes  used  as  active, 

and  sometimes  as  neuter,  according  to  the  sense ; 

bus.  Think,  in  the  phrase,  "  Think  on  me,"  is  a 

neuter  verb ;  but  it  is  active  in  the  phrase,  "  Charity 

thinketh  no  evil." 

It  is  improper  to  change  the  form  of  the  second 
and  third  person  singular  of  the  auxiliaries  in  the 
compound  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  mood  ;  thus.  If 
thou  have  done  thy  duty.  Unless  he  have  brought 
money.  If  thou  7iac?  studied  more\^igently.  Un 
less  thou  shall  go  to-day.  If  thoirtt7i7/  grant  m] 
request,  Sac,  should  be.  If  thou  hast  done  thy  duty 
Unless  he  has  brought.  If  thou  hadst  studied 
Unless  thou  shalt  go,  (S&c. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS. 

It  is  improper  to  vary  the  second  person  singular 
in  the  past  subjunctive,  (except  the  verb  to.  be ;) 
thus,  If  thou  came  not  in  time,  &c.  If  thou  did 
not  submit,  &c.,  should  be.  If  thou  earnest  not  in 
time  ;  If  thou  didst  not  submit/ 

The  following  plirases,  selected  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  strictly  grammatical. 

ijf  thou  knewest  the  gift.  7/"  thou  didst  receive 
it.  jythou  hadst  known.  i/*thou  wiU  save  Israel. 
Though  he  hath  escaped  the  sea.  That  thou  mayst 
be  feared.  We  also  properly  say,  //"thou  mayst, 
mightst,  couldsty  wouldst,  or  shouldst  love. 
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OF  CAPITALS. 

1 .  The  first  word  of  every  book,  or  any  other 
piece^of  writing,  must  begin  with  a  capital  letter. 

2.  The  first  word  after  a  period,  and  the  answer 
to  a  question,  must  begin,  &c. 

3.  Proper  names,  that  is,  names  of  persons, 
places,  ships,  &c. 

4.  The  pronoun  /,  and  the  interjection  O,  are 
written  in  capitals. 

5.  The  first  word  of  every  line  in  poetry. 

6.  The  appellations  of  the  Deity ;  as,  God,  Most 
High,  ho. 

7.  Adjectives  derived  from  the  proper  names  of 
places  ;  as,  Grecian,  Roman,  English,  &c. 

8.  The  first  word  of  a  quotation,  introduced 
after  a  colon  ;  as.  Always  remember  this  ancient 
ma.»im  ;  **  Know  thyself." 

9.  Common  nouns  when  personified  \  as,  Come, 
gentle  Spring, 
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Directions  for   Superscriptions,  and    Forms  of 
Address  to  Persons  of  every  Rank* 

To  the  King's  Moet  Excellent  Majesty, — Sire^  or  May  it 
please  your  Majesty* — Conclude  a  petition  or  speech 
with,  Your  Majesty's  most  Loyal  and  Datiful  Subject. 

To  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty, — Madam^  or  May 
it  please  yofir  Majesty, 

To  his  Royal  Highness,  Frederick,  Duke  of  York, — May 
it  please  your  Royal  Highness, 

To  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Kent, — May  it  please 
your  Royal  Highness, 

In  the  same  manner  address  every  other  of  the  Royal  Fa. 
mily,  inale  or  female, 

NOBILITY.— To  his  Grace  the  Duke  of- — ,  f—My 
Lord  DukCf  Your  Grace,  or  May  it  please  your  Grrace, 

To  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of — — , — My  Lord  Mar~ 
quis.  Your  Lordship, 

To  the  Right  Honourable Earl  of  — 

Your  Lordship, 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Viscount  - 
Your  Lordship. 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Baron  — , — My  Lord,  May  it 
please  your  Lordship. 

The  wives  of  Noblemen  have  the  same  titles  with  their 
husbands,  thus : 

To  her  Grace  the  Dutchess  of , — May  it  please  your 

Oraee, 

To  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Ann  Rose, — My  Lady, 
May  it  please  your  Ladyship. 

The  titles  of  Lord  and  Right  Honourable  are  given  to  all 
the  sons  of  Dukes  and  Marquises,  and  to  the  eldest  sons 
of  Earls ;  and  the  title  of  Lady  and  Right  Honourable 
to  all  their  daughters.  The  younger  sons  of  Earls  are 
all  Honourable  and  Esquires, 


-, — My  Lord, 
-, — My  Lord, 


*  The  tuperseriptioni  or  what  is  put  on  the  outside  of  a  letter,  is 
printed  in  Roman  characters,  and  begins  with  To.    The  terrna  of  ni 
dr«$t  used  either  in  beginning  a  letter,  a  petition,  or  verbal  ^dd^eft . 
are  printed  in  Italie  letters  immediately  after  the  8Uperscriptt>« 

t  The  blanks  are  to  be  filled  up  with  the  real  name  and  title 
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FoKMs  or  Addkkm. 

Hi^hi  honourable  As  due  to  Earls>  Viscounts,  and  Barons,  and 
to  all  the  members  of  his  Majesty's  Most*  Honourable  Privy 
Council— To  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  York,  and  DMm, 
and  to  the  Lord  Prorost  of  Edinburgh,  during  the  time  they 
are  ino^e— To  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons— To 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  Admiralty,  Trade, 
and  Plantations,  &c. 

The  House  of  Peers  is  addressed  thus,  To  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliaaient  assembled,— itfy 
Lords,  May  it  please  your  Lordships. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  addressed  thus,  To  the  Honourable 
the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses  of  the  United  Kingdom 
01  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assemUedi-^GW- 
tlemen.  May  it  please  your  Honours. 

The  sons  of  Viscounis  and  Barons  are  styled  Honourable  and 
Esquires ;  and  their  daughters  have  their  letters  addressed 
thus,  To  the  Honourable  Miss  or  Mrs.  D.  B. 

The  king's  commission  confers  the  title  of  Honourable  on  any 
gentleman  in  a  place  of  honour  or  trust ;  such  as  the  Com> 
missioners  of  Excise,  His  Majesty's  Customs,  Board  of  Ccm* 
trol,  &c. — Admirals  of  the  Navy — Generals,  Lieutenant-Ge- 
nerals,  and  Colonels  in  the  A.rmy. 

All  Noblemen,  or  men  of  title  in  the  Army  or  Navy,  use  tueir 
title  by  rights  such  as  honourable,  before  their  title  of  rank,  such 
as  captain,  &c.,  thus,  the  Honourable  Captain  James  James 
of  the Sir,  Your  Honour. 

Honourable  is  due  also  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company — ^the  Governors  and  Deputy  Governors  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

The  title  Excellency  is  given  to  all  Ambassadors,  PIenipoten> 
tiaries.  Governors  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant, and  to  the  Lords  Justices  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.— 
Address  such  thus : 

To  his  Excellency  Sir Bart,  his  Britannic  Majesty's  En- 
voy Extraordinary,  and  Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Rome, 
—  Kottr  Exeslleney,  May  iipleass  your  ExcsUeney, 


*  The  Privy  Counsellors,  taken  collectively,  are  styled  his  Mij< 
ty's  Mo9t  Honourable  Privy  Council 
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Form*  o^  Address.'^ 

The  title,  Right  Wvtthipfult  is  given  to  the  Sheriffs,  Aldernoeiv 
uid  Recorder  of  London ;  and  Worshipful  to  the  Aldermei 
and  Recorders  of  other  Corporations,  and  to  Tustices  of  the 
Peace  in  England, — Sir^  Your  Worsh^. 

The  Clergy  are  all  styled  Rtverend^  except  the  Archbishops  and 
Bishops,  who  have  something  additional ;  thus.  — 

To  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  or,  To  the  Most 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  Charles,  Lord  Archbisbop  of  Can- 
terbury,— My  Lord^  Your  Gracs. 

To  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  John,  Lord  Bishop  of 
— — — f  My  Lordf  Your  Lordship, 

To  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.,  Dean  of ,  Sir.  To  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Desk ;  or.  To  the  Rev.  John  Desk.* 

The  general  address  to  Clergymen  is,  Sir^  and  when  written  to. 
Reverend  Sir. — Deans  and  Archdeacons  are  usually  styled 
Very  Reverend^  and  called  Mr.  Deany  Mr.  Archdeacon. 

Address  the  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  thus ;  To 
the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  B.,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
T-Doctor  i  when  written  to,  Very  Rev.  Doctor.  The  other 
Professors  thus  ;  To  Dr.  D.  R.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  Uni> 
versity  of  E. — Doctor.  If  a  Clergyman,  say,  To  the  Rev.  Dr. 
J.  M.,  Professor  of,  &c. — Reverend  Doctor. 

Those  who  are  not  Drs.  are  styled  Esquire^  but  not  Mr.  too  • 
thus.  To  J.  P.,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Universitv 
of  Edinburgh, — Sir.  If  he  has  a  literary  title,  it  may  be  added ; 
thus,  To  J.  P.,  Esq.,  A.  M.,  Professor  of,  &c. 

Magistrates,  Barristers  at  Law  or  Advocates,  and  Members  of 
Parliament,  viz.  of  the^  House  of  Commons,  (these  last  have 
M.  P.  after  Esq.,)  and  all  gentlemen  in  independent  circum- 
stances, are  styled  Esquire,  and  their  wives  Mrs. 

*  It  seems  to  be  unsettled  whether  Mr.  should  be  used  after  Reve- 
rend  or  not.  In  my  opinion  it  should ;  because  it  gives  a  clergyman 
bis  own  honorary  titln  over  and  above  the  common  one.  May  we 
not  use  the  Rev,  Mr.  as  well  as  the  Rev.  Di:  ?  Besides,  we  do  not 
always  recollect  whether  his  name  is  Jtanes  or  /oAn,  Ate.  Mr.,  in  such 
a  case,  would  look  better  on  the  back  of  a  letter  tlian  a  long  iU*drawn 

dash,  thus,  7%e  Rev. Desk.    In  short,  Mr.  is  used  by  our  best 

writers  after  Reverend,  but  not  uniformly.  The  words  To  the,  not 
b^ing  necessary  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  are  seldom  used ;  but  in  ad- 
dressing it  in  the  ifiside,  left  hand  corner,  at  the  bottom,  they  are 
geneiaUv  used.    In  addressing  HUs  tliey  are  necessary. 
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PuNf^TtlATlON) 

Punctuation  ts  the  art  of  pointing  written  com' 
position  in  such  a  mannJ  L  nwy  natur^ly  had 
to  its  proper  meaning,  construction,  and  delivery. 

Of  the  Comma. 

Rule  I.  ' 

A  simple  sentence  in  general  requires  only  a 
full  stop  at  the  end ;  as,  True  politeness  has  its 
seat  in  the  heart. 

Rule  II. 

The  simple  members  of  a  compound  sentence 
are  separated  by  a  comma ;  as,  Crafty  men  cgn- 
temn  studies,  simple  men  admire  them,  and  Wise 
men  use  them.  He  studies  diligently,  and  makes 
great  progress. 

Rule  III. 

The  persons  in  a  direct  address  are  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by  commas ;  as, 
My  son,  give  me  thine  heart.  Colonel,  Your  most 
obedient.  I  thank  you,  sir.  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  my  friends,  for  your  kindness. 

Rule  IV. 

Two  words  of  the  same  part  of  speech,  whether 
nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  participles,  or  adverbs, 
do  not  admit  of  a  comma  between  them,  when 
coupled  with  a  conjunction  ;  as,  James  and  John 
are  good.  She  is  wise  and  virtuous.  Religion 
expands  and  elevates  the  mind.  By  beingj  ad- 
mired and  flattered,  she  became  vain.  Cicero 
spoke  forcibly  and  fluently.  When  the  conjunc- 
tion is  suppressed,  a  comma  is  inserted  in  its 
place  ;  as,  He  was  a  plain,  honest  man. 
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Rule  V. 

Three  or  more  nouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  par- 
ticiples, or  adverbs,  are  separated  by  commas ; 
as,  The  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  are  the 
glory  of  nature. 

When  words  follow  in  oatr^,  there  is  a  comma 
between  each  pair ;  as,  Truth  is  fair  and  artless, 
simple  and  sincere,  uniform  and  constant. 

Rule  VI. 

All  phrases  or  explanatory  sentences,  whether 
in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of  a  simple  sen- 
tence, are  separated  from  it  by  commas ;  as.  To 
confess  the  truth,  I  was  in  fault.  His  father  dy- 
ing, he  succeeded  to  the  estate  The  king,  ap- 
proving the  plan,  put  it  into  execution.  Paul, 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  was  eminent  for  his 
zeal  and  knowledge.  George  the  Third,  king  of 
Great  Britain.  I  have  seen  the  emperor,  as  he 
was  called.     In  short,  he  was  a  great  man. 

Rule  VII. 

The  verb  to  he,  followed  by  an  adjective,  or  an 
infinitive  with  adjuncts,  is  generally  preceded  by 
a  comma ;  as,  To  be  diligently  employed  in  the 
performance  of  real  duty,  is  honourable.  One  of 
the  noblest  of  the  Christian  virtues,  is  to  love  our 
enemies.* 

Rule  VIII. 

A  comma  is  used  between  the  two  parts  of  a 
sentence  that  has  its  natural  order  inverted;  as. 
Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive  ye. 

♦  Some  insert  a  comma  both  before  and  after  the  verb  to  he  when  it 
i»near  the  middle  of  a  long  sentence,  because  the  prcnuneiation  re- 
quires it ;  but  that  is  a  bad  reason ;  for  pauses  and  points  are  often 
at  variance. 
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Of  the  Comma. 

Rule  IX. 

Any  remarkable  expression  resembling  a  quo- 
tation or  a  command,  is  preceded  by  a  comma ; 
as.  There  is  much  truth  in  the  proverb,  Without, 
pains  no  gains.     I  say  unto  all,  Wafc^^ 

^  Rule  X. 

Relative  pronouns  admit  of  a  comm^a  before 
them  in  some  cases,  and  in  some  not. 

When  several  words  come  between  the  rela- 
tive and  its  antecedent,*  a  comma  is  inserted; 
but  not  in  other  cases  ;  as,  There  is  no  charm  in 
the  female  sex,  which  can  supply  the  place  of  vir- 
tue. It  is  labour  only  which  gives  the  relish  io 
pleasure.  The  first  hecniiy  of  style  is  propriety, 
without  which  all  ornamen:  is  puerile  and  super- 
fluous. It  is  barbarous  to  injure  those  ^om  w?iom 
we  have  received  a  kindness. 

Rule  XI. 

A  comma  is  often  inserted  where  a  verb  is 
understood,  and  particularly  before  not,  but,  and 
though,  in  such  cases  as  the  following ;  as,  John 
has  acquired  much  knowledge ;  his  brother,  (has 
acquired)  little.  A  man  ought  to  obey  reason, 
not  appetite.  He  was  a  great  poet,  but  a  bad 
man.     The  sun  is  up,  though  he  is  not  visible. 

A  comma  is  sometimes  inserted  between  the 
two  members  of  a  long  sentence  connected  by 
comparatives ;  as.  Better  is  little  with  the  fear 
of  the  Lord,  than  great  treasure  and  trouble 
therewith.     As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be. 

*  That  is,  when  the  relative  clause  is  merely  explanatory ^  the  relv 
^ve  is  preceded  by  a  comma. 
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Of  the  Comm% 

Rule  XII. 

It  has  been  stated,  in  Rule  YI.,  that  explana« 
tory  words  and  phrases,  such  as  perfectly^  indeed^ 
doubtless,  formerly,  in  fine,  &.C.,  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  context  by  a  comma. 

Many  adverbs,  however,  and  even  phrases, 
when  they  are  considered  of  little  ^importance, 
should  not  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence by  commas ;  as,  Be  ye  therefore  perfect. 
Peradventure  ten  shall  be  found  there.  All  things 
indeed  are  pure.  Doubtless  thou  art  our  father. 
They  were  formerly  very  studious.  He  was  at 
last  convinced  of  his  error.  Be  not  ye  therefore 
partakers  with  them.  Nevertheless  the  poor  man^s 
wisdom  is  despised.  Anger  is  in  a  manner  like 
madness.  At  length  some  pity  warmed  the  mas- 
ter's breast. 

These  twelve  rules  respecting  the  position  of  the  comma,  in- 
elude  every  thing,  it  is  presumed,  to  be  found  in  the  more  nume- 
rous rules  of  larger  volumes.  But  it  is  impossible  to  make  them 
perfect.  For,  '*  In  many  instances,  the  employment  or  omission 
of  a  comma,  depends  upon  the  length  or  the  shortness  of  a  clause ; 
the  presence  or  absence  of  adjuncts ;  the  importance  or  non- 
importance  of  the  sentiment.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  punctua- 
tion, the  practice  of  the  best  writers  is  extremely  arbitrary  ;  many 
omitting  some  of  the  usual  commas  when  no  error  in  sense,  or 
in  construction,  is  likely  to  arise  from  the  omission.  Good  sense 
and  attentive  observation  are  more  likely  to  regulate  this  subject 
than  any  mechanical  directions. 

The  best  general  rule  is,  to  point  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  sense  evident. 

inr  No  exorcises  have  been  subjoined  to  the  Rules  on  punctuution : 
becauMi  none  can  be  given  equal  to  those  the  pupti  can  proscribe  for 
himself.  After  he  has  learned  the  Rules,  let  him  transcribe  a  pioco 
from  any  good  author,  omitting  the  points  and  capitals  .  and  tlicn, 
having  pointed  his  manuscript,  and  restored  lltu  <  apiUls,  let  liiiu 
compare  his  own  punctuation  with  the  auUiot's. 
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Of  the  Semicolon, 

The  semicolon  is  used  to  separate  two  m«m* 
bers  of  a  sentence  less  dependent  on  each  other 
than  those  separated  by  the  comma. 

Sometimes  the  two  members  have  a  mutual 
dependence  on  one  another,  both  in  sense  and 
syntax ;  sometimes  the  preceding  member  makes 
complete  sense  of  itself,  and  only  the  following 
one  is  dependent ;  and  sometimes  both  seem  to 
be  independent. 

EXAMPLKS. 

As  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and  wood  to 
fire  ;  so  is  a  con'iiintioijs  man  to  kindle  strife* 
As  a  roaring  lion  and  a  ranging  bear;  so  is  a 
wicked  ruler  over  the  poor  people.  Mercy  and 
truth  preserve  the  king ;  and  his  throne  is  up- 
held by  mercy.  He  that  loveth  pleasure  shall 
be  a  poor  man  ;  he  that  loveth  wine  and  oil  shall 
not  be  rich.  Philosophy  assorts,  that  Nature  is 
unlimited  in  her  operations ;  that  she  has  inex* 
hauslible  stores  in  reserve;  that  knowledge  will 
always  be  progressive  ;  and  that  all  future  gen« 
orations  will  continue  to  make  discoveries,  of 
which  we  have  not  the  least  idea. 

The  semicolon  is  sometimes  employed  to  sep* 
araie  simple  members  in  which  even  no  commas 
occur  :  thus,  The  pride  of  wealth  is  contemptible ; 
the  pride  of  learning  is  pitiable  ;  the  pride  of 
dignity  is  ridiculous  ;  and  the  pride  of  bigotry  is 
in8Uj)portable. 

In  every  one  of  these  members  the  constrticllon  and  scnBe  art 
complote  ;  and  a  period  miyht  have  been  used  iiisfejiil  of  tU«  semlco* 
Ion';  which  is  prefertad  merely  because  Iho  senteneiin  ww  nUorl  Mm) 
form  »  chnux. 
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Of  the  Colon, 

The  colon  is  used  when  the  preceding  part  of 
the  sentence  is  complete  in  sense  and  construc- 
tion ;  and  the  following  part  is  some  remark 
naturally  .arising  from  it,  and  depending  on  it  in 
sense,  though  not  in  construction  ;  as,  Study  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  thinking:  no  study  is  more 
important. 

A  colon  is  generally  used  before  an  example 
or  a  quotation  ;  as,  The  Scriptures  give  us  an 
amiable  representation  of  the  Deity  in  these 
words:  God  is  love.  lie  was  often  heard  to 
Bay :  I  have  done  with  the  world,  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  leave  it. 

A  colon  is  generally  used  where  the  sense  is 
complete  in  the  first  clause,  and  the  next  begins 
tvith  a  conjunction  understood ;  as,  Do  not  flatter 
yourselves  with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness : 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world.  Had  the 
conjunction  for  been  expressed,  a  semicolon 
would  have  been  used  ;  thus,  Do  not  flalter  your- 
Belve  ^<  with  the  hope  of  perfect  happiness  ;  fur 
there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world. 

The  cohn  is  generally  used  when  the  conjunc- 
tion is  understood ;  and  the  semicolon^  when  the 
conjunction  is  expressed. 

Note.  Tilts  obsci  vatlon  hns  not  always  been  attendrd  to  in  point- 
ing? tlie  Psulins  and  some  pans  of  tlie  Liturgy.  In  Miem,  a  colon  is 
often  used  incTcly  to  divide  tlio  vtuse,  it  would  tseoitj,  into  two 
parts,  to  suit  a  particular  Hpcc.ies  of  cliurch-nm.sic  called  chanting; 
Us,  '*  My  t()iij(UG  is  the  pen  :  of  a  ready  wiittr."  In  reading,  a  cajsa- 
ral  pause,  in  such  a  place  as  this,  is  enough.  li\  the  Psalms,  and  often 
\r  'he  Proverbs,  «ho  colon  must  be  readhkc  a  semicolon,  or  even  like 
1  ComrnKi  accordinj;  to  the  st;n«o. 
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Of  the  Period, 

When  a  sentence  is  complete  in  construction 
and  sense,  it  is  marked  with  a  period  ;  as,  Jesus 
wept. 

A  period  is  sometimes  admitted  between  sen- 
tences connected  by  such  words  as  hut^  and, 
for,  therefore,  hence,  &c.  Example  :  And  he  arose^ 
and  came  to  his  father.  But  when  he  was  yet  a 
great  way  off,  &c. 

All  abbre  V  iations  end  with  a  period ;  as,  A.  D. 

Of  other  Characters  used  in  Composition, 

Interrogation  (?)  is  used  when  a  question  is  asked. 

Admiration  (!)  or  Exclamation,  is  used  to  express  any  sudden  emotion 
of  the  mind. 

Parenthesis  (  )  is  used  to  enclose  some  necessary  remark  in  the  body 
of  anotlier  sentence  ;  commas  are  now  used  iri^tead  of  Pa- 
rentheses. 

Apostrophe  (')  is  used  in  place  of  a  letter  left  out ;  as,  lov'd  for  loved 

Caret  (a)  is  used  to  show  that  some  word  is  either  omitted  or  inter- 
hned. 

Hyphen  (-)  is  used  at  the  end  of  a  line,  to  show  that  the  rest  of  the 
word  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  line.  It  also  connects 
compound  words  ;  as,  Tea-pot. 

Section  (^)  is  used  to  divido  a  discourse  or  chapter  into  portions. 

Paragraph  (If)  is  used  to  denote  the  beginning  of  a  new  subject. 

Crotchets  [  ],or  Brachets,zre  used  to  enclose  a  word  or  sentence  which 
is  to  be  explained  in  a  note,  or  the  explanation  itself,  or  to 
correct  a  mistake,  or  supply  some  doticiency. 

Quotation  (*<  ")  is  used  to  show  that  a  passage  is  quoted  in  the  au* 
thor's  words. 

Index  (IHT*)  is  used  to  point  out  any  thing  remarkable. 

^         I  is  used  to  connect  words  which  have  one  common  term,  or 
Msract  I      tJiree  lines  in  poetry,  having  the  same  rliymc,called  a  triplet. 

Ellipsis  ( )  is  used  when  some  letters  are  omitted;  as,K-g  for  King. 

Acute  accent  {')  is  used  to  denote  a  short  syllable ;  the  grave  (^)  a  long. 

Breve  (')  marks  a  short  *^  .wel  or  syllable,  and  the  dash  (-)  a  long. 

DiaHresis  (")  is  used  to  divide  a  diphthong  into  two  syllables;  as,aerial. 

Asterisk  (*)  —  06el.  *  (M  —  double  dagger  (t)  —  and  Paralhls  (II) 
with  small  le  teri  and  figures,  reior  to  some  note  on  the  mar- 
gin,  or  at  the  bottom  of  tho  page. 

(*♦*)  Two  or  throe  asterisks  denote  the  omission  of  some  letters  In 
some  bold  or  indelicate  expression. 

Vmsh  (-— ~)  is  used  to  denote  abruptness-- a  significant  pause—an 
unexpected  turn  in  the  sentiment—or  that  ^ho  first  c!a\ise  is 
common  to  &H  tlie  rest,  is  in  this  d^nition  of  a  dash. 
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Latin. 
AnI*  ChriBtum* 

iaino  Domini 
Artiam  Mairister 
Atuio  Mundi 
A^ite  Meridiem 
AfUiQ  Urbit  Cc^nfSitse 


3(1     alaureas  Divinitakis  B.D. 

Cuiitos  Privati  Sigilli 

Cusvos  Sigilli 

Doctor  DiTinitati» 

Exempli  gratia 

Regiae  Societatis  Socins 


ABBREVIATIONiS. 

English, 
Before  Christ 

Bacholor  of  Arts  (oflMi  B.  A.) 
It.  the  year  of  our  Lord 
Master  of  Arts 
In  the  year  of  the  world 
In  the  forenoon 

In  the  year  after  the  building  of  the 
Bachelor  of  Dirinity  [city— B.orae 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal 
Keeper  of  the  deal 
Doctor  of  Divinity 
For  example 
Fellow  of  the  Ro3r&l  Society 


A.C. 
A.B. 
A.D. 
A.M. 
A.M. 
AM. 
A.TJ.C. 


C.P.«. 

c.s. 

D.D. 

e.g. 
R.S.S. 


RegisB  Societatis  Antiqua-  R.S.A.S.Feiiow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  An- 


riorum  Socius 
Georgius  Rox  G.R. 

Id  est  i.e. 

Jesus  Hominum  Salvator  J.H.S. 


Legum  Doctor 
Messieurs  (French,) 
Mudicinac  Doctor 
Memorise  Sacrum 
Nota  Bene 
Tost  Meridiem 
Post  Scriptum 
Ultimo 
Et  Cffitora 


LL.D. 


tiquarios 
George  the  King 
That  is 

Jesus  the  Saviour  of  Men 
Doctor  of  Laws 


Messrs.  Gentlemen 

M.D.  Doctor  of  Medicine 

M.S.  Sacred  to  the  Memory  (or  S.M.) 

N.B.  Note  well ;  Take  notice 

P.M.  In  the  afternoon 

P.S.  Postscript,  something  written  after 

Vlt.  Last  (montli) 

Ac.  And  the  rest ;  and  so  forth 


A.  A  ns wcr,  Alexander 

Acct.  Account 

Bart.  Baronet 

Bp.  Bishop 

Capt.  Captain 

Col.  Colonel 

Cr.  Crrditor 

Dr.  Debtor,  Doctor 

Do  or  Ditto.  The  same. 

\iz.f  Namely 

Q.  Question,  Qunen 

R.N.  Royal  Navy 

£sq.  Esquire 


L.C.J.  Lord  Chief  Justice 

Knt.  Knight 

K.G.  Knight  of  the  Garter 

K.B.  Knight  of  tlie  Bath 

K.C.B.  Knt.  Commander  of  the  Bath 

K.C.  Knt.  of  the  Crescent 

K .  P.  K  night  of  St.  Patrick 

K.T.  Knight  oi'  the  Thistle 

MS.  Manuscript 

MSS.  Manuficripts 

N.S,  Now  Style 

O.S.  Old  Style 

J. P.  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


♦  The  /.Afi'n  of  theso  abljrevlations  \h  inserted,  not  to  be  got  by  heart, 
but  to  fihow  tbo  ctymoloory  of  tho  English;  o  «xplaln,for  inotance,  how 
P.M.  coqoes  to  mean  afternoon,  Ac.—- — t  Contracted  for  vidtliut 
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-".  PROSODY. 

Prosody  is  that  part  of  Grammar  which  teaches  th& 
true  pronunciation  of  words ;  comprising  Accent, 
Quantity,  Emphasis,  Pause  and  Toite,  and  the 
nieasure  of  Verses. 

Accent  is  the  layin/;  of  a  greater  force  on  one  syllable  of  a 
word  than  on  another  ;  as,  Surmount. 

The  quantity  of  a  i^llable  is  that  time  which  is  occupied 
in  pronouncing  it.  Quantity  is  either  long  or  short;  as, 
Conmme. 

Emphasis  is  a  remaikal^lc  stress  laid  upon  certain  words  in  a 
sentence,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  rest,  by  making  the  mean- 
ing more  apparent ;  as,  Apply  yourself  more  to  oc^utVc  knowledge 
than  to  show  it.* 

A  pause  is  cither  a  total  cessation  or  a  short  suspension  of  the 
voice,  during  a  perceptible  space  of  time  ;  as,  Reading-makes  a 
full  man ;  conference — a  ready-man  \  and  writing — an  exact-' 
man. 

Tcne  is  a  particular  modulation  or  inflection  of  the  voice^ 
stiited  to  the  sense ;  as,  How  bright  these  glorious  spirits 
shine  If 

A^ersification. 

Prose  is  lan^mge  not  restrained  to  hannonic  sounds,  or  to  a 
set  number  of  syllables. 

Verse  or  Poetry  is  lan^iage  restrained  to  a  certain  number  of 
Wng  and  short  syllables  m  every  line. 

Verse  is  of  txm  kinds;  namely,  Rhyme  and  Blank  verse. 
When  the  last  syllable  of  every  two  lines  has  the  same  sound. 


*  Emphatis  should  be  marie  rather  by  suspending  the  voice  a  little 
4|//er  tlie  e'nphalic  word,  than  hy  striking  it  very  forcibly,  which  is 
JisagreeabJe  to  a  good  car.  A  very  short  pause  before  it  would  ren- 
der it  still  more  eaiphatical ;  as,  Reading  makes  a— /u/2— man. 

t  Accent  and  quantity  respect  the  pronunciation  of  words ,  eniphatia 
and  pause  the  moaning  of  ti>e  sentence  :  while  tone  refers  to  the  fuel* 
iugs  of  the  speaker. 
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it  is  called  rhynu  ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is  called 
hlank  verse. 

Feet*  are  the  parts  into  which  a  verse  is  divided,  to  see 
whether  it  has  its  just  number  of  syllables  or  not. 

Semming  is  the  measuring  or  dividing  of  a  versef  into  the 
several  feet  of  which  it  is  composed. 

All  feet  consist  either  of  twr,  or  thrae  S3'll%ble8,  and  are  re- 
ducible to  eight  kinds ;  four  of  x-^'O  syllables,  uid  four  of  three, 
•a  follow : — 


DiasyllahUe. 

A  irochSe  ;  as,  I6vely4 
An  Iambus ;  tdcame. 
A  spondee  ;  vain  man. 
A  pyrrftic  ;  on  a  (btrnk.) 


Trixsyllahlee. 

A  dactyle  ;  as,  probably. 
An  amphibrach ;  ddmSstic. 
An  ampaSsl;;  misimprove. 
A  tribmc/i ;  (com)fdrtSbly. 


The  feet  in  most  common  u^e  aio.  Iambic,  Trochaic,  and 
Anapsestio. 

Iambic  Measure. 

Iambic  measure  is  adapted  to  serious  subjects,  and  comprises 
verses  of  several  kinds  ;  such  as, 

1.  Of  four  eyllablest  of  two  feet ;  a», 

Wtth  rav.feh'd  6ars, 
ThS  Moii-arch  hears. 

It  sometimes  has  an  additional  short  syllabUf  making  what  is 
called  a  double  ending ;  eu, 

Up6n-S  moun-teTn, 
Biside-a  foun-/a!n. 


*So  called  from  the  resemblance  which  the  movement  of  the 
tongue  in  reading  verse,  bears  to  the  motion  of  the  feet  in  walking. 

t  A  single  line  is  called  a  verse.  In  rhyme  two  lines  are  called  a 
couplet ;  and  throe  ending  with  the  same  sound  a  triplet. 

t  The  marks  over  the  vowels  show  that  a  Trochee  consists  of  a  long 
and  a  eh^t  syllable,  and  the  Iambic  of  a  short  and  a  long,  dec. 

II7In  scanning  verses,  every  acc«iife<l  syllable  is  called  a  Joi^  sylla- 
ble ;  even  although  the  sound  of  the  vowel  in  pronunciation  be  ehort. 
Thus  the  first  syllable  in  rav-ish'd  is  in  scanning  called  a  long  syllable, 
although  the  vowel  a  is  short.  By  long  then  is  meant  an  accented 
yllable;  and  by  short,  an  unaccented  syllable. 
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2.  Of  three  iambics,  or  six  syllables ;  as. 

Aloft  -  In  aw-f\il  state, 
The  god-like  hero  sat, 
Our  hearts-no  long-Sr  lau  -giUsh. 

3.  Of  eight  syllables  J  or  four  iambic  feet ;  a«. 

And  may  -  at  last  -  my  wea-ry  age. 
Find  out  -  th6  peace-ful  her-mitage. 


4.  Of  ten  syllables  f  or  five  feet ;  called  hexameter,  herotc,  or  tragie 
verses;  a$, 

Th6  stars  -  shall  fiide  -  awfiy-the  sun-himself 
Grow  dim  -  with  age,  -  and  na-ttirc  «ink  -  in  yeais. 

Sometimes  the  last  line  of  a  couplet  is  stretched  out  to  twelve  sylla- 
bles, or  six  fret  ^  and  then  it  is  called  an  Alexandrine  verse ;  as, 

For  thee  -  th6  land  -  in  fra-grant  flow'rs  -  is  drest ; 
For  thge  -  tli6  6-cetin  smiles,  -  and   smoothes  -  h6r  wavy 
breast. 

5-  Of  verses  contaiving  alternately  four  and  three  feet ;  this  is  tht 
measure  commonly  u.^c<l  in  psalms  and  hymns ;  as, 

L^t  saints  -  below,  -  with  sweet  -  accord. 

Unite  -  with  those  -  above. 
In  so  -  lemn  lays,  to  praise  -  th^ir  king. 

And  sing  -  lus  dy  ing  love. 

TO'  Verses  of  this  kind  wore  anciently  written  in  two  lines, 
each  containing  fourteen  syllables. 


Trochaic  Measure. 


i 


This  measure  is 

5  quick  and  lively, 

and 

comprises  verses. 

1.  Some  of  one 

trochee  and  a  long 

sylL 

Me,  and  some  of  two 

tre- 

chees  ;  as, 

Tumult 

•  C(*nse, 

On  thd  -  mountains 

Sink  to 

-  peace, 

My  a  -  lountaln. 

\ 
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SL  Cftwofett  or  two  trochdtt  with  an  additional  long  syllaiU  ;  a$p 

In  thS  •  dSys  of  •  -  ok^ 
Stories  -  plainiy  -  •  toWk 

9.  Of  three  trocheesy  or  three  and  an  additional  long  sytlabk ;  ooy 

When  our  -  liearts  are  •  mourning, 
Lovely  -  lasting  -  peace  of  -  -  mind, 
Sweet  de  -  light  df  -  human  -  -  kind. 

4.  0/four  trochuSf  or  eight  sylMtUs  ;  as, 

N©w  ih?  -  dreadful  -  thunder's  -  roaring  f 

5.  Of  six  trocheeSf  or  twelve  syllables  ;  aSf 

On  a  mountain, -stretch'd  be  -  neath  a4i6ary  -  wiriow,. 
Lay  a  -  shopherd-swain,  and-view'd  th6  -  roaring-billow. 

Those  trochaic  uiieasures  that  are  very  uncommon  have  beea 
MOitted. 


Anapaestic  Measure. 

1.  Of  two  anapaests^  or  two  and  an  vnaecented  syllable  ;  aity 

But  hYs  cour-age  'gan  failv 
For  liaurts  -  could  .)  vail. 
Otj  Then  his  cour-age  'gan  fail  -  -  htm, 
For  no  arts  -  could  aviiil  -  •  him. 

ft.  Of  three  emapaesis,  or  nine  syllables ;  as^ 

0  ye  woo  Is  -  spread  your  branch-6s  apiice^ 
To  your  de€p-6st  r6cess-&s  1  fly  ; 

1  would  hide  -  with  th6  beasts  ~  of  th6  chase^ 
I  would  van-ish  from  ev-6ry  eye. 

SwiMfimes  a  syllable  is  retretiched  Jrom  the  first  foot ;  a», 

Yo  shop- herds  so  cheer-fiil  and  gay, 
Whose  llockjs  -  jiSver  cajre-lessly  roam. 
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3.  Of  four  anapaestSf  or  twelve  tyUahles. 

'Tis  thS  voice  -  of  thS  slug-gfird ;  I  hSar  -  him  cSmplSin. 
Ydu  hSre  wak*d  -  m6  to5  soon,  - 1  miist  slum4}Sr  Sgaia.  v     | 

Sometimes  an  additional  short  syllable  is  found  at  the  §nd  ;  as^ 

On  thS  warm  •  chSek  5f  youth,  •  smSes  and  ros-Ss,  Sre 
blend-tn^. 

The  preceding  are  the  different  kinds  of  the  Prmcipal*  feet  in 
their  more  simple  forms  ;  hut  they  are  susceptible  of  numerous  va- 
riations^ by  mixing  them  with  one  anothery  and  with  the  Secondary 
fnet :  the  following  lines  may  serve  as  an  example  :— Spon.  Amph^, 
4c. y  apply  only  to  the  first  line. 

Sport,  Amph,        Dad,        lam. 

Time  shakes  -  th6  stable  -  tyranny  -  of  thrones,  &c. 

Where  is  -  tomorrow  ?  -  in  2n6th-6r  world. 

She  all  -  night  long  ■  her  am-6rous  desKJaat  sung. 

Innu  mgrablS  -  before  -  th'  Almigh  ty's  throne. 

That  on  -  weak  wings  -  from  far  -  pursues  -  your  flight. 


11 


Figures  of  Speech. 

A  figure  of  Speech  is  a  mode  of  speaking,  in 
which  a  word  or  sentence  is  to  be  understood  in 
a  sense  different  from  its  most  common  and  lite* 
ral  meaning. 

The  principal  Figures  of  Speech  are^ 


Personification, 

Simile, 

Metaphor, 

Allegory, 

Hy-per'bo-Ie, 

Irony, 

Metonymy, 


Sy-nSc'do-che, 

Antithesis, 

Climax, 

Exclamation, 

Interrogation, 

Paralepsis, 

Apostrophe. 


*  tanibma^  trochee^  and  umtpaest^  may  be  denominated  principal  feet ; 
because  pieces  of  poetry  may  be  wholly,  or  chiefly  formed  of  any  of 
tliem.  The  others  may  be  termed  secondary  feet ;  because  their 
chief  use  is  to  diversify  the  numbers,  and  to  improve  the  verse* 
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Prosopopma,  or  Personification,  is  that  figure  of 
speech  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to 
inanimate  objects  ;  as,  The  sea  saw  it  and  fled. 

A  simile  expresses  the  resemblance  that  one 
object  bears  to  another  ;  as,  He  shall  be  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  water. 

A  metaphor  is  a  simile  without  the  sign  (like, 
or  as,  &c.)  of  comparison  ;  as.  He  shall  be  a  tree 
planted  by,  <^c. 

An  allegory  is  a  continuation  of  several  meta- 
phors, so  connected  in  sense  as  to  form  a  kind  of 
parable  or  fable ;  thus,  the  people  of  Israel  are 
represented  under  the  image  of  a  vine  ;  Thou 
hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,  6fc.,  Ps.  Ixxx.  8 
to  17. 

An  hy-per^-bo-le  is  a  figure  that  represents  things 
as  greater  or  less,  better  or  worse,  than  they 
really  are  ;  as,  when  David  says  of  Saul  and 
Jonathan,  They  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they 
were  stronger  than  lions. 

Irony  is  a  figure  by  which  we  mean  quite  the 
contrary  of  what  we  say ;  as,  when  Elijah  said 
to  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  Cry  aloud  for  he  is  a 
god,  iSfC. 

A  metonymy  is  a  figure  by  which  we  put  the 
cause  for  the  effect,  or  the  effect  for  the  cause ; 
as,  when  we  say.  He  reads  Milton ;  we  mean 
Milton's  Works.  Grey  hairs  should  be  respected, 
i.  €.  old  age. 

Synecdoche  is  the  putting  of  a  par/  for  the  whole, 
or  the  whole  for  a  part,  a  definite  number  for  an 
indefinite,  &c. ;  as.  The  waves  for  the  sea,  the 
head  for  the  person,  and  ten  thousand  for  any 
great  number.  This  figure  is  nearly  allied  to  mc 
tonymy» 
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Antithesis,  or  contrast,  is  a  figure  by  which  dif- 
ferent or  -contrary  objects  are  contrasted,  to  make 
them  show  one  another  to  advantage  ;  thus,  Solo- 
mon contrasts  the  timidity  of  the  wicked  with  the 
courage  of  the  righteous,  when  he  says,  The 
wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth,  but  the  righteous 
are  bold  as  a  lion. 

*  Climax  is  the  heightening  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  an  object  or  action,  which  we  wish  to 
place  in  a  strong  light :  as,  Who  shall  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  Christ  1  Shall  tribulation,  or  dis' 
tress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or 
peril,  or  sword  1  Nay,  <^c, — See  also,  Rom.  viii. 
38,  39. 

Exclamation  is  a  figure  that  is  used  to  express 
some  strong  emotion  of  the  mind  ;  as,  Oh  the 
depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
knowledge  of  God ! 

Interrogation  is  a  figure  by  which  we  express 
the  emotion  of  our  mind,  and  enliven  our  dis- 
course by  proposing  questions  :  thus.  Hath  the 
Lord  said  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  Hath  he 
spoken  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ? 

Paralepsis  or  omission,  is  a  figure  by  which  the 
speaker  pretends  to  conceal  what  he  is  really  de- 
claring and  strongly  enforcing ;  as,  Horatius  was 
once  a  very  promising  young  gentleman,  but  in 
process  of  time  he  became  so  addicted  to  gaming, 
fiot  to  mention  his  drunkenness  and  debauchery^  that 
he  soon  exhausted  his  estate  and  ruined  his  con- 
stitution. 

Apostrophe  is  a  turning  off  from  the  subject  to 
address  some  other  person  or  thing  ;  as,  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory :  O  death  where  is  thy  sting  f 
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Questions  on  the  Text. 


WhaA  18  Sn^iisn  Gnunmar  ? 
Into  how  many  oarf « is  it  divided  ? 
WhBt  does  OriMgfophf  teach? 
VfhBthtL  letter  r^c.1 
Of  >vhat  does  EtympTogy  treat  ? 
Uoif  many  parts  of  speech  are 
there  ? 

Article. 

What  is  an  article  1 
How  memjf  articles  are  there  ? 
Where  is  a  used  ? 
Where  is'  on  used  ? 

Noun — Number. 

Wliat  is  a  noun  ? 

How  are  nouns  varied? 

What  is  nun^er? 

How  many  numbers  Iiave  nouns  ? 

How  is  the  plural  generally  form- 
ed? 

How  do  nouns  ending  in  «,  «A,  chy 
Xj  or  «,  form  the  plural  ? 

How  do  nouns  in  y  form  the  plu- 
ral? 

How  do  nouns  in/or/e  form  the 

W plural  ? 
hat  is  the  plural  of  man,  &c.  ? 

Gender. 

What  is  meant  by  gender  f 
How  nwny  genders  are  there  ? 
What  does  the  masculine  denote  ? 
What  does  i\\e  feminine  denote  ? 
What  does  the  neutre  denote  ? 
What  is  the  feminine  of  bachelor, 
&c.? 

Case. 

What  is  case  f 

How  many  cases  have  nouns  ? 

Which  two  are  alike? 

How  is  the  possessive  singular 

formed  ? 
How  is  the  possessive  pZtiraJ  form- 
Decline  the  word  lady.  [ed  ? 

Adjective. 

What  is  an  adjective  f 

Row  many  degrees  of  comparison 
have  adjectives  ? 

How  is  the  comparative  formed  ? 

How  is  tlie  superlative  formed  ? 

How  are  dissyllables  in  y  com- 
pared ? 

Compare  the  adjective  good. 


Pronouns. 

Tlr  hat  is  a  promvun  t 

Which  is  the  pronoun  in  the  sen 

tence,  He  is  a  good  bey} 
How  many  kinds  of  pronouns  ars 

there  ? 
Decline  the  personal  pronoun  /. 
Decline  thou  backwaros,  &c. 

Relative  Pronouns. 

Wliat  is  a  relative  pronoun  ? 

What  is  the  rel.  in  the  example  ? 

Which  is  the  antecedent  ? 

Repeat  the  relative  pronouns. 

Decline  who. 

How  is  tffAo  applied? 

To  what  is  which  applied  ? 

How  is  that  used  ? 

What  sort  of  a  relative  is  what  ? 

Adjective  Pronouns. 

How  many  sorts  of  adjective  pro- 
nouns are  there  ? 
Repeat  the  possessive  pronouns. 
Repeat  the  (^M/rtiuftve  pronouns. 
Repeat  the  demonstrative. 
Repeat  the  indefinite. 

On  the 
Observations. 

Before  which  of  tlie  vowels  is  a 

used? 
What  is  a  called? 
What  is  the  called  ? 
In  what  sense  is  a  noun  taken 

without  an  article  to  limit  it  ? 
Is  a  used  before  nouns  in  both 

numbers  ? 
How  is  the  used  ? 

Nouns. 

IIow   do   nouns   ending   in   cA, 

sounding  A,  form  the  plural  ? 
How  do  nouns  in  to,  Ac,  form 

the  plural  ? 
How  do  nouns  ending  in  jf  form 

the  plural  ? 
Repeat  those  nouns  that  do  not 

cnange/or/«  into  ves  in  tlie  plu. 
What   do  you  mean  by  proper 

nouns  ? 
What  are  common  nouns  ? 
What  are  collective  nouns  ? 
What  do  you  call  abstract  nouns  ? 
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Q^estions  on  the  Text  and  Observations, 
Obs.  Continued,  Verb. 


What  do  you  call  verbal  nouns  ? 
What  nouns  are  generally  nngukwJ 
Repeat  some  of  those  nouna  tliat 

are  used  only  in  the  plural. 
Repeat  some  of  ;ho8e  nouns  that 

are  alike  in  both  numbers. 
What  is  the  singular  of  sheep  ? 
What  gender  is  parent,  &c.  ? 

Adjectives. 

What  does  the  positive  express. 
Act 

How  are  adjectives  of  one  syUiU>lo 
generally  compared  ? 

How  are  adjectives  of  more  than 
one  syllable  compared  1 

How  are  dissyllables  ending  with 
e  final  often  compared  ? 

Is  y  always  changed  into  t  before 
er  and  est? 

How  are  some  adjectives  com- 
pared ? 

Do  all  adjectives  admit  of  compa- 
rison ? 

How  are  much  and  many  applied? 

When  is  the  final  consonant  doubled 
before  adding  er  and  est  ? 

Relative  Pronouns. 

When  are  who,  which,  and  what 

called  interrogatives  ? 
Of  what  number  and  person  is  the 

relative  ? 

Adjective  Pronouns. 

When  are  his  and  her  possessive 

pronouns  ? 
what  may  former  and  latter  be 

called  7 
When  is  that  a  relative  pronoun  ? 
When  is  that  a  demonstrative  f 
When  is  that  a  conjunction  ? 
How  many   cases   have   himself, 

herself,  &c.l 


What  is  a,  verb? 

How  many  kinds  of  verbs  are 

there? 
What  does  a  verb  active  express  ? 
What  does  a  verb  passive  express  t 
What  does  a  verb  tuuter  express  T 
Repeat  the  aiixiKary  verbs. 
How  is  a  verb  declined? 
How  many  moods  have  verbs  I 

Adverb. 

What  is  an  adverb  ? 

Name  the  adverbs  in  the  example. 

What  part  of  speech  is  the  gener- 
ality of  those  words  that  end 
in^; 

What  part  of  speech  are  the  com- 
pounds of  where,  there,  &c.  1 

Are  adverbs  ever  compared? 

When  are  more  and  most  adjectives  f 
and  when  are  they  adverbs? 

Preposition. 

What  is  a  preposition  ? 

How  many  begin  with  a  ' 

Repeat  them. 

How  many  begin  with  b? 

Repeat  them,  &c. 

What  ease  does  a  preposition  re- 
quire after  it  ? 

Wlien  is  before  a  preposition,  and 
when  is  it  an  adverb  ? 

Conjunction. 

"WhdX  K  B,  conjunction? 

How  many  lands  of  conjuiictions 

are  there  ? 
Repeat  the  copulative. 
Repeat  tlie  disjunctive. 

Interjection. 

What  is  an  interjection  ? 


NoTB.— As  these  are  only  the  leading  questions  on  the  diflferont 
parts  of  speech,  many  more  may  be  asked,  •*  viva  voce.''*  Tlieir  dis- 
tance from  the  answers  will  oblige  the  pupil  to  attend  to  tha  con- 
nection between  every  question  and  its  respective  answer.  Tl»o 
observations  that  liave  no  corresponding  question  are  to  be  readf  bul 
not  committed  to  memory. 
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FRENCH   PHRASES^ 


A9  the  following  words  and  phrtueSf  from  the  French  and 
Jiotint  frequently  oecwr  in  Englieh  authorst  an  eatplanation  of  them 
has  been  inserted  A«re,  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  are  itnac 
miainted  with  these  languages.  Let  none^  howevert  imaginey  that 
hif  doing  this  I  irUend  to  encourage  ths  use  of  them  in  English 
composition.  On  the  contrary ^  I  disapprove  of  it^  and  aver^  that  to 
express  an  idea  in  a  foreign  language^  which  can  be  expressed  Vfith 
equal  persmcuity  in  our  own,  is  not  only  pedantic,  but  highly  tm- 
proper.  Such  words  and  phrases,  by  being  frequently  used,  may, 
notunthstanding  the  uncouthness  of  their  souna  and  appearance, 
gradually  incorporate  u/ith  our  language,  and  ultimately  diminish 
its  original  excellence,  and  impair  its  native  beauty. 

Aide  de>cainp,  *  ad-de-kong^,  an  assistant  to  a  general* 

A  la  bonne  heur,  a  la  bon  oor'',  luckily ;  in  good  time. 

Affair  de  coeur,  af-far'  de  koor",  a  love  affair ;  an  amour, 

A  la  mode,  a  la  mod^,  according  to  the  fashion. 

A  fin,  a  fing,  to  the  end. 

A  propo8,  ap-pro-pd%  to  the  purpose  ;  opportunely, 

Au  fond,  &  fong'',  to  the  bottom,  or  main  point. 

Auto  da  fe,  &  to-da-fa ;  (Portuguese)  burning  of  heretics. 

Bagatelle,  bag-a-tel^,  a  trifle. 

Beau  moude,  bd  mongd'',  the  gay  world,  people  of  fashion. 

Beaux  esprits,  boz  es-prS,  men  of  wit. 

Billet  doux,  bil-le-dA^,  a  love  letter. 

Bon-mot,  bong  mo,  a  piece  of  wit ;  a  jest  i  a  quibble. 

Bon  ton,  bong  tong,  in  high  fashion. 

Bon  gr6,  mal  gr6,  bong  gra,  &c.,  with  a  good,  or  ill  grace ;  whether 

the  party  will  or  not. 
Bon  iour,  bong  zhilr,  good  day ;  good  morning. 
Boudoir,  bil-dwar"',  a  small  private  apartment. 
Carte  blanche,  kart  blangsh\  a  blank ;  unconditional  terms. 
Chateau,  sha-to'',  a  country  seat. 
Chef  d'oBUvre,  she  doo'^ver,  a  master-piece. 
Ci-devant,  n^-de-y&nfC,  formerly. 
Comme  il  faut,  com-il  fo,  as  it  should  be. 


Short  vowels  are  left  unmarked ; — A  is  equal  to  u  in  rule ; — a 
to  a  in  art;  00,  as  used  I^^r*^.  has  no  correspondent  sound  in 
English ;  it  is  equal  to  u,  as  pronounced  by  the  common  people 
in  many  counties  of  Scotland,  in  the  words  use,  soot,  &c. — 4  is 
equal  to  a  in  all. 

*  A  is  not  exactly  a  long  here  ;  it  is  perhaps  as  near  e  in  met 
u  a  in  make,  but  a  will  not  be  so  readily  mistaken.  It  is  im* 
possible  to  conTey  the  pronunciation  accurately  without  the 
tmigue. 
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Con  amore,  con-a-mo''rS,  {Italian)  with  love ;  with  the  partiality  of 

affection. 
Cong6  d'elire,  kong-zha  de-ler'',  leave  to  elect  or  choose. 
Coup  de  grace,  M-de  grass^,  a  stroke  of  mercy ;  the  finishing 

stroke. 
Coup  d'oeil,  kii-dail,  a  peep ;  a  glance  of  the  eye. 
Coup  de  mam,  k^.de-mang^,  a  sudden  or  bold  enterprise. 
Debut,  de-boo^,  first  appearance  m  public. 
Dernier  resort,  dem''.ya-res-sor'',  the  last  shift  or  resource. 
Depot,  de-po",  a  storehouse  or  magazine. 
Double  entendre,  dubl  ang-tang'der,  double  meanings  one  in  an 

immodest  sense. 
Douceur,  dii-soor",  a  present  or  bribe. 
Dieu  et  mon  droit,  dyoo^  e-mong-drwa,  God  and  my  right. 
Eclat,  e-kl4,  splendour ;  with  applause. 
El^vo,  el  av\  pupil. 

En  bon  point,  ang-bong-pwang^,  in  good  condition ;  jolly. 
En  masso,  ang  niiiss^,  in  a  body  or  mass. 
En  passant,  ang>pas-sang^,  by  the  way  ;  in  passing  ;  6^  the  by. 
Ennui,  eng-n\le^,  tvenrisomeness  ;  lassitude  ;  tediousness. 
Faux  pas,  fo-pii,  a  .'slip ;  misconduct. 
F6\(i,  fut,  a  feast  or  entertainment. 
Fracas,  fra-ca",  bustle ;  a  slight  quarrel ;  more  ado  about  the  thing 

than  it  is  worth. 
Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,  h6-ne-swa"*ke.mal  e  pangs^,  evil  be 

to  him  that  evil  thinks. 
Hauteur,  h.1-toor^,  haughtiness. 
Je  nc  8(;aia  quoi,  zhe  ne  sii  kwa,  I  know  not  what. 
,Teu  de  mots,  zhoo  de  mo^,  a  play  upon  ivords. 
Jeu  d'osprit,  zhoo  do-spre'^,  a  display  of  wit ;  a  witticism. 
M al-a  prr>pos,  mal  ap-ro-p6^,  unfit ;  out  of  time  or  place. 
Mauvais  horitc,  mo-vriz-hont^,y!ri/.sff  modesty. 
Mot  du  guet,  mo  doo  ga\  a  watchword. 
Naivete,  na-iv-ta^,  infrenuoustiess,  simplicity ,  innocence. 
Outr<»,  li-tnV,  eccentric;  blustering;  wild;  not  gentle. 
Petit  mailre,  pe-te  m.Vter,  a  beau  ;  a  fop. 
Protog^,  pro-til-zhrr,  a  person  patronized  and  protected. 
Rouge,  nV/,h,  red,  or  a  kind  of  red  paint  for  the  face. 
Sans,  sang,  without. 

8ans  froul,  sang  frvvii,  cold  blood  ;  indifference. 
Saviint,  s!i-vaiiir,  a  wise  or  learned  man. 
Soi-disaiit,  swa-d»''-zang^,  self-styled;  pretended. 
TnpiM,  ta-pe,  the  carpet. 
Trait,  Uh,  fentvre,  touch,  arrow,  shaft. 
T^le  a  tolo,  tfit  a  tat, /ace  loface,  a  private  conversation. 
TJni«pie,  oo-nrk',  singular,  the  only  one  of  his  kind. 
Un  lio!  (sprit,  ooni^  bcl  e-spre%  n  pretender  to  wit,  a  virtuon, 
Valot-rie-fhHmbn!,  va  la  de  shom'bor,  a  valet  or  footman, 
Vive  le  roi,  vc-ve  U?  rwji.  long  live  the  king. 
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LATIN  PHRASES. 

The  pronunciation  has  not  been  added  to  the  Latin,  because  ev-r.-y 
letter  is  sounded, — e  final  being  like  y  in  army. 

1.  A  long  or  short  over  a  vowel  denotes  both  the  accented  sylla- 
ble and  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  in  English. 

2.  Tiy  CI,  or  si,  before  a  vowel,  sounds  she. 

3.  Words  of  two  syllables  have  the  accent  on  the  first. 


Ab  initio,  from  the  beginning. 

Ab  urbe  condi*a, /rom  the  building 
of  the  city ;  abridged  thus,  A.J  C. 

Aci  captanduvn  vulgus,  to  ensnare 
the  7mlgar. 

Ad  infinitum,  to  infir.ity,  without 

Ad  libitum,  at  pleasure.  lend. 

Ad  referendum, /or  consideration. 

Ad  "Valorem,  according;  to  value. 

A   fortiori,  with   .stronger  reason, 
much  more. 

Alias,  (a-le-as,)  otherwise. 

Alifti,  (al-i-hi,)  elsewhere. 

Alma  niatcr,  the  university. 

Anglice,  (ans-gli-cy,)  in  Knglish. 

Anno  Domini,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord. — A.  D. 

Anno  Mundi,  in  the  yeor  of  the 
world. — A.  M. 

A  posteriori,  from  the  effect,  from 
the  latter,  from  behind. 

A  priori,  from  the  former,  from  be- 
fore, from  the  nature  or  cause. 

Arcanum,  a  secret. 

Arcana  imperii,  .^tate  secrets. 

Ari?umonlum  ad  homliicm,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  professed  principles 
or  practices  of  the  adversary. 

Argumentum  ad  judicium,  on  np- 
pent  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
hind. 

Argument nin  ad  fidem,  an  appeal 
to  our  faith. 

Argnmontum  ad  pr»pulum,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  people. 

Artnirnontuni  ad  passiones,  an  ap- 
peal to  the  passions. 

Audi  yicram  partem,  hear  both 
.^ides. 

Bona  fide,  in  reuhty,  in  good  faith. 

Contra,  against. 

CacoetJies  hi;rib<in(ii,  an  itch  for 
writing. 

Ceteris  («)  pftnl»u.s,  other  nrcurn- 
ittmcdt  being  equul. 


Caput  mortuum,  the  worthless  re- 
mains, dead  head. 

('omf>os  mentis,  in  one's  senses. 

Cum  priviJegio,  with  privilege. 

fata,  things  granted. 

l)e  facto,  in  fact,  in  reality. 

De  jure,  in  right,  in  law. 

Dei  (j! rat  ia ,  hy  t/i e  grace  or  favour  o  f 

Dec  volenti,  G'of/  willing,      [(iod 

Drsunt  cmtora,  the  rtst  ure  wont- 
ing. 

Doinino  dliige  nos,  O  Lord,  diiKf. 
us. 

Doslderattun,  something  desirable, 
or  nmch  wanted. 

Drfunatis  pcrsonru,  characters  re. 
presented. 

Durante  vita,  during  life. 

Dnra'iitc  ]ila('ito,  during  pleasure, 

Ereo,  therefore. 

Errata,  errors — Ernitum,  an  error 

Exccrpta,  extracts. 

Esto  perjH)tua,  let  it  he  perpetual. 

Et  ra'tera,  and  the  rr.yf,  ro.ilr.  ^r. 

Exempli  gratia,  as  for  exampk  ; 
contracted,  E.  ii. 

Ex  officio,  officially,  by  virtue  of 
office. 

Ex  parte,  on  one  side. 

Ex    tempore,    without  premedita- 
tion. 

Vac  simile,  exact   copy  or  rcscm- 
btanre. 

Fiat,  let  it  he  done  or  made. 

Klacjanto    bcilo,    during    ..ostili' 
ties. 

G rat iH,  for  nofli ing. 

Ifora  lii^it,  t!u  hour  or  time  ftied. 

lI\mj:Vnum  est  trrdre,    to  ert   is 
human. 

Ildduni,  tu  llu^same  place,  contr.  \b 

IJoiii.  the  same. 

Id  ost.  that  IS,  contrarfj-'d,  i.  e. 

Ignoramus,    a     vain    unit^ormcd 
fret*ndtr 


\ 
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cause  evr.-y 
3nted  sylla- 


worthless  rr- 

1^'.?  sense!*, 
privilege. 

eoUty. 

aw- 

•f  nr  favour  of 

ling.      \V,o<f 

tst  urf  wont- 

)  Lord,  diitvf, 

ing  desirable, 

characters  re 

life, 
iug  pleasure, 

um,  an  error 

')r  perpetual. 
fit,  i-o,\\r.  <^r. 
for  txampk  ; 

by  virtue  of 

ut  prcmcdita- 

3pV  or  rcsctH- 

made, 
iiwg    „ostili' 

or  1 1  VIC  flic*. 
re,    to   err   »» 

hire,  eonit.  ib 

irtpd,  i.  e. 


tn  loco,  in  this  place. 
Imprimis,  in  the  first  place. 
In  te.Torem,  as  a  warning. 
In  propria  persona,  in  his  ou>n  per- 
son. 


Pro  bono  piiblico, /or  the  good  of 

the  public. 
Fxo  loco  et  t6mpore, /or  the  plac* 

ofut  time. 
Pro  re  nata,  as  occasion  serves. 


In  statu  quo,  in  the  former  state.     Pro  rege,  lege,  et  grege ;  for  ih9 


Ipse  dixit,  on  his  sole  assertion. 
Ipso  facto,  by  the  act  itself. 
Ipso  jure,  by  the  law  ttself. 
Item,  also  or  article. 
Jure  divine,  by  divine  right. 
Jure  humano,  by  human  la*o. 
Jus  gentium^  the  law  of  nations. 
Locum  tenens,  deputy,  substitute. 
Labor  omnia  vincit,  labour  over- 
comes every  thing. 
Licentia  vatum,  a  poetical  license. 
Lapsus  linguae,  a  slip  of  the  tongue. 
Magna  charta,  the  great  charter, the 

basis  of  our  laws  and  liberties. 
Memento  mori,  remember  death. 
Memorabllirt,  matters  deserving  of 

record. 
Meum  et  tuum,  mine  and  thine. 
Multurn  in  parvo,  much  in  little,  a 

great  deal  in  few  toords. 
Nemo  me  impun«^  lacesset,  no  one 

shall  provoke  me  with  impunity. 
Ne  plus  ultra,  no  farther,  nothing 

beyond. 
Nolens  volens,  vnlling  or  u'nwil- 

hng. 
Non  compos  mentis,  not  of  a  sound 

mind. 
Nisi  Dominus  fruslra,  unU^s  the 

Lord  be  with  us,  all  efforts  '.'—  in 

vain. 
Ne  quid  nimis,  too  innck  of  one 

thing  is  good  for  nofhinir. 
Nern.  con.  (for  nomino  conrra<<i- 

cento,)  none  opposing. 
Nem.  dis.  (for  neniir       lisufiriti- 

entr,)  none  disagi-ecing. 
Ore  teniis, /rom  th^  mouth. 
O  t6mpora,  O  mores,  O  the  times, 

O  the  manners. 
Omnes,  all. 
Onus,  burden. 
Passim,  every  where 
Per  se,  by  itself,  alone. 
Prima  facie,  vi first  view,  or  atfirit 

sight. 
Posse  comitatus,  the  power  of  the 

county. 
Primum  mobile,  tlie  main  spring. 
i'ro  and  con, /or  and  again.it. 


M 


king,  the  constitutiem^t  <»*<2  <^ 

people. 
(^o  animo,  with  what  minik 
Quo  jure,  by  what  right. 
Quoad,  as  far  as. 
Quondam ,  formerly. 
Res  publica,  the  commonwealth. 
Resurgam,  /  sluUl  rise  again. 
Rex,  a  king. 
Regina,  a  queen. 
Senatus  consultum,  a  decree  ofthi 

senate. 
Seriatim,  in  regular  order. 
Sine  die,  without  specifying  any 

particular  day. 
Sine  qua  non,  an  indispensable  ^e- 

reguisitc  or  condition. 
Statu  qu(),  the  state  in  which  it  was. 
Sub  poena,  under  a  penalty. 
Siii  generis,  the  only  one  of  his 

kind,  singular. 
Supra,  above. 

Summum  bonum,  tJie  chief  good. 
Tria  juncta  in  uno,  three  joined  in 

one. 
Tolies  quorties,  as  often  as. 
Una  voce,  with  one  voice,  unani' 

fnously. 
UKtimus,  the  r'Wt,(contracted  ult.) 
U'Ule  dulCL,  the  useful  wtth  the 

■pleasant. 
XJt  i  possidetis,  <w  ye  possess,  or  pre' 

sent  posse.ssior . 
Verbatim,  word  for  word. 
Vvvsuf   against. 
Vade  iti<<^c\mi,  go  with  me ;  a  book 

fit  for  being  r.  c«Hstafit  companion. 
Vale, /ar  <«»«//. 
ViA,  by  the  way  of. 
Vii«€,  t»  the  room  of. 
Vice  versa,  the  reverse. 
Vide,  see,  (contracted  into  v.) 
Viilo  ut  supra,  see  as  above. 
ViH  poetica,  7)0fftr^»nTMj. 
Viva   voce,   orally;    by  word  of 

mouth. 
Vivant,  rex  et  rogina,  long  live  tht 

king  and  the  queen. 
Vox  populi.  the  voice  of  the  peofls 
Vulgo,  commonly. 
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'  Index  to  the  Rules  of  Syntax, 


Nouns. 

Page 
Two  or  more  noiuu  in  the 

singular,. 83 

Two  nouns  disjoined,  &c. ..    ib. 

Noun  of  multitude, 87 

One  noun  governs  another, .    86 
Of  a  clause  between  them,  .  109 
Several  nouns  in  the  posses- 
sive,*      86 

Sin^ar  nouns  of  diff.perjoiw,  96 
A  singular  and  a  plural  noun,  97 
A  noun  and  its  pron.improper,    98 

Pronouns. 

Pronouns  agree  in  gender,<Scc.  93 
Each,every,either,  agree,&c.  106 
TThat  and  this,  former,  latter,*  107 
Relative  agrees  with  its  antec.  94 

Relative  that  and  wAtcA,t ib. 

Relative  preceded  by  two  an- 
tecedents of  different  per- 
sons,      95 

Rel.shouldbe  placed  next  ant.  *ib. 

'Who  after /Aon, *105 

Wtien  a  pronoun  refers  to  two 

words  of  different  person8,t    97 
Of  wkichioewtr,  dec* 1 09 

Verb. 

A  verb  agrees  with  its  nom.  80 
An  active  verb  governs,  .....  81 
Neuter  verbs  do  not  govorn 

Cin  objective,^ ib. 

Active  verbs  admit  of  no  pre- 

position,!! ib. 

One  verb  governs  another, ..    85 
Tlie  infinitive  is  used  as  a  nom .  99 
Verbs  related  in  point  of  time, 
The  verb  fo  fre  has  the  same 

case,  


108 

88 


Participle. 


Participle  used  as  a  noun,  .,    01 
K  possessive  pronoun,  before 

.    the  present  partunple, tOl 

A  noun  before  the  present 

participle, t9 

Past  Part,  is  used  after  Kavt 

andr 93 


Adverbs. 

Of  the  position  of  adverbs, ..  % 
Adjectives  not  used  as  ad- 
verbs,   103 

Of  hence,  thence,  there,  dsc*    ib. 
Double*    compa.atives     im- 
proper,  -  100 

Two  negatives  improper,  ...  101 
The  comp.  degree  requires 
than, 104 

Prepositions. 

Prepositions  govern  objective  82 
should  be  placed  before 

the  relative,* 82 

Diff-  preps,  with  the  same 

noun,t ib. 

To^  aty  in,  before  names  of 

W places, 110 
ords  requiring  appropriate 
prepositions, Ill 

Conjunctions. 

Conjunctions     couple     like 

moods, 84 

require    subjunctive 

mood, 89 

Lest  and  that,t ib. 

If,  with  but  folio wing,t ib 

Conjunctions  in  pairs, 90 

Thanandas, 105 

Various  Things. 

Interjections, 110 

General  Rule, 114 

Use  of  the  articles, 115 

Ellipsis  is  frequently  admit- 
ted  116 

improper, 117 

Construction, 118 

Promiscuous    Exercises   on 

Syntax, 119 

Miscellaneous  observations,    141 

When  to  use  capitals, 153 

Prosody, IW 

Of  versification, ib. 

Fiftures  of  speech,., jJJ 

Questions  on  Etymology, ...  172 
French  and  Latin  plirasea,  -  174 
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9rbs, .. 

z 

as  ad- 

103 

B,&C.* 

ib. 

s     un- 

100 

)er,  ... 

101 

equires 

104 

ns. 

sjective 

82 

i before 

82 

3  same 

ib. 
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110 

ropriate 

111 

3ns. 

e     like 
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84 
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89 
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ib 

90 
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.....«•• 
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.  172 

.  174 

The  preceding  Grammar,  owing  to  the  uncommon  precision, 
and  brevity  of  the  Definitions,  Rules,  and  Notes,  is  not  only 
better  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children  than  the  generality  of 
those  styled  Introductory  Grammars,  but  it  is  ro  extensively  pro- 
vided with  exercises  of  every  so  rt,  that  it  will  entirely  supersede 
the  use  of  Mr.  Murray's  Larger  Grammar  and  Exercises ;  for 
this  is  not  a  mere  outline,  like  liis  Abridgement,  which  contains 
only  about  seven  pages  of  exercises  on  bad  Grammar.  This  con- 
tains more  than  sixty.  This  contains  a  complete  Course  of 
Grammar,  and  supersedes  the  use  of  any  other  book  of  the  kind. 

In  short,  by  abridging  eveiy  subject  of  minor  importance  ;  by 
omitting  discussion  on  the  numberless  points  about  which  gram- 
marians differ  ;  by  rendering  the  rules  and  definitions  more  per- 
spicuous, and  at  the  same  time  abridging  them  more  than  one- 
half  ;  by  selecting  '^-hort  sentences  on  bad  grammar  ;  by  leaving 
few  broken  lines,  and  printing  them  close  together — as  many  ex- 
ercises under  each  rule  rjf  sytitnx  are  conipres.^cd  into  this  epitome 
as  there  are  in  Air.  Murray''s  volume  of  Exercises  ;  so  thiit  the 
use  of  his  Abridgement,  his  larger  Grannnar,  and  that  of  his 
Exercises,  are  rompleiely  superseded  by  this  little  volume  at  Is. 
Cd.  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  learner  will  acquire  as  much 
knowledge  ofgraminar  with  this  in  six  months,  as  with  all  these 
volumes  in  twelve. 

The  truth  of  this,  as  well  as  the  unspeakable  advantage  of 
having  the  Grammar  and  Exercises  in  one  volume, /mc/jfr.v  will 
perceive  at  a  jilance  :  hut  as  parmts  may  not  so  (juickly  perceive 
the  superior  brevity  and  accuracy  ol'  the  rules,  il  ma}-  not  be  im- 
proper to  assist  them  a  lit  lie,  hy  comjiaring  a  few  of  the  rules  in 
this  with  those  of  Mr.  Murray's  ;  tlius, 


Mr.  Murrut/s  Rules. 

Rule  II.— Two  or  more  noun.s, 
drc,  in  ♦he  Kinp^ulav  nurnl)er,  join- 
ed locretht  r  l»y  a*  copulative  coii- 
junrlinn  exiiressed  or  understood, 
must  have  verbs,  nouns,  and  pro- 
nouns ai^reeing  with  tlieni  in  Die 
plural  number ;  as, "  Socrates  and 
Plato  were  wise  ;  they  were  Ibo 
most  eminent  philosophers  of 
Greece."  "The  sun  that  rolls 
over  our  heads,  tlie  food  that  we 
receive,  the  rest  that  we  enjoy, 
daily  admonish  us  of  a  superior 
and  supeiintendiujf  power."— p. 
143 


Corrr.^pnndrnt  i'liles  in  this. 
Rul(  FV. — 'Two  or  more  sinsrular 
nouns,  coujiled  with  and,  re  (Uire 
a  verb  and  prnnfum  in  tlir  plural 
ntunher;  as,  .biu'es  and  John  are 
pood  boys,  for  they  are  busy. — p. 
83. 


*  This  rule  is  not  only  vagfue,  but  inrorroct :  for  a  means  any  one  • 
now  any  copulative  conjunction  will  not  combine  the  agency  of  tio9 
or  moro  into  one;  none  but  and  will  do  that,— Mr.  M.'s  <Atrrf  rule  il 


equiUly  vague. 


•#r 


i  v 


Mr.  Murray^s  Rules. 
Rule  III.— The  conjunction  dis- 
junctive has  an  effect  contrary  to 
that  of  the  conjunction  copula' 
tive ;  for,  as  the  verb  noun,  or 
pronoun,  is  referred  to  the  pre- 
ceding terms  taken  separately,  it 
must  be  in  tlie  singular  number ; 
as,  *'  Ignorance  or  negligence  has 
causedf  this  mistake  ;"  "  John, 
James,  or  Joseph,  intends  to  ac- 
company me  ;"  "  There  t*  in  ma- 
ny minds  neither  knowledge  nor 
understanding."-— p.  146. 

Rule  IV. — A  noun  of  multitude, 
or  signifying  many,  may  have  a 
verb  or  pronoun  agreeing  with  it, 
either  of  tlio  singular  or  plural 
number ;  yet  not  without  regard 
to  the  import  of  tlio  word*  as  con- 
veying unity  or  plurality  of  idea  ; 
as,  "  The  meeting  was  largo  :" 
"The  Parliament  it  dissolved:" 
"  The  nation  is  powerful :"  "  My 
people  do  not  consider ;  thet/ 
have  not  known  me :"  "  The  mul- 
titude eagerly  jmrsue  pleasure  as 
their  chief  good :"  "  The  council 
were  divided  in  their  sentiments." 
^p.  147. 

Rule  XIX. — Some  conjunctions 
require  the  indicative,  .some  the 
■ubjunctive  mood  after  them.  It 
Is  a  general  rule,  that  when  some- 
thing contingent  or  doubtful  is 
implied,  the  subjunctive  output  to 
oe  used  ;  as,  "  If  I  were  to  write, 
he  would  not  regard  it"  '*  lie 
will  not  be  pardoned  unless  he  re- 
pent." 

Conjunctions  that  are  of  a  posi- 
tive andt  absolute  nature,  retjuire 
the  indicative  mood  :  ''As  virtue 
advances,  so  vice  recedes ;"  *'  He 
is  h3althy,  because  he  is  tempe- 
rate."—p.  1»5. 


Corresponding  Rvhi  in  this. 

Two  or  more  singular  nount 
separated  by  or  or  nor^  require  a 
verb  and  pronoun  in  the  singular ; 
as,  James  or  John  is  first.— p.  83. 


Rule  VIII.— When  a  noun  of 
multitude  conveys  unity  of  idea^ 
the  verb  and  pronoun  should  bo 
singular ;  as.  The  class  was  large. 

When  a  noun  of  multitude  con- 
veys plurality  of  idea,  the  verb 
and  pronoun  should  be  plural ;  as. 
My  people  do  not  consider ;  they 
have  not  known  me.— p.  87. 


Rule  X.— Sentences  that  im|>ly 
contingency  and  futurity,  require 
tlie  subjunctive  mood  ;  as,  If  he 
be  alone,  give  him  the  letter. 

When  contingency  and  futurity 
are  not  impUed,  the  indicative 
ought  to  be  used ;  as.  If  he  speaks 
as  he  thinks  he  may  safely  be 
trusted. — p.  89. 


'    *  The  secci     part  of  thi?  rule  is  a  flat  contradiction  of  the  first. 
The  first  says  tlio  verb  and  pronoun  may  be  either  of  the  singular  or 

{)lural  number  ;  tlie  second  says.  No ;  "  Not  witliout  regard  to  the 
mport  of  the  word."  &c. 

t  It  is  easy  to  explain  contingency  VLadfutunty,  but  what  Is  a  posi' 
tive  and  absolute  conjuncuoa  ' 


By  the  Author's  Key  to  this  Grammar,  a  grown-up  porson, 
though  he  had  never  learned  Grammiu:  before,  may  easily  teach 
hixnaolf. 


tUi  in  thii. 

ngulax  neunt 
lor,  require  a 
the  singular ; 
t  first.— p.  83. 
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